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Art.  I.  Some  /Iccount  of  the  Public  Life,  ami  a  Selection  from  the  Un^ 
f^hlished  Writings,  of  the  Earl  of  Macartney,  The  Latter  consisdog  of 
Extracts  from  an  Account  of  the  Russian  En^re ;  a  Sketch  of  the 
Political  History  of  Ireland;  and  a  Journal  of  an  f  mbassy  from  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Emperor  of  China.  With  an  Appendix 
to  each  Volume.  By  John  Barrow*  1*\R,S.  Author  ot  Travels  in 
China,  5cc.&c.  ?  vols.  ‘ko.  pp.  1150.  Price  3/.  3/.  Cadell  and  Davies. 
1S07. 

►  'J^llE  ^reat  crowd  of  what  are  called  public  men,  deserve 
no  individual  description  or  memorial.  After  haying  exa¬ 
mined  a  few  specimens,  it  is  easy  to  gues.s  the  qualitiei  of  the 
rest.  Com|)ound  an  ordinary  portion  of  talent  with  a  ratbec 
extra  ipiantity  of  cunning,  and  just  as  much  selfishness  as  you  , 
please,  existing  in  the  lowest  form  of  ambition  or  avarice,  or 
both,  and  you  liave  the  substance  of  what  is  most  commonly 
»  called  a  public  man  ;  a  very  cheap  composition,  because  it  can 
be  made  up  without  the  expense  of  a  draclim  lor  that  rare  and 
costly  ingredient,  public  spirit.  If  then^  are  persons,  in  the 
more  retired  w'alks  of  life,  so  simple  as  to  regret  that  they  can¬ 
not  have  the  privilege  of  intimately  observing  the  cliaracters  of 
the  occupants  of  power  .and  office,  it  might  allay  their  dis¬ 
contented  (!uriosity  to  be  assured,  that  tney  may  see  every 
where  around  them  exact  models,  on  a  smaller  scale,  of  what 
they  are  precluded  from  inspecting.  They  may  find,  in  the 
niost  subordinate  r<inks  of  society,  plenty  of  tnc  very  same 
genus  of  personages,  only  with  narrower  scope  for  acting  out 
dieir  dispositions,  and  somewhat  less  plausibility  of  manners. 
It  the  high  and  imposing  titles,  by  which  the  upper  part  of 
the  genus  have  agreed  to  call  one  another,  have  impre.ssc<l  a 
certain  degree  of  aw  e  on  the  minds  of  ()ur  supposed  inquisitive 
recluses,  it  will  perhaps  he  a  little  of  the  nature  of  a  discovery 
and  a  surprise  to  them  to  fintl,  that  the  schemes,  and  jealousies, 
and  rivalries,  and  quarrels,  that  the  intriguing,  the  cheating, 
the  pettifogging,  and  the  speechifying,  of  a  country  village, 
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form  a  very  poiul  coinm'ipart,  oxcoj)t  in  speciou^nrss  of  iiu-  ] 
nageim*nt,  tt»  ilic  c  liar;u:ti*r>  arii  procoedinps  of  tliti  nu‘ii  who 
pfiuT.illy  transact  ilie  hn>inc>s  of  states.  11  ilu*y  feel  suc  h  sur¬ 
prise,  liowever,  they  liave  only  theinselvc-s  to  tliank  tor  the 
ipnoranee  of  so<il)\  ious  a  tael,  ;.s  t!»al  mean  niul  selfish  passions 
preiloininatc  in  Inin. an  nature,  that  these  must  i'perate  in  all 
ranks  of  mriUkind  ecpially,  and  almost  in  tlu'  same  maniuM*,  and 
that  eonse<piently,  in  wliat  are  calletl  pnhiie  men,  they  will  ojH*- 
rate  just  to  the  extent  of  their  larger  sphere  anil  opportunities. 

It  is  hut  to  look  at  tin*  portrait  of  a  privtite  anil  suhonlinate 
inan'.s  eliaraeti  r  through  a  plass  that  will  mapnily  it  to  the 
iliinension>  of  tlie  p»ui>lie  man’s  conilition,  anil  we  haye  the 
latter  e-  aracter  piaeeil  fairly  before  ns.  'This  e'^pediiMii,  of 
mapnitym;^  the  features  of  the  piiv:i»e  and  vulpar  character,  is 
perliaps  cviii  the  best  wav  of  obtaining  a  true  itlea  of  wliat 
assmues  so  much  importanee.  unch*r  the  title,  of  a  pulilic 
eliaraeler ;  for  if  we  look  directly  at  tlie  ])uhlie  cliaracter 
itself,  it  is  placed  in  a  situation  so  much  above  the  ordinary 
level,  and  in  so  peculiar  a  iipht,  that  we  view  it  under  a  kind 
of  optical  tieeoption,  hv  which  the  coarse  lines  and  fi*atiires 
ac<|nire  a  certain  fallacious  smootlmess  of  ajipearatiee. 

If  the  character  of  miMi  in  the  higher  stations  be  tints  for 
the  mest  pari  irnlv  represented  by  a  nudlitmle  of  eliaraeto^ji 
in  all  liie  lower  ranks,  tlie  public,  on  wbieli  these  men  have 
laid  so  many  imposts  dnrinp  their  lives,  is  but  little  obliged  by 
the  atti'inpt  to  lay  a  new  tax  on  its  time  and  money,  by  vo¬ 
lumes  ef  ti'dious  detail,  idter  they  are  potie,  of  tlioir  eommon- 
place  qualities  and  actions.  But  tlicrre  is  just  now  and  then  an 
individual,  amonp  tlieM*  persons  in  public  life,  who  combines 
such  e:\traordin:iry  talent  with  depravitv,  or  it  is  possible  (for 
the  lliinp  has  happened)  wiili  hipli  \irtne,  or  wlio  has  trans¬ 
acted  hiisiiies.i  in  such  imeoinmon  i ireniuslanees,  that  it  may 
‘  be  fairlv  claimed  for  him  to  be.  an  ohjeei  of  i:onsideral)lc  at- 
ti'iitioii,  alter  his  nu>rlal  apenry  has^eea'til.  "l  lie  curiosity 
which  would  leel  Init  little  iiiti*rest  in  looking  at  those  public 
proihictions^-hriars,  netlUs,  anil  thistles,  winild  he  sii\>nt;ly  ex¬ 
cited  at  siphi  of  the  banyan,  for  its  remarkahle  ;  ppeaiance  ; 
ami  still  more  of  the  manehineel  and  the  iipa'^,  for  their  ijiiali- 
tics,  if  the  latter  were  more  than  a  fabled  plienomenon  ;  it 
woulii  be  ei  n''i<lerabh*  iied ,  it  even  a  vciy  ordinary  tree 
were  seen  priiwiiiLT  <mt  of  a  erevlee  at  the  top  of  a  hi'!li  tower, 
or  in  any  other  stiain^e  ^iiiierloa.  V 

I'he  eharaeter  of  I.onl  Macartney  apr.ears  to  li:j\e  been  of 
bO  ditVereiit  a  compositi<Mi  from  that  of  the  vulpar  tribe  id  men 
of  olliee,  that,  independently  of  the  singular  embassy  which 
has  piven  tlu*  chief  noloiii’y  *0  his  name,  a  patrh»t  would  he 
jjralilieii  to  see  a  compressed  ulscrimiiiati ve  .sLi  tch  of  iiis  life 
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rxliilutod  to  tli«  nation,  as,  in  a  pjood  deiirei*,  a  standard  by 
Aiiii'ii  to  c'>iiniatc  men  hi  stations,  and  we  wish  it  might 
not  implv  a  hope  which  it  is  foolish  to  cherish  if  we  add, 
c\{ii(>iti‘J  as  a  pattern  tor  the  imitation  of  such  men.  Hut 
ihoin^h  ui*  fee!  so  little  hope  of  its  being  imitated,  we  are  gra« 
titi(‘(i  in  eontvMnplating  the  one  individual  example  of  disin-< 
tert^stedne^s,  piaidenee,  and  intlexihle  ami  courngeons  pro¬ 
bity.  'I  t)  have  the  very  possibility  of  such  a  character  thus 
piaviicallv  eviiueil,  is  something  in  these  times;  atid  if  it  be 
useless,  as  it  w  ill  of  course,  for  operating  any  amendment,  it 
will  at  hMst  warrant  the  aggravated  censure  of  what  is  in¬ 
corrigible. 

W  hile  readily  acktiowledgiiig  Lord  Macartney's  claim  to  a 
respectable  place  iti  tlie  public  reconls  of  the  nation,  we 
caii!i  )t  l)ring  onrstiives  to  applaud  the  egrc'gious  sample  of 
hook- 111. ikitig  before  us.  iMr.  Ikirrow’s  part  of  this  immense 
Iiirap  of  printing  forms  the  basis,  and  ri‘aebes  only  a  third  of 
the  wav  uj),  in  the  tpiality  of  a  memoir  of  Lord  M.  I’he 
stratum  ovtu*  this  is  an  Appendi.x,  about  12(K)  pages  tliick, 
compf>se(l  -of  ollieial  (locnnienl.s.  'J'be  next  layer  consists  of 
extracts  from  two  printed,  but  t»ot  piiblish.ed  works,  on  Ireland 
and  Unssia,  measuring  15it  pages.  Snperinrunibetil  on  all 
this,  bis  Lordsbi])\s  .lonrnal  of  tlie  Kmbassv  to  China,  up. to 
the  Ih'iglit  of  370  juiges,  forms  the  lofty  simimit  of  tliis 
amazing  tomulus^  (we  use  the  lAiiin  term)  tiiis  perfect  Silhnry 
Hill  of  biographical  literature.  After  our  readMs  have  hemrd 
thus  imieb,  we  defy  thetn  to  gue>s  what  is  coming  next.  I'hey 
ar*  next  to  he  told,  that  .Mr.  Ihirrow  anuouirces  a  grand 
r(‘Nerv(!  of  maiiMials,  *•  a  very  varied  and  voluminous  corre* 
.sj>nndene(',  a:ul  many  enrions  and  interesting  papers  on  dif- 
terimi  snl>;(‘els,  w'hieh  he  has  no  (ionl)t  will  bcj  foiiitil,  at  some 
latnre  (!,iv,  worthy  of  beitig  eommnnieated  to  the  worid 
and  tlia:  ilu  wlioli*  of  the  two  treatise's  concerning  Ireland 
and  Uns^i;^,  iVoin  which  be  has  taken  a  portion  that  is 
ehai  M'd  at  not  muedi  less  than  half  a  gniimn,  in  the  price 
ol  t!u!  prt‘M*nt  work,  are  likely  t<»  l»e  added  to  iho  ina.ss. 

»  that  tlie  j)nblie,  who  il  is  true  have  in  their  libraric'i  hsirdly 
a  sij|o|<»  book  of  tlie  smallest  value  produced  l)y  tln^  labours 
ol  ill!  the  greatiist  men  of  ail  ages '  and  na^itms,  w  ho  have  no 
one  biunn'>.s  o:  eoneerii  ot  ilu'ir  own  to  attfiul  to,  who  tie- 
cossarily  Inve  Inst rnnis^and  centurit's  oi'  viu'tint  time  on  tlu'ir 
hands,  in  the  nine  hntidred  and  odd  veins  to  which  human 
hlo  IS  How  gener.illv  protraeled,  and  who  have  >uch  a  spon- 
laiie»)n-;  produce  of  corn,  and  s»)  few  taxts,  that  i)*ey  arc 
ic  tiially  .sinking .  imdi'r  the  nmveisal  load  of  idleness  atid 
^np -rilMoiu  moiu'V,  may  now  be  <-on«oled  with  the  v\- 
pCsC  aioii  of  perliaps  five  cosily  tpiarto  \olntiu  s,  sulislanliallv 
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about  Lord  Macartney.  We  have  read  it  somewhere  on  thr 
autlmrity  of  the  Rabbins,  that  Methus4‘lah  was  a  w«)iulerfnlly 
ignorant  and  silly  Ksouire,  considering  !iow  long  he  had 
lived  ;  it  was  undoubtedly  because  Lonl  M.  and  Mr.  Harrow 
did  not  live  in  those  times;  and  we  regret  to  ihink  how 
many  scores  of  unprofitable  ytrars,  which  he  spent  do/iitg  in  his 
anil-chair  from  having  just  notiiing  at  all  to  think  of,  might 
have  been  entertained  and  improved,  if  this  prodigious  manu¬ 
facture  of  knowledge  had  hut  been  the  privilege  of  that 
|>criod.  It  is  useless,  however,  to  deplore  the  condition  of  our 
reauotc  ancestors  ;  arul  we  had  per!ja|)s  bett<*r  he  thankful  for 
our  own,  and  that  of  our  posterity,  wlio  will  be  sure  to  find 
henceforward,  that  every  tliplomatic  nobleman  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  humble  friend,  who  can  write  and  compile  him, 
in  due  time,  into  a  pair  or  two  of  portly  volumes. 

We  will  brierty  notice  the  several  parts  of  this  work  in  their 
t>rder. — ’^fhe  Memoir  confines  itself  very  strictly  to  its  pro¬ 
fessed  subject,  the  public  life  of  Lord  M.  And  indeed,  after 
reading  the  whole  of  this  publication,  we  view  him  as  so  en¬ 
tirely  and  exclusively  a  public  character,  tiiat  we  have  not 
the  slightest  curiosity  about  his  private  life.  From  almost 
the  time  of  his  being  at  school,  his  umhition  was  directed 
toward  the  employments  of  the  state ;  and  this  continued  to 
he  his  leading  passion  through  his  whole  life.  Having  set  in 
for  a  statesman,  his  studies,  his  habits  of  thinking,  and  the 
cast  of  his  language,  tiKik  the  character  appropriate  to  oftice. 
The  whole  intellectual  Jind  moral  man  grew  into  a  political 
shape,  wonderfully  tallying,  as  if  made  on  purpose,  with 
the  shape  of  the  British  state  and  constitution.  Ho  was  very 
much  like  a  tree  trained  and  nailed  to  the  wall  of  a  building, 
perhaps  vigorous  and  productive,  but  losing  the  free  and 
various  form  of  naliirc,  in  its  adherence  to  the  Hat  and  the 
angles  to  which  it  is  affixed.  Though  always  desirous  of  public 
employment,  he  had  nevertheless  too  much  dignity  anil  prin- 
c\\ne  to  seek  it  by  cringing  to  the  powerful,  or  intriguing  with 
the  profligate.  Both  in  the  earlier  and  later  periods  of  his  life, 
his  only  methoil  was  to  place  in  the  view  of  those  at  the  head 
of  government  the  proofs  of  capacity  and  virtue,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  indicate  a  willingness  to  he  honourably  employed. 
And  as  to  the  execution  of  the  high  offices  in  which  he  was 
engageil,  we  must  he  speaking  of  an  extraordinary  man  when 
we  say,  we  sincerely  believe  tnat,  toward  the  close  of  his  life, 
he  would  liavc  been  willing,  as  he  avowed  to  a  person  who  so¬ 
licited  materials  for  writing  his  biography,  for  evoiy*  circum¬ 
stance  of  his  official  conduct  to  be  universally  known. 

His  prepanuion  for  his  intended  political  career  was  on 
a  liberal  and  comprehensive  plan,  involving  a  variety  of  both 
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solid  and  graceful  ac  complishiiitMits ;  to  w^iih  he  added, 
during  liis  travels,  an  inlunate  kno^^  ledge  of  the  courts,  and 
politics,  and  national  eliararters,  of  the  several  stiites  of  Ktu 
roj»e.  On  rettirnint^  to  England  in  I71?4,  at  tlie  age  of  about 
28,  he  uas  pn'vented  from  takiag  a  ‘^eat  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  hv  being  appointed  envoy  extraordinarv  to  the  court 
of  St.  I\*tersl)urgli,  vUiere  barbarism  was  acquiring  a  tlnn  var¬ 
nish  of  sphuidour  from  the  tahmts,  and  <  orruption  a  large  ac¬ 
cession  from  the  vices,  of  Catbarmc,  with  whom  the  English 
government  v\i  rc  anxious  to  t^tablisb  some  regular  and  perma¬ 
nent  commercial  r  ‘latinns.  Former  negociators  had  failed  in 
the  attempt ;  aiul  it  cost  Sir  George  Macartney,  with  all  hit  in¬ 
telligence,  insinuation,  and  patience,  the  great(‘r  part  of  a  vrar 
of  the  utmost  assiduity  ami  solicitude  to  accomplish  the  cbjcct. 
When  he  had  gaiimd  it,  he  was  rewarded  for  bis  indefatigable 
zeal,  and  for  several  tbou^and  pounds  of  bis  own  monev  ex¬ 
pended  for  the  purposes  of  bis  commission,  by  the  cofdness 
and  censure  of  the  pe? sons  in  power  in  England.  He  returned 
home  with  injured  health,  and  a  moriifyittg  conviction  that  it 
is  a  very  thankless  thing  for  talent  and  integrity  lo  serve 
stupidity  and  perverseness.  Hy  sr>me  odd  caprice  of  his  em¬ 
ployers,  it  was  soon  after  olb  red  to  him  to  return  to  Uussia 
as  ambassador  extraordinary,  which  he  declined  in  an  ho¬ 
nourable  manner.  “  He  voluntarily  and  without  any  reqni-» 
sition  returned  the  warrants  for  a  service  of  [date,  usually 
granted  to  ambassadors,  the  equipage-money,  and  every  other 
emolnuient,  receiving  no  advantage  of  any  kind  from  bis  ap¬ 
pointment,  excepting  their  majesties’  pictures,  which  lie  de¬ 
sired  be  might  be  allowed  to  kei*p,  setting  thus  an  example  of 
disiiilerestcdness,  perhaps  the  oidy  one  of  the  kind  in  the  di¬ 
plomatic  history  of  this  country.”  \ Ol.  1.  p.  3(). 

His  next  eminent  public  station  was  tliat  of  chief  secretary 
of  his  native  country  of  Ireland,  in  which  he  is  di*scribed  as 
acquitting  himself  uitli  great  dignity,  amidst  a  scene  of  turbu¬ 
lence  and  excessive  political  corruption,  and  evincing  his  dis¬ 
interestedness  by  waving  a  place  of  2000/.  a  year.  He  did, 
however,  in  the  end,  accept  one  of  a  little  upwards  of  1000/. 
J^r  ann.  as  a  reward  for  several  years  of  lahoiaons  exertions. 
This  we  should  have  condemned  as  the  acceptance  of  a  sine¬ 
cure,  but  that  he  sold  it  a  little  while  after,  to  enable  himself 
to  pay  a  debt  which  he  had  contracted  purely  for  the  public 
service  while  in  Russia.  In  1775  he  was  advanced  to  ihe  Irish 
peerage,  and  made  governor  ot  (Grenada  and  Tobago,  where 
he  displayed  great  address  in  conciliating  the  parties  whose 
feuds  bad  distracted  the  colonies,  and  afterwards  a  signal  de¬ 
gree  of  gallantry  and  military  skill  (though,  as  far  as  ap^iears, 
^uitc  a  stranger  to  the  military  service)  in  defending  the 
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island  of  Ort^naila,  for  a  wliile,  with  ;v  most  dimiisn’.ivo  fnrrc, 
against  tlw.  poworfni  an<l  nl»ima!c’.y  siu*c:i‘sstnl  atiai  k  ot  iho  1 
base  and  troaoherons  1  )'Ksiainj>[.  ] 

Not  loii^  after  his  returo  to  f'lrjlaitd,  he  was  an|)ohitt*d  to 
the  in(»si  ilidieidt  (d‘  ail  Ins  emj)lo\  ments,  the  ^owmmetn  of 
Madras;  on  which  he  rntt'red  m  1 7. si,  at  a  most  erilieal  pe¬ 
riod,  when  the  jK  ninsn’a  was  ravaj^eil  by  the  victcrioiis  aim  (h  - 
slroyinj^^  armies  of  Ilvder  Ali,  a  year  or  two  Indore  the  dealh 
of  that  tyrant. 

lie  r<‘niaine(l  sevt*rai  years  in  this  ardiioiis  s'atioii,  and 
displayed  an  elevation  ofeha'aelei  with  wh'eh  it  wt)nl(l  ho 
nnforinnate  for  anv  precetlmj;  i-r  eontei\  ])Mrary  ieiliviiinal,  in 
liiixh  tdlice  ill  the  Hast,  to  lie  eiar.'pared.  It  is  hartllv  possiiile 
to  imagine  a  more  oritwons  ct)mjdie;ui<.n  of  dilVu  nlties  than 
that  in  which  hi-  fiiimd  hinradf  involved,  as  so<>n  as  hi*  hail 
landed  on  the  C:  nnnandel  co;i>l.  'I'he  counti  v  wa>  overrun  to 
every  point  hy  ii*e  troops  of  ilm  atroiioiis  sav:  ee.  whom  they 
pleased  ex.icily  in  the  pro})oriien  In  which  they  rendered  it 
a  wilderness  and  a  j^ravi*  lA  its  inlnd)i:anls.  'I  h  lh  ii«s!i  army 
was  diminishing,  unpaid,  ami  almest  inutitiens,  and  seareely 
alVorded  him  a  hope  th'it  Mai.ras  i»>elf  con  id  lonjLj  he  saved 
from  the  enemv.  'Tiie  native  ailv.  the  na'ooh  of  liie  rarnatic, 
was  hilt  an  leeless  ami  vexations  friend  to  the  K'mllsh,  and  an 
odious  oppri-s«or  of  his  own  suhnits.  'I  he  n\  asmv  was 
empty;  a  lammo  inipi*tidi*d  ;  ami  hv  the  pervirseness  of  the 
admiral.  Sir  Kdward  Ihej’.'e';,  the  e.;'.si  was  at  le-ci*  deprived 
of  the  mea-is  nf  import  n:;  pri  \  s'en^,  and  evinced  ti'  the 
attack  oi  a  I  Vi  neli  tleei,  coinin  imled  hv  the  s-j-mdarlv  l-rave 
ami  activi*,  hm  e.ne,cneroe.s  .'soliVi-m  I  he  I’omiilnm  ol  the 
inhahiiants  wav  fast  to  a  eri>i',  of  uliich  the  follow  in<^ 

eMnwl  de%i  ji.  w*'-  onlv  a  pt.rl  o!  tin*  horrors. 

*  ‘I'lii*  nv'rrioi^  ct  tlv*  ^.'rh  (X't  'hcr  thrcnti-ncd  nn  .'•pj^rej’cliinp^  storm* 
u)K'n  which  ttic  .VijuJion  j)ut  to  m-.i  and  »ils  »j  pran  ii.  i  he  scttl  -mi  rt 
\i'4S  i.inv  doom*  d  to  suth  r  a  iv  w  .md  most  sewrv-  misfoj  tum*.  I  lu* 

«pi‘t  iiilv  e^'nmu  ni.cd,  r.iui  eoniinu  d  to  blow  w  itli  incre.nsiiv*(  violence  till 
miilni^ht.  *Si\ei.il  l.n  re  \esscls  w  re  driven  as’iore,  otlui.i  foundered  at 
their  unch.ois.  rnd  ail  the  sma  I  naft*  amount  ng  to  nearly  one  hundred  in 
r.umlvr,  were  i  Ithi  r.Minh  or  ttr.  ndid  in  the  course  of  the  night.  The 
t’ollowing  morning  -presented  a  i  le^l  melancholy  .sjn-ctacle  ;  the  shore  was 
.'overed  with  ureeh  and  dead  bodies  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  rice,  amount¬ 
ing  to  ‘.>(',(51  Si  h- ^vns  in  tilevahly  lost.  This  di endful  blow  seemed 
to  U*  decisiir  of  the  fate  of  the  |Heriidency.  Kven  the  firm  mind  of  Lord 
Macartney  was  shnlen,  .and  de.-,>onva'ncy  seized  on  eieiy  soul,  'rhis, 
nowiver,  wv.s  not  a  ti..  e  for  inaction.  Not  a  moment  was  sutfen  d  to  be 
!t)st  without  delitx  rating  what  measuiTs  should  be  t  iken  for  averting  the 
desjH-rate  necessity  of  surr'-ndonng  or  abamloning  Fort  .St.  (teorge  to 
rlic  enemy,  but  whatever  meamies  might  he  ix-solvcd  u]>on,  the  gevern- 
mnt,  had  the  meianchcly  irutli  U*fore  it,  that  no  human  edbit  could 
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prevent  llie  talc  which  t!ic  ccrtiin  nnei  i mm  dilate  prj<;jx‘Ct  of  a  famine  p'  r- 
sented  to  the  miser.ihle  inhabitants  of  the  settlement  In  consequence  ot 
the  dreadful  ravages  committed  by  HyJer  s  army,  the  black  town  had,  for 
.ome  tinii  before,  been  cro  vded  with  people,  who  had  H  ‘il  thither  for 
refuj^o  fii)  n  all  parts  of  the  country.  Tl>  *ir  I  iniis  overrun,  their  habitations 
burnt,  their  cattle  carried  off,  dej>ris*etl  of  all  means  of  cultivation,  ilread- 
in^j  the  n-turn  ol  that  enemy  froai  wliom  t'ney  lied,  tlu*/  had  directed  their 
steps  to  the  caph  ii  t)f  the  provinee,  in  the  hope  of  protection,  and  the 
chance  of  subs.stence.  Some  of  these  unh.^ppy  creatures  had  ‘attain  left 
the  town,  and  a^aln  readied  those  p.irts  of  the  country  which  had  esc,iped 
ilie  devasiitlon  of  iheei»uny,  when  positive  orders  were  sent  by  .govern¬ 
ment  to  feed  and  protect  tlu*m  ;  but  these  bore  only  a  snxall  jiroportion  to 
the  vast  nuiltltmles  wh'efi  remained  in  the  town,  and  of  which  hunvirc*ds 
now  Ivi^an  dally  to  perish.  To  the  horrors  of  a  famine  were  sujkt- 
added  the  dread  of  a  ])cstllence,  which  was  only  pivvented  by  the  activity 
and  vigilance  of  govvrnme  >t.  in  causing  to  be  collected  and  piled  in  carts 
such  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  wretched  sulK*rers  as  had  fallen  and  ex¬ 
pired  in  tlu*  streets,  or  carrieii  thither  out  of  the  houses,  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  plac.s  of  interment.  'I'lie  numlxT  thus  collected  and  liorne  ovit  of  the 
town  to  Lx*  buried  In  large  trenches  made  for  the  purjKisc,  is  said  to 
have  Ixvn  not  less,  for  several  weeks,  than  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred 
.1  week.  Tlie  calm  resignation,  approaching  to  ap.ithy,  with  which  the 
patient  Iliixloos  submitted  to  thi.s  most  dreadful  of  liuinan  calamities,  and 
the  firmness  with  which  they  |K*rtinaclously  refused,  under  every  circum¬ 
stance  of  distress,  to  taste  of  animal  food,  while  languishing  and  dying  for 
want  of  sustenance,  rather  tlian  violate  one  of  the  leading  principles  of  their 
faith,  exhibited  an  instance  of  self-denial,  iXrhidi  how  much  soever  we  may 
he  dispos'd  to  condemn,  we  cannot  well  refu.sc  to  admire.  It  formed 
a  striking  c.intrast  with  the  conduct  of  the  Mahomeun  natives,  who, 
clinging  tenaciously  to  life,  were  frequently  seen,  as  an  intelligent  officer 
has  observed,  “  digging  in  the  entrail.s  of  a  dead  carrion,”  to  prolong  for 
a  tew'  days,  jvrhaps  only  a  f»*w  hours,  tlieir  miserable  existence. — It  would 
lie  dirticult  to  foi  ni  any  estimate,  that  could  be  relied  on  accurate,  of 
the  depopulation  of  the  C.irn.atic,  in  consequence  of  Hydet's  inv.tsion,  by 
sickness,  by  famine,  and  by  the  sword.  Mr.  Oreville,  on  the  a  .thority  of 
an  eye. witness  of  the  miseries  of  that  unfortunate  country,  states  it  (in  his 
Ihitish  India  analyzed)  at  souls  ;  a  numlxT  that,  in  all  pixibi* 

bility,  is  not  fxaggcrat'*d.*  V^)l.  I.  pp.  lt5‘J — ini’. 

W'lii'ii  tins  luelanc.’ioly  was  past,  and  all  its  victims 

wore  roiiiovod  from  .siglit,  1  .ord  M.  .still  foiiad  hi.*  s.tiiiilinti  cx- 
civdingly  harrassing.  'Tlu?  army  was  w'-i'i  gA*  it  ditH>:Mlty  i*c- 
Mored  to  the  cifiacitv  of  acting  ;  an  I  vvacn  ii  di  I  act,  itsdocal 
siu-ce.ises  agiinsi  llvdcr  bdl  liis  bari)ariaiis  an  almost  un¬ 
bounded  liberty  of  wasting  ibe  country,  llis  lor  Isliip  was 
thwarted  and  piagued,  lii>t,  by  the  hnmonrsome  and  p(‘tidant 
cbar.ieter  of  the  rotiima'idcr  in  chief,  Sir  .foim  Kyre  C’oo!c, 
and  next,  by  the  in^ohmee  and  r-dVactorinc.ss  of  the  sneeeeding 
commamler,  Geiicr.il  Smart.  Lntder  tiie  governor’s  wise  aiul 
rcsolutr?  administr.ition,  however,  tlr*  state  of  the  Carnatic 
be  gan  slowly  to  recover.  His  conduct  gained  the’ confidence 
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of  ihe  natives,  aiul  conunaiuied  the  respect  ot  the  Kuropeans ; 
hut  of  the  latter  it  also  provoked  the  jealousy  and  hatretl. 
From  the  very  bc^iiinin^  he  had  set  himself  most  firmly 
a^^ainst  all  the  corruptions  which  every  predecessor  had  both 
tolerated  and  participated,  and  therefore  most  of  the  inemhers 
and  agents  of  the  Indian  governments  naturally  heeaine  his 
bitter  enemies.  It  will  not  appear  strange,  that  he  had  soon 
the  mortification  of  experiencing  a  nialicions  and  systematic 
counteraction  from  the  supreme  government  of  Bengal,  at  the 
head  of  which  at  that  time  was  the  person  wliosc  trial  excited 
so  much  national  interest  a  few-  years  afterwards,  and  hv  its 
eventual  futility  has  most  unfortunately  operated  to  the  dis¬ 
couragement  of  all  new  impiiries  into  linlian  delimpicncv, 
and,  of  course,  to  p<‘rpetuate  and  ahm)st  sanction  that  de- 
limpiency. 

'^I'he  readers  of  political  histmy,  an*l  the  observers  of  po¬ 
litical  parties,  soon  learn  to  ht^hold  the  distresses  of  statesmen 
without  the  sfiglitesi  sentiment  of  respe''t  or  sympathy.  'There 
will,  however,  t>e  an  exception  in  the  case  before  tis  ;  it  will 
he  found  impossible  to  follow  Lord  M.  thiongh  his  admini¬ 
stration  with  that  itidiirerence  and  satire,  with  which  we  read 
the  usual  story  of  one  corriqtt  mortal  in  power  persecuted  and 
batllcd  hv  f»thers  as  corrupt  as  himself,  f  or  once,  we  accom¬ 
pany  a  person  through  the  irai!.>actions  of  offiee  with  a  most 
sincere  concern  for  his  success,  with  a  respectful  compassion 
for  his  distresses,  and  with  indignation  against  his  opponents. 
And  w<*  may  expect  to  wait  a  \orv  long  time  before  we  shall 
read  of  any  other  man,  who,  in  similar  eireuinstances,  has 
given  at  once  so  much  cause  to  had  men  to  hate  him,  and  so 
little  pretext  for  avowing  their  hatred  ;  who  has  combined  such 
tniergy  with  such  mildness ;  who,  at  the  commencement  of 
such  an  admitiistraiion,  has  given  the  sovereign  pledge  of 
(lisinterestedinss,  by  reinsing  an  offered  present  of  80,0(K)/. 
and  nobly  redeemed  it  at  tlie  conclusion,  by  insisting  on 
making  oatii  before  the  magistracy,  that,  during  the  whole 
periinl  of  his  otlice,  he  has  made  no  (‘inolninent  whatever,  in 
any  form,  direc  t  or  imlirect,  beside  the  fixed  known  salary  of 
the  office,  gi'iug  jdso  a  precise  statement,  to  a  guinea,  of  the 
511111  received  as  that  salarv. 

Mr.  B  arrow  has  exhibited  a  incM'itorions  boldness  in  ex- 
pr>sing  the  estahlishrd  and  I'liormons  corruptions  which  Lord 
m.  so  magnanimously  opposed,  ami  in  hr:mding  the  names  of 
the  prr>ons,  \*hctlu*r  living  or  dead,  who  wi  re  the  chief 
patrons  and  ex.-mples  ot  tia*  iniquity.  ilh  respect  to  one 
notoriom-  deliiupient,  perhaps  it  was  compassion  for  bis  fallen 
and  dt‘spised  state,  il.at  induced  onr  author  to  avoid  diiX'ctly 
5|>eaking  of  him  by  name,  while  narrating  his  wicked  intrigue 
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niilione  of  llic*  native  princes,  aiul  his  laborious  clTorts  to  do- 
faine  and  injure  the  man  whose  virtue  liad  such  a  inali|;naut 
aspect  on  his  ilesijiiis.  The  recital  of  this  intriu;uc  leads  Mr.  B. 
10  make  some  intiuesling  observations  on  the  character  of  the 
native  princes,  and  on  tin*  CiTects  of  the  policy  of  government 
in  making  and  supporting  a  ninnher  of  uominal  sovereigns,  iti- 
stcad  of  taking  the  inhahitants  at  oneci  under  tlieir  own  sole 
aiithoritv*. 


‘  That  a  considerable  number  of  thinking  men  in  the  British  nation 
should  suffer  themselves  to  be  so  long  and  so  repeatedly  abust'd,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  complaints  of  the  de|x*ndent  Mahomedan  princes  of  India,  can 
only  bo  explained  by  the  little  trouble  that  is  taken  to  inform  themselvcf 
accurately  on  the  subject,  but  the  enormous  sums  of  money  which 
these  inniguing  men  are  always  ready  to  lavish  on  those  who  may  either 
be  sufficiently  ignorant,  or  sufficiently  corrupt,  to  undertake  their  cause, 
will  readily  'ccount  for  the  zealous  advocates  who  now  and  then  stand 
forth  as  their  avowed  champions  ;  but  the  real  fact  is,  that  there  is  not 
jK-rhaps  a  single  individual  among  those  mock  princes  wliich  the  Com- 
piny’s  servants  hace  created,  who  has  not  violated  bis  engagements  with 
those  w  ho  raisi'd  him  to  power  ;  and  so  base  are  their  characters  and  con¬ 
duct  in  general,  that  every  honest  man,  who  may  liave  had  occasion 
to  witness  them  upon  the  spot,  and  whose  integrity  Ims  been  proof  .against 
their  insidious  practices  oi  corruption,  must  acknowledge,  that  there  U 
not  p'rhaps,  on  tlie  fac'  of  the  eaith,  a  set  of  cr  ituivs  so  deprav'ed,  so 
licentious,  so  unpiincipicd,  and,  in  every  rcsjxct.  no  worthless,  as  those 
dependent  Uj»atarts  in  v  hosf  cause  the  pow^r.*  of  rhetoric  have  so  fre¬ 
quently  been  exhausted  in  the  Brliish  House  of  Commons,  to  rouse  and 
abuse  the  generous  feelings  of  the  nation  How  few  on  such  occ^iaiont 
have  ever  bedieved  that  an  English  governor  could  br'  Innocent  when  an 
Indian  nab  b  was  his  iccuser  ;  yet  how  very  easy  is  it  for  i  man  with 
whom  truth  is  not  considered  as  a  moral  obligation,  an.l  intrigues  and 
treachery  the  whole  study  of  his  life,  to  produce  a  series  of  unfoand-  d  ca¬ 
lumnies  ;  how  difficult,  at  such  a  distance,  to  disprove  them  before  the 
|>oison  has  worked  its  intended  effect.* 

‘  Whoever  will  give  himself  the  trouble  of  examining  the  records  of 
Ikngal  and  Madras,  must  unavoidably  be  convinced,  that  so  long  as  the 
iystem  is  continued  of  setting  up  nizams  .and  viziers,  nabobs  and  rajahs, 
without  any  leai  claims  or  pretensions,  as  the  ostensible  governors  of 
countries,  provinces,  and  districts,  but  in  fact  mere  tools  of  the  Company, 
no  governor-general  of  Bengal,  or  president  of  Madras,  provid'  d  lur  be  an 
honest  man,  can  possibly  escajic  their  intrigues,  their  hatred,  and  their 
calumny  ;  but  if  he  will  allow  them  to  break  their  engagements  witli  the 
Company,  to  corrupt  its  senants,  lo  purchase  indulgences  by  bribes,  to 
oppress  iht*  inhahitants  by  extortion  and  ciuelty  and  murder,  and  to 
phinifer  and  encroach  upon  every  petty  power  tfiat  borders  on  their 
respt'ctive  countries,  he  will  be  extolled  by  them  as  the  wisest  and  best 
governor  that  ever  ruled  in  India.  Nothing  has,  most  assuredly,  had 
a  stronger  tendency  to  injure  the  British  name,  among  the  real  and  sub¬ 
stantial  powers  of  Hindustan,  than  the  impolitic  measure  of  setiing  up  these 
puppets  of  authority  ;  and  oothing  probably  would  have  more  iniiuence  ii 
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consoliilatlng  the  prosperity  ajivi  peace  of  India,  than  the  aliolishlng  q(  ■ 
those  double  governments,  and  taking  the  managemi^it  of  such  countnei  ■ 
as  avowedly  Udong  to  the  British  empire,  entirely  into  our  own  hands.  I 
As  a  matter  of  exjKdiency,  the  Company  st*em  now  pretty  well  con\inced  I 
that  the  meaure  must  be  adopted,  and  that  those  nurseries  of  oppression,  I 
intiigue,  and  coruipiion,  must  lx*  destroyed.  Millions  (d  unhappy,  yrt  I 
unoffending  natives,  would  then  know  to  whom  they  are  to  look  up  tor  I 
protect’on,  which,  under  the  present  system  ot  things,  is,  at  least,  a  nu.ttr  I 
ot  doubt  and  distress.’  \'ol.  I.  p. 

l-(»nl  next  ii|>|)()ii>ltiu*nt  was  the  c-rb'bratod  niihassv; 

soon  after  his  rotnrn  from  vvbieli,  “  Ik*  wasngain  cmIU*(1  n|>on,  in 
to  muU*riake  an  im|  ortatn  mission  to  Italy,  of  a  (U*rK’i.te 
a?:(l  coitrtdomial  nattiro,  tin*  juiriirtilars  of  whiob  tluTo  are 
many  reasons  for  not  tlisriosing  at  present.”  His  last  public 
s'.ation  was  the  goyenmu'nt  of  the  C’ape  of  (iood  Hope.  Ho 
died  in  March,  ISOb.  'Thi*  ini'iiioir  ci.ncindes  with  a  snmnuiry 
view*  of  his  K)rilshi[rs  character,  Irotn  which  we  will  cite  a  few 
passages. 

‘  It  has  Ixen  observed,  maliciously  enough,  that  every  man  has  hii 
price ;  but  if  this  satire  on  human  nature  were  strictly  true,  taken  in  its 
greatest  latitude,  it  must  however  be  allowed  that  a  very  few  public  men  do  | 
now  and  then  apjX'ar  on  the  stage,  whose  price,  at  least,  has  never  bees  | 
ascertained.  One  of  these  few  was  Lord  M.  'I  he  whole  revenues  of  thf 
Carnatic,  which  were,  in  fact,  at  his  command,  with  the  fee  .’dimple  of 
Hi'ngal  added  to  them,  could  not  have  bnlx'd  him  to  swerve  an  inch  bora 
his  public  duty.  I  hat  wealth  which  is  able  to  purclia^-e  jH)W'cr  and  in¬ 
fluence  and  l^onours,  and  without  which  they  are  rarely  attainable,  had 
no  temptation  for  him.  “  1  think,”  siiys  he,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Hills- 
Ixuough,  “  1  am  now  worth  about  1(),(KKV.  m<»re  than  when  I  arrived  io 
India  ;  and  1  do  .tssure  you  tliat  I  might  have  lv.*en  easily  worth  ten  times 
the  sum,  if  I  pleased,  without  any  n*proaches  but  those  ot  my  conscience.” 
In  tact,  the  sysren\  ot  conuption  is  so  well  cst.^blished  in  India,  that  those 
who  are  dls|K>s«  d  tt)  avail  themselves  of  that  source  of  wealth,  run  very 
litde  risk  ot  detection  No  blame  was  ever  thrown  hy  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot  on  any  of  Loul  M.’s  predecessors  for  taking  his  money;  but 
torrents  of  abuse  were  {Xiured  out  against  his  Lordship  lx*cau.se  he  would 
not  lake  it  It  was  a  ma.xlm  with  him,  that  plain  dealing  and  clean 
hands  will  always  in  the  end  be  an  over  match  for  artifice  and  dishonesty; 
the  trui'i  ot  w  hicl»  iu*  iiad  very  frequent  occasion  to  put  to  the  test.  No¬ 
thing,  indeed,  ceuld  have  supported  him  in  the  line  ot  conduct  he  piirsui‘d 
in  India,  agaii.st  the  intrigues,  the  duplicity,  and  the  uniteisiil  coriuplipn 
w  hicli  surii'undi  d  him,  bet  an  unsullied  integrity,  and  an  inflexible 
ftiune.-'.'.' 

•  So  sciupuious  was  be  in  the  rigid  adherence  to  his  instructl-  n?,  that 
he  p.ud  into  the  treasMiy  all  the  naz.7uu's  or  presents  that  are  made  to 
the  several  gt>viinois  on  various  and  unavoidable  occasions,  together  with 
the  dresses  and  jewels  which  were  sent  to  him  from  the  Ni/am,  and  from 
'ripj>oo  Saheb  on  the  raiibcatlon  of  the  tn'aty  of  |H\acc  ;  and  all  the  little 
fomplimcms  of  line  cloths,  muslins,  silks,  shawls,  and  ether  trifling 
%iticlcs,  which  cannot  be  refused  without  giving  orfence,  he  punctually 
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into  the  ev]>ort  warehouse,  \nthout  resrrvinQr  a  single  article,  how- 
errr  insignitieant,  tor  ihc  grailficatian  of  his  deaa’st  connections  at 
home.’ 

*  His  spirt  always  rose  to  difhoultles  an.l  distressX ;  and  though  fre¬ 
quently  disappointed,  Ik*  never  appeared  to  be  discontented.  It  was  ob- 
ii-rred  that  no  one  ever  s  iw  lii.ii  out  of  temper,  and  that  no  one  ever  wit¬ 
nessed  a  liarsh  or  un.ni  irded  expression  in  the  midst  ot  ili6^  most  trying 
diificulties,  except  in  the  si-.ig  c  instance  when  it  was  forced  from  him 
by  a  most  audacious  contradiction.' 

*  He  po  sess'ci  a  {jrmnv-ss  oi'  character  which  those  who  did  not  know 

him  w»*!l.  cj  sidered  a.s  borJerini,^  on  obstinacy.  H**  was  slow  to  act 
>kh.  ii  the  case  was  not  jr  ssing ;  but  having  once  taken  Ids  ground,  he 
nc\er  dcser.cd  it.  “  ^efuie  i  dec.de,*'  siys  he,  “  on  .lOy  matter  of  mo- 
nunt,  1  reNolve  t'ie  'l  a'ett  well  on  my  pillow  ;  alter  v/liich  I  have  gene¬ 
rally  tound  my  to  be  just.”  it,  oy  his  int  grity  and  imparti.dity, 

h-‘  inspirk!  co'j.ideiice,  ^/is  st  •  «!;  an  !  d-:  i  Jed  conduct  n  vei  left  a  doubt 
jemairir  ,  on  t!ie  mlrds  of  o*.;  s,  ihat  '  is  measures  would  not  be  carried 
into  ex.  cutlon.  'r’vs  sie  ’dinis**  rxtemlod'to  l.is  ojanions  of  men,  as  well 
as  to  tile  proM  cutinn  (  f  nii*asu>(‘s.  “  I  am  of  all  men, *' says  he,  “  piuliapa 
the  nioi>:  cei  iiou;,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  mos:  decisive.* 

‘  II  s  m.  nners  were  enga  ging,  and  his  carriage  easy,  but  dignified  ;  in 
conver'atlen  he  was  extremely  atfable,  cheerful,  and  enteitaining  ;  at 
the  s,'inie  time  he  was  n  »  admiier  of  that  confident  assurance,  that  easy  fa- 
miiiarity,  .and  careless  e.eglei  t  ef'^ieisonal  appearance,  which  are  assumed 
hy  many  young  men  of  fashion  2*1  the  pivsent  flay.  He  jiossessed  all  tlie 
iligni  y  ot  the  old  sciioul,  w'itiiout  its  stifiiKSs.” 

It  woiil  1  1)0  jmiuril  to  t’liit  'O  iinich  practical  ox- 

<'clliMuc  iu!i<t  liavo  lu'tMi  foiiMilod  Oil  iliosr.  j iiiiici plcs,  wliicU 
lorni  till*  deepest  and  the  lOinidaiMji  of  Siicli  it 

Ilian  hecni';  wortliv  to  have  been  actnalivi  hv  the  noblest  of  all 
niodvt's,  a  regani  t  >  the  apjirobjnif  n  of  the  (o.*Vi*nior  of  tln^ 
v*or}'l.  \\  e  rc»! ret  lluM\dori*  to  liave  descrie;!  no  tnice  of 
^nc,i  a  nio'.ivi',  but  to  biivi*  met,  on  lie*  roiiiriir\  ,  a  fi'w  ex- 
pr ‘ssi()!u-,  here  and  there,  in  Heating  soinetliing  evi'n  rather 
bev.ind  merv*  ind’.itfM'vMiee  to  r{digioii.  ^l'he>e  iiiduMtions  Jirc 
niti‘e.|n'*nt,  ainl  not  of  a  very  ol)irusi\e  east,  'riiey  are  elneHy 
iliseern  bhe  in  several  p:ls^a^res  wliere  t!ie  (l(*st*rved  ronu  inot 
nt  ill  *  bigotry  and  snper-tition  of  p  .j^ans,  f>r  of  papists,  w 
giv**n  with  a  certain  latilmle  of  expression,  wliieli  appe:ns  lf> 
nnpl  rate  l!iv*  true  rebg.on,  eii her  by  ;m  aelnal  insinnalion,  or 
by  eiirelnllv  axouiing  any  mark  of  reeognitiort  of  the  total  coii- 
traiu  tvuf  pure  religmn  to  ail  the  follies  of  all  tin*  superstitions 
of  the  worhl.  'Tiie  excidietiee  vthic'i  we  bavt*  so  niiK'h  admired 
un  I  applamled,  is  lliai  of  a  man  f>f  honour,  of  the  very  liigliest 
order  eomprebf'ndiul  within  that  titli  ,  ciTtanily,  but  p:irtaking 
alx)  of  one  of  its  iTiost  vulgar  ebaraet(*ristics  ;  for  it  is  here 
rerordeil  that  be  f<»imbt  ivvo  dni*h,  am!  this  not  ami*Ui  the 
la  Inifss  of  vomli.  but  snlisecjiiently  to  liu  govinnment  of 


ion  Ran  ow's  JJft  of  Lord  Macartney. 

Madras,  Aiul  ri'ally  liis  Lordship  seems  to  have  assiimed|  ami 
Mr.  Harrow  seems  to  ascribe,  a  decree  of  merit  for  this  i^ron 
xiolatioti  of  morality  and  law.  'Flie  former  says,  “  I  Iiatc 
never  hail  a  private  (piarnd  in  my  life,  but  liave  iinfortinately 
been  engaged  in  two  public  ones,  and  sniVered  sewerely  fro® 
wounds  received  in  both.  I'besc*  I  miiilit  easily  have  avoided, 
had  1  not  preferred  the  public  service  to  all  private  con¬ 
siderations.’  Vol.  I.  p.  37<^.  Mr.  H.  says,  “  so  conscious  wai 
Lord  M.  of  the  recitude  of  all  bis  views  and  intentions,  that  he 
frequently  took  occasion  to  declare  bis  fixed  purpose  of  never 
shrinking  from  responsibility ,  eitlier  pubiic  or  private,  for  any 
one  act  of  his  government  or  bis  life.”  p.  33b. 

We  cannot  dissemble  having  felt  a  considerable  sensation 
of  fatigue  by  the  time  we  came  to  the  end  of  this  memoir. 
'Fhere  is  a  prolixity  in  some  parts  of  it  beyond  the  endurance 
of  afiy  human  patience,  but  that  of  the  writer  ;  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  tlie  account  of  the  ilitHcuhies  attending  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  treaty  with  the.  empres>  of  Hu>sia,  the  debates 
in  the  Iiulia  House  previously  to  the  appointment  of  Lord  M., 
and  his  ridiculously  serious  negociation,  at  a  later  period,  with 
Mi*ss*8  Hit'  and  I)undas  about  a  patent  of  Hritish  nobility,  as  a 
condition  of  his  accepting  the  offered  appointment  of  go¬ 
vernor  general  of  India.  It  is  curious  to  yee  what  liities  a  man 
of  Mr  Barrou’s  sense  can  reallv  think  his  pen  and  the.  name 
of  his  patron  ca))able  of  remU*ring  interesting  to  tfie  com- 
monweaitli  of  rea  lers.  L’  it  be,  in  the  nature  of  things,  pos« 
sible  to  give,  a  degree  of  ifitjiest  to  matters  so  essentially  fri- 
vob)us,  (»r  so  entirely  relating  to  transactions  which  liave  ioiig 
siiHM*  lost  ibi'ir  importance,  Mr.  B.'s  pen  is  not  of  the  kind 
to  do  it.  'f  be  intrresi,  in  reading  anv  part  of  this  long  nie- 
iiioir,  itepeiuls  solely  on  the  impoi  Uince  of  the  facts  ;  for  no¬ 
thing  can  be  less  captivating  tiian  a  stvic  that  coulinnally  re¬ 
minds  ust»f  liie  language  of  gazettes  and  paiTiamentary  reports, 
Kxcepting  perspicuity,  it  is  devoal  of  all  the  attrihutes  of 
gooil  writing.  It  is  ilry,  and  inc ‘rrect,  and  heavy;  and  the 
work  seems  a  hasty  production  of  a  writer  who  has  not, 
we  fear,  very  acen lately  calculated  bow  many  large  vo¬ 
lumes  in  rapid  sure«'>sion  his  reputation  can  bear,  before  it 
come-  in  danger  of  foundering.  It  will  probably  be  held 
ol  eousider.ible  \alue,  as  a  detail  of  the.  transactions  of  l.ord 


M.  aiul  bis  Ciintemporaries  in  tlie  cast.  It  must  be  read  as  a 
history  of  Iiulian  polities,  during  a  certain  term  of  years; 
for  a  pi'r-iui  that  shall  take  it  up  as  purelv  a  biographical  me¬ 
moir,  will  nev<*r  read  it  through.  As  to  the  correctness  of 
the  history,  the  greatest  part  is  aiitlientic'ated  by  the  papers  in 
tlie  appendix,  aiul  ilic  whole  seems  to  he  siithcicntly  tree  from 
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any  inHuence  of  party  |irejiulice  to  deserve  the  reader’s  re¬ 
liance.  The  author  makes  very  few  observations. 

It  is  |H)ssihle  there  are  persons  who  retain  so  inueh  prejudice 
airainst  Loril  M.  as  to  need  a  large  assortment  of  documents, 
in  the  form  of  an  appendix,  to  confirm  the  statements  in  the 
narration  ;  the  general  reader  could  perfectly  well  have  spared 
this  incumbrance.  It  is  fair  however  to  observe,  that  the  pa- 
|K*rs  written  by  Lord  M.  arc  of  some  value  specimens  of 
HU  excellent  oHiciul  style,  and  also  of  a  candour,  an  ingenu¬ 
ousness,  and  a  tligiiity,  that  will  never  be  surpassed,  and 
rarely  imitated,  by  any  political  or  dijilomatic  character. 

The  extracts  from  the  Accounts  ot  Ireland  and  Husvsia  are 
of  very  considerable  won h,  but  ought  not  to  have  been  here, 
'fhey  give  a  striking  disclosure  of  the  hideous  depravity 
which  has  prevai loti  in  the  government  of  both  those  countries, 
being  written  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  lortlship’s  life,  their 
nmipositlon  is  a  good  deal  spoiled  hy  an  airectation  of  anti¬ 
thesis,  of  which  Ins  good  senst!  was  afterwards  cured. 

If  am[)le  and  repealed  accounts  of  the  embassy  to  (’hiua 
had  not  comjdetely  s.atiated  the  public  curiosity,  ibc  ambas>- 
sadur’s  own  private  Journal  might  have  been  tieemeil  an  itc- 
quisition,  as  oeiiig  entirely  written  at  the  time  and  on  the  spot 
of  the  successive  transactions,  and  therefore  with  the  vivid 
freshness  of  the  fiist  perceptions.  Kvery  fact  and  opinion 
however,  of  any  material  coiisecpience,  has  alreaily  appeared. 
Sir.  G.  Staunton  having  had  the  free  use  of  this  journal.  His 
lonbhip  was  on  the  whole  too  much  inclined,  %ve  think,  to  a 
favourable  estimate  of  the  Chinese ;  and  perhaps  rather  more 
Haltered,  than  became  an  old  staUrsman  and  philosopher,  by  the 
intentions  of  some  of  the  grandees  of  the  court  of  Pekin,  a 
court  of  which  the  collective  virtue  might  indeed  barely  de- 
Hfne  to  reside  in,  but  of  which  the  collective  talent  would 
hardly  sufftce  decently  to  govern,  our  colony  at  Botany  Bay. 

We  will  try’  to  maKC  the  conclusion  at  least  of  this  article 
a  little  entertaining  to  our  readers,  hy  transcribing  the  Jim- 
bassador’s  account  of  the  temple  of  l^usa,  at  a  place  not  very 
far  north  of  Canton. 

*  I  rote  at  an  early  hour,  and  embarked  in  a  small  shallop,  in  order  to 
avoid  interruption  or  incumbrance.  Before  we  had  proceeded  many  hundred 
fardt,  we  were  attracted  to  the  left  by  an  arm  of  the  river,  which  had 
w*nt  and  elbowed  itself  into  a  deep  cove  or  bason,  above  which  enormous 
masses  of  rocks  rose  abruptly  on  every  side,  agglomerating  to  a  stupendous 
height,  and  menacing  collision.  The  included  flood  was  motionless,  silent, 
sullen,  black.  The  ledge  where  we  landed  was  so  narrow,  that  we  could 
not  stand  without  difhcmty,  and  were  hemmed  round  with  danger*  Our 
only  safety  seemed  cvc  i  in  the  jaws  of  a  cavern,  that  yawned  in  our  front* 
We  plunged  into  it  without  hesitation,  and  for  t  moment  felt  the  joy  of  a 
sudden  cKapc  ;  but  our  terrors  returned  when  we  surveyed  our  asylum. 
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\W  found  ourselves  ai  the  bottom  of  a  staJrcasc,  hewn  in  the  rock,  loejr, 
narrow,  steep  and  ru^jjed.  At  a  disuince,  a  b  eble  taper  glirnmerwl 
from  above,  and  faintly  discovered  to  uk  the  sec » eta  of  the  vault.  We, 
however,  looked  forwa.d  to  it  as  our  |)oIe  star  ;  we  have  scrambled  » 
the  steps,  and  with  much  tioub’.e  and  fati;(ue  arrived  at  the  landing  plac 
Here  an  ancient  bald  headid  ^'onze  issu'  d  tix?m  his  den,  and  offend 
himself  as  our  contluctor  through  tins  suhterr.ineoiis  labyrinth.  'I'he  fir>i 
place  that  he  led  us  to  was  the  |;rand  h.all,  or  nffectory  f>f  the  conven*. 

It  is  an  excavation  forming  nearly  a  cub?  of  2i  feet,  through  one  face 
of  W'hirh  is  a  considerable  opening  that  looks  over  the  water,  and  ii 
barncado<*d  with  a  nnl.  'I’his  apartment  is  vvel!  furnished,  in  the  taste 
of  the  country,  with  tables  and  chairs  highly  varnislu*d,  and  with  many 
gau/e  and  pa|H*r  lanthorns  of  various  colours,  in  the  middle  of  which 
was  6u.*'pended  a  glass  lanthorn  of  prwligious  si/e  mcalc  in  1  -ondon,  the 
offering  of  an  o])uIent  Cliinese  bigot  at  Canton.  I'rom  hence  we  mounted 
an  ascent  of  1  any  difficult  steps  to  the  t'  mple  itsilf,  w  hich  is  directly 
over,  the  hall,  but  ot  much  greater  extv*nt.  II  re  the  god,  I'usa,  is  dis* 
played  in  all  his  gloiy,  a  gigantic  image,  with  a  Saracen  face,  grinning 
horribly  from  a  double  row  of  gilded  fangs,  a  crown  upon  bis  bend,  a 
naked  cimeter  in  one  hand,  and  a  lire  brand  in  the  otlier.  Lut  how 
little,  alas!  is  celesti.nl  or  stiblurtniv  fame;  1  could  learn  very  few  par- 
liculars  of  tliis  colossal  divinity  Even  the  Ih.nzes  who  livi*  by  his 
wor  hip,  scarcely  knew  any  tiling  of  his  history.  V'roni  the  attributes  he  is 
amunl  with,  1  suppose  he  was  some  great  'Eartar  prince,  or  commander  of 
aniiijuity,  and  if  he  Uiie  any  resemblance  to  his  represcinaiivc,  hr  must 
ha\e  been  .i  most  formidable  warrior,  ami  probably  little  inferior  in  his 
day  to  the  Iving  of  IVussia  or  Prince  Eerdinaiul  in  our  own.  A  magni* 
ficent  altar  was  dn'ssed  out  at  hisfett,  with  Iamj»s,  lantliorns,  candles,  can¬ 
dlesticks,  censers  and  perfumes,  siiongly  tes'.'mbling  the  decorations  of  a 
Romish  chapel,  ami  on  ilie  walla  were  hung  numerous  tablets,  inscribed  in 
large  characters,  witli  moral  sentences,  and  exlicrteilons  to  pious  alms  and 
ndigicn  (')p]K''^ite  to  the  image  is  a  wide  bre.ach  in  the  wall,  down  from 
w  hich  il.e  pt  r]>en»Hcu!ar  view  recjuiivs  tlie  firmest  nerves,  and.  the  steadiest 
head  to  resist  it.  in^pression.  '1  re  ccnvulseil  rocks  above,  shoefing  their 
tottering  siuidows  into  riu*  <Iirtant  li^^ht,  the  slumU  ring  abyss  Ivlftw,  the 
iu|x*r8t  tious  gloom  the  whole,  all  conspired  to  Strike  the 

ufiml  with  acc\.«nul..:ed  hv  uor  .^nd  tei  ri‘\iug  images.’ 

* 'I'he  Bonzes  Iv.vlng  nr.e  le.irnul  the  qualiiy  of  their  visitors,  had 
llghteil  an  adiiiiioiwl  la.niber  of  torch*  f  and  tlainbeaux,  hv  which  we  w'cre 
en.4bled  it'  st  <*  all  tin*  inte  ior  *  t  the  S<  uterrain,  ai  d  to  examine  into  the 
r..iiure  of  ns  irlubitanis, :  nd  I'.wir  m.  nnrr  ot  living  in  it.  Here  we  bcludd 
.1  numb*  r  i»f  oui  fellow'  cu.it.irvS,  eudowcel  wltli  faculties  like  our  own, 
(“  some  lue.'sts  once  ]'regn..nt  w  li  ceK'  ti.d  fire”)  buried  under  a  nioun- 
i.fin,  and  chaimd  to  .s  icck,  lo  U*  inct'bi  intly  gnawed  b\  the  \u!tures  of 
kUjH.rstilloii  .tiul  i.ui  ’.v’an.  "I'iie’.r  coi.<!:tiori  appe.arvd.  to  i.s  to  be  the 
last  st.i^e  ot  ni  n..:  ‘  •  r  'e*y,  tl:c  Icrvcst  dcgr.ubiiton  of  li..m.ir.ity.  The 
aspiring  tI*ouglits  .  i  d  1  •'*.  dt  b  s,  ;h-  prnir.ctlie  ^  ^.e.  t,  the  nobler 
eiurylt  s  of  the  soid,  tb  ,  **  ,  ;  t  u  ,  or  cX- 

tin  u'.d.t  d  iu  .1  hnpi  less  t'.  '*■  .  '/  clis..ncs 

the  eye  turns  witli  \ 

I av  of  relief,  from  the  Uglil 

0  ^ 
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Art.  II.  The  History  of  the  World  from  the  Rei^n  of  Mxander  to  thut 
cf  /fu!^iistuj 9  comprehending  the  latter  Ages  of  European  Greece  and 
die  rtistory  oF  the  Greek  Kingdoms  in  Asia  and  Africa,  from  their 
Foundation  to  their  Destruction  ;  with  a  preliminary  Surv'ey  oF  Alex¬ 
ander’s  Conquests,  and  an  Estimate  oF  his  Plan<  for  their  Consolidation 
and  Improvement,  liy  John  Gillies,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S  and  S.  A.  See. 
i!  vols.  ito.  pp.  T-t>.  S5d.  Pi  ice  4/.  4/.  Strahan,  Cadell  and  Co, 
I  SOT. 

rr  is  the  Ixmst  of  Gr.'at  Britain  to  Iiave  ])rQ(iiiccd,  during 
a  short  and  ivctMit  porioii  of  liKnary  annals,  a  jicrie.s  of 
hisli>ri(!al  wring's  of  a  inrrit  Far  .sin*j)iissing  that  of  any  of  their 
pre  lercssors  among  their  own  conntrynien  ;  and  scarcely  e.\- 
relied  hv  the  ino.si  eclehrated  historiographers  of  other  modern 
intions.  'I'iH  the  middle  of  the  last  centnry,  the  historieal 
Fame  nf  onr  country  was  supported  only  hy  such  names  ns 
Clarendon,  Biirnet,  and  Lyttleton,  which  were  ill  qiialilied 
to  maintain  a  eonipetitiim  with  the  eelehrity  oF  Timamis, 
(iiiicciardini,  Mariana,  or  Davila.  But  since  lliiine,  Kohert- 
son,  and  Gihhon,  have assiiiiied  the  pern  oF  history,  we.  neetl  not 
Fear  a  coni])aris()n  with  llie  annalists  oF  any  rival  nation  ;  and 
many  nanus  of  great  merit,  though  of  lesser  eminence,  are 
uow'  to  he  added  to  t!ie  li.st. 

Dr.  (iiilies  may  perhaps  he  eonsidert'd  as  the  most  success¬ 
ful  competitor  w ith  these  celebrated  waiters,  among  the  mi- 
incrons  eaiuliilates  For  historical  Faim*  whicii  the.  present  r.ge 
has  produced.  His  history  oFancienl  Greece,  From  the  earliest 
ages  to  the  eompiesis  oF  .Vlexander  theGrt‘ai,  ii  a  pcrFormancc 
w'liich  has  long  been  deservedly  popular.  It  exhibits,  in  a  clear 
and  luminous  narrative,  a  connective  view  oF  the  exploits  and 
revolutions  oF  thost!  celehiMtcal  republics,  w  iili  whostr  annals  we 
associate  in  imagination  whatever  is  patriotic  or  licroic  :  while 
it  liestows  a  due  share  ol  atunition  on  a  still  more  intc'resiing 
<l»’p.irtment  oF  hislorv,  wl.dch  iielongs  more  peenliarlv  to  the 
records  of  (irec'ci!  than  to  those  of  any  other  nation, — tlie  history 
ot  science,  iiteraiure,  and  the  arts.  In  Dr.  (iillies’s  Idstory 
n I  ancient  (Greece,  we  are  prcsente<l  not  only  wiili  an  tvseelleni 
sumnjxrv  of  martial  atehieveiiients,  imt  v\iili  an  interesting 
detail  of  tlie  rise  and  gradual  progress  of  tlie  laws  and  political 
institutions  of  tiiut  celebrated  coiinirv,  with  an  analy.sis  of  ius 
lar-hmu*  I  phiio.sopliy,  and  wiili  a  jndieioiis  t'stnnate  of  the 
uierits  nf  its  nnmeroiis  and  highly  admired  poets^  orators, 
f»aint<T>,  statuaries,  ami  architects. 

U  e  are  afraid  liow’cVc*r  that  the  present  work,  which  its 
author  seems  inclineil  to  eonsiiier  as  a  se(|uel  orseemid  part  to 
the.  hivtorv  of  ancient  (Greece,  will  scarcely  ri\al  the  popularity 
ol  its  predecessor.  In  the  history  of  tiie  (ireek  kingdom <%  w  hich 
'Vere  Funnd(‘d  upon  the  conquesu  of  Alexander  the  Great,  we 
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^halt  look  in  vain  tor  those  examples  ol*  heroism  and  patriotir  \ 
enthusiasm  which  ilitViise  such  a  charm  over  the  annals  of  the  i 
(jre(*inn  repuhlics.  In  tliis  turbuleitt  pt  riinl  of  history  thf 
spirit  of  lihcrty  was  nearly  evtinct;  awd  wars  were  carried  on, 
imt  in  support  of  national  prideor  independence,  hut  with  the 
mure  sordid  views  of  ar!)itrary  subjugation,  plunder,  or  per¬ 
sonal  revenge.  The  most  atrocious  crimes  were  titen  uni¬ 
versally  prevalent;  atul  revolutions  were  accomplished,  not  so 
much  by  the  exertions  Of  talent  and  inunly  enternrise,  as  hy 
treachery,  ndibery,  and  assassination.  I'iie  literary  celebrity 
imd  legislative  eminence  of  (Greece  were  lU't  yet  entirely  ex- 


tinguish(‘d  :  but  they  had  lost  their  meridian  splendour,  and 
shone  with  a  fe<*ble  and  doubtful  light  too  surely  indicative  of 
speedy  annihilation.  'The  farther  we  advance  in  the  aunaU 
of  tin-se  unsettled  ages,  the  more  justly  may  we  eharacterisf  Cj 
them  by  such  traits  of  gloom  ;  and  tlie  more  clcMrly  do  we  . 
ficreeive  the  rapid  decay  of  j)ublic  spirit,  of  ability,  and  of  - 
virtue:  till  at  length  the  giuiius  of  Home  prevails,  and  the  very 
name  of  (?n:ece  is  sunk  in  the  wide  exteiuling  empire  of  the  ; 
new  mistress  of  the  world.  i 


Such  are  the  prominent  features  of  that  portion  of  history 
which  Dr.  Chillies  now  lavs  before  the  public;  and  which  may 
not  tmaptly  he  denominated  the  “  decline  and  fail  of  the 
Ciracian  or  Maceiloniati  empire.”  As  exhibiting  the  causes 
aiul  tracing  tin*,  progn*ss  of  the  transition  of  powder  from  the 
Greeks  to  the  Homans,  it  eert.iiidv  alTordsstdtjeet  for  interesting 
imiuirv,  not  inferior  perhaps  in  importance  to  the  “  decline 
ano  fall”  of  the  Homan  em|)ire  itself.  The  resemblance  l>e- 
tween  the  subject  of  the  pn'smit  volumes,  attd  that  which  has 
been  so  ably  haiulled  by  Gihbou,  is  indeed  snfHcieiitly  striking. 
In  both  periods  we  find  the  same  gradual  decay  r)f  virtue  and 
patriotism ;  iu  lioth  the  same  unhlu>hing  prevalence  of  vice 
and  nefarious  ('riminality  ;  iu  both  the  s.'iine  progressive  de¬ 
gradation  of  taste,  literature,  and  scienee.  It  may  even  be 
observed  that  the  present  work,  in  its  style  and  manner,  displays 
a  certain  resemblance  to  the  history  of  Gibbon;  for  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Dr.  Gillies,  without  lieing  elegant  or  majestic,  is  in 
many  cases  more  studiously  polished  and  laboured  than  the 
simplicity  of  the  historic  muse  demanded;  and  some  passages 
of  his  narrative,  in  search  of  grace,  seem  to  have  deviated 
into  obscurity.  We  are  happy  to  state  that  there  is  a  wide 
ditVcrcnce  hetweeu  the  two  writers,  in  the  article  of  religious 
belief.  Dr.  Gillies  has  iu  no  instance  imitated  the  con¬ 
temptuous  sneers  and  malicious  insinuations  of  bis  predecessor 
against  the  cause  of  Christianity ;  on  the  contrary^,  we  find 
him  testifying  occasionally  his  revenmee  for  its  sanctions, 
ami  his  attachment  to  its  doctrines.  It  is  natural  that,  with 
such  principles,  he  should  be  careful  to  avoid  otfending 
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Jrlicarv  in  tlie  details  of  vice  which  his  narrative  too  often  oh- 
tru»les  upon  liim ; — a  praise  to  which  Gibbon  can  lay  no 
claim. 

In  his  preface,  Dr.  Gillies  mentions  the  obstacles  which  he 
had  to  overcome  in  his  prcsetit  imdertakini^,  anti  the  ))lan  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  he  proposed  to  accomplish  it.  The  rtd^ns  of 
Alexander  and  Augustus,  he  observes,  are  separated  by  a 
period  of  three  hiindretl  years,  the  busiest  in  the  annals  of  man- 
kind.  In  this  period,  and  particularly  toward  its  close,  the 
most  conspicuous  ])lace  is  occupied  by  the  transactions  of 
Rome:  but  these  have  been  so  fretpiently  recorded,  and  are  in 
inanv  particulars  so  slijjjhily  connected  with  the  atlairs  of  the 
Grecian  kinj^donjs,  that  tlie  liistoriaii  of  Greece  has  only  in¬ 
cidentally  to  touch  upon  the  Roman  annals.  But  the  times 
nearer  to  Alexander  must  be  viewed  under  a  dilVerent  and  en¬ 
tirely  independent  aspect.  Between  the  reij^n  of  that  con¬ 
queror,  (the  most  brilliant  ivra  of  (ireece)  and  the  incipient 
i.sc(!ndency  of  Home,  the.  events  of  a  hundred  and  five  years 
intervene,  related  hitherto  in  a  manner  so  little  satisfactory, 
that  they  are  considered  by  readers  of  reflection  as  leaving  a 
fcort  of  blank  in  history,  ’^rhis  chasm  our  author  has  en- 
deavourcil  to  fill  up,  by  drawing  together  many  detached  in¬ 
cidents  calculated  to  give  form  and  colour  to  the  subject ;  and 
by  obviating  the  chief  dithculties  attending  it,  with  illustra¬ 
tions  from  parallel  occurrences  in  earlier  and  later  times,  lie 
professes,  in  addition  to  the  details  of  battles,  negociations, 
and  political  revolutions,  to  have  bestowed  his  attention  on  the 
more  alluring  investigation  of  t!ic  local  circuntstance.s,  oc- 
cu|>ations,  and  manners  of  communities  at  large,  and  of  the 
various  ranks  of  persons  composing  them.  Following  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Herodotus,  the  father  of  history,  be  has  iiupiircd 
‘‘  who  they  were,  tlmse  ancient  and  once  illustrious  nations 
lubdiied  and  long  governed  by  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  : 
in  wbat  characteristic  particulars  they  either  agreed  with  or 
differed  from  each  other:  what  had-been  their  pursuits,  and 
what  their  attainments.”  According  to  this  method  “  the 
liistory  of  Greece,  the  country  to  which  we  are  indebted  for 
our  general  acquaintance  with  antiquity,  will  naturally  expand 
into  the  history  of  the  Fastern  world,  and  of  those  remote  re¬ 
gions  of  the  South  and  West  which  gradually  fell  within  the 
i|)hcre  either  of  its  militaiy  exertion  or  of  its  con.mercial  inter¬ 
course.”  Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  we  have  great 
doubts  wliether  “  this  second  part,  if  it  shall  be  so  considered, 
i)(  lUv.  I/lsto)y  of  a  ftcient  Greece,  its  colmnes  and  conquests^  nc- 
cess;irily  rises  above  the  first  in  greatness  and  novelty  of  de¬ 
sign  althougli  we  maybe  inclined  to  admit  that  “  its  execu* 
tion  has  been  incomparably  ntore  difficult,  from  tho  variety, 
VoL  IV.  K 
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intricacy )  and  dispersion  of  materials  and  are  certainly  by  no 
means  averse  to  ^rant  it  “  tlie  same  public  indulgence,  which 
its  precursor  continues  to  experience.” 

The  preliminary  survey  of  Alexander’s  concpiests,  announced 
in  Dr.  Gillies’s  tit  le-page,  is  an  important  essay  of  considerable 
length,  divided  into  hve  sections.  It  is  too  common  to  consider 
the  Macedonian  hen)  as  a  giddy  youth,  prompted  by  the  in 
ordinate  love  of  military  "lory  to  forsake  his  paternal  dominions, 
in  order  to  ramble  over  tlie  world  in  pursuit  of  conquests  which 
lie  valued  only  as  preparatory  to  fresh  victories ;  and  who, 
when  he  had  exhausted  the  range  of  territory  then  known  to  hU 
countrymen,  sat  down  and  wept  because  he  had  no  more  worlds 
to  eonipier.  From  this  imputation  Dr.  Gillies  successfully 
lesciuN  his  favourite  hero.  He  shews  that  the  plans  of  Alex- 
autler  were  digested  with  consummate  wisdom, and  that  his  views 
of  co.upiest  were  of  the  most  enlarged  and  enlightened  kind; 
that  he  did  not  traverse  the  fertile  regions  of  the  East,  merely 
to  dazzle  mankind  with  a  temporary  splendour;  but  with  th« 
nobler  aim  of  consolidating,  into  one  mighty  empire, the  fairest 
districts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  of  establishing,  throughout 
his  conquered  dominions,  the  laws,  the  commerce,  and  the 
civilization  of  his  native  land.  To  justify  this  conclusion,  Dr^ 
Gillies  imiuires  at  length  into  the  preparatory  arrangements  of 
the  Macedonian  hero,  the  resources  to  which  he  had  to  trust  in 
accomplishing  his  views,  and  the  precautions  by  which  hegava 
permanency  to  his  conquests.  In  all  these  particulars,  he  finds 
his  conduct  directed  by  the  principles  of  the  soundest  policy ; 
combining,  in  short,  the  miliuiry  maxims  derived  from  his 
father,  with  the  political  d(x;trines  instilled  by  bis  preceptor. 
Before  setting  out  on  his  Asiatic  expedition,  he  took  care  to 
•ocure  a  regular  supply  of  troops  and  other  necessaries  from 
bis  European  dominions,  by  subjugating  the  intervening  hordci 
of  Thrace,  ami  occupying  the  maritime  cities  of  Asia  Minor. 
By  his  generosity  to  the  nations  who  submitted  to  his  arms, 
he  generally  succeeded  in  gaining  their  good  will,  and  wai 
able  to  recruit  his  exhauxted  ranks  with  their  choicest  troops, 
which  wen*  thus  converted  from  dangerous  enemies  into  useful 
allies.  By  this  policy  his  army  continually  accumulated,  and 
at  no  period  was  more  numerous  than  when  he  had  reached 
the  eastern  extremity  of  his  concpiests. 

According  to  Dr.  Gillies,  Alexander  never  entertained  the 
rt)mantir  idea  of  universid  empire,  but  prudently  limited  hit 
conquests  by  the  great  barriers  w'hich  Nature  herself  pointed 
out  in  file  dilferent  quarters  of  tlie  world.  These  boundaries 
were,  on  the  North,  tiie  Danube,  the  .laxartes,  and  the  Great 
Scythian  Desert  ;  on  the  East,  the  remote  branches  of  the 
Indus  ;  on  the  South,  tlie  nandy  Dcscruof  Arabia  aud  Libya; 
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aiiJ  on  the  West,  the  Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean.  Heju- 
diciously  fixed  upon  Babylon,  an  extensive  city,  situated  in  a 
wide  and  fertile  plain  upon  the  banks  of  a  noble  river,  to  form 
the  capital  of  iliis  niiirhty  empire;  and  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  tranquillity  and  allegiance  of  his  distant  pro¬ 
vinces,  by  erecting  fortresses  in  all  parts,  and  stationing 
garrisons  of  observation,  on  whoso  fidelity  he  could  depend. 
He  was  anxious  that  the  condition  of  his  new  subjects  should 
be  ameliorated  by  the  introduction  of  tlie  laws,  arts,  and 
sciences  of  his  European  dominions;  but  was  too  wise  to  sliock 
their  prejudices  by  a  sudden  abolition  of  their  ancient  usages, 
and  on  all  occasions  testified  the  greatest  respect  for  whatever 
they  deemed  vtMierable. 

In  no  instance  was  the  wisdom  of  Alexander  more  manifest, 
than  in  the  measures  which  he  adopted  for  the  encouragement 
of  commerce,  as  the  means  both  of  increasing  the  wealth,  and 
promoting  the  civilization  of  his  new  territories.  He  built 
cities  wherever  he  found  situations  tdigible  for  commercial  in¬ 
tercourse  ;  and  many  Alexandrias  adorm'd  his  extensive  em¬ 
pire,  besiilc  the  celebrated  Egyptian  city  which  still  retains 
the  name,  and  which  is  so  admirably  calculated  to  answer  the 
pjtr|)osc  of  its  founder,  by  connecting  together  the  commerce 
of  Kun)pc,  Asia,  and  Africa.  At  the  very  Eastern  extremity  of 
his  conquests,  he  constructed  a  mighty  fleet,  which  was  in¬ 
tended  to  explore  the  unknown  coasts  of  those  remote  regions, 
and  which,  under  the  command  of  Nearchus,  completed  its 
prescribed  voyage  between  the  month  of  the  Indus  and  the  in¬ 
most  recesses  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  While  at  Babylon,  he 
jiiiperintended  in  person  the  ojierations  which  he  directed  for 
opening  up  the  navigation  of  the  Euphrates,  and  its  numerous 
canals,  anu  for  constructing  a  harbour  in  that  city,  adapted  to 
iu  destined  magnificence.  The  respect  which  he  uniformly 
paid  to  the  temples  and  sanctuaries  of  barbarous  nations,  is 
ingeniously  ascribed  by  Dr.  Gillies  to  his  regard  for  the 
interests  of  commerce.  From  the  earlu'st  periods,  those  sacred 
receptacles,  from  their  inviolability,  had  been  made  the  seats 
of  trade.  The  temples  of  Grcetre  constituted  the  ordinary 
hanks  of  deposit  both  for  iiuliviiluals  and  for  states.  “  The 
venerable,  mansion  of  Saturn  formed  the  principal  treasury  at 
Rome  ;  and  such  is  the  force  of  imitation,  that  the  vestibules 
and  sacred  inclosurcs  of  the  tem|de  of  Jerusalem,  were  sor¬ 
didly  applied  to  purposes  very  different  from  their  pure  and 
primitive  destination.”  The  veneration,  therefore,  of  Alexander 
for  imaginarv  gods,  so  universally  attested,  and  so  unanimously 
approved  by  ancient  historians,  discovers  a  respect,  as  our 
author  observes,  “  for  productive  and  commercial  industry, 
for  safe  communication  and  confidcntiai  intercourse,  for  all 
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tlie  arts,  either  of  olfgance  or  utility  ;  in  a  wortl,  for  wliatcver 
iti  that  a^c  had  a  lendciuy  to  restrain  the  brutal  passions  of 
men,  and  to  engage  them  in  laudable  exertions.” 

It  is  ciTlaiii  that  much  of  tills  hi^h  encomium  upon  the 
character  and  views  of  .the  Macedonian  hero,  was  justly 
merited.  His  career  of  military  jjloiy,  and  liis  victorious  pro¬ 
gress  over  the  nations  of  the  Kiist,  were  marked  with  very 
dilVerent  features  from  tin*  iransieni  [>assage  of  Sesostris,  or 
the  bloody  devastation  of  Timonr.  Ihit  there  ar**  many  abate¬ 
ments  of  his  fame,  to  which  Dr.  Gillies  has  not  sulKciently 
attended.  I'he  portion  of  philanthropy  whicli  could  be  dis- 
cov(*redin  hi'iinotivesto  inilitary  untleriakings,  was  exceedingly 
small.  His  magnanimity  couUI  not  always  save  him  from 
arrogance  and  childish  vanity.  He  was  freijuently  profuse  in 
his  bounty,  and  sometimes  cruel  in  his  resentment.  But  his 
greatest  fault  was  his  inordinal*"  love  of  pleasure  and  prone- 
iie.ss  to  (h'banchery,  which  precipitated  him  into  many  acts  of 
violiMice,  and  was  at  last  the  cause  of  his  untimely  death.— 

V  'fot  regum  et  populorurn  victor,  irte  tristiti;e  voluptati  suc- 
cubuit :  id  enim  studuerat,  ut  omnia  potius  haberet  in  po- 
testate  ijuani  aflectus.”  (^enec.T,  Kp.  113.) 

In  the  course  of  appreciating  the  merits  of  Alexander  tht 
Great,  Dr.  (iilhes  is  led  to  compare  his  character  as  a  con¬ 
queror  with  those  wln>  had  preceded  him  in  the  subjugation  of 
the  ancient  world  ;  a  comparison  which  leads  our  author  to 
give  an  abridged  history  of  the  various  dynasties,  whether  bar¬ 
barous  or  civilized,  that  successively  bore  sway  in  remote 
ages.  In  this  part  of  his  esstiy,  ilie  liistory  of  the  ancient 
Scythians,  of  the  Meihis,  Persians,  Kgyptians,  and  Assyrians, 
•ucces>ively  passes  und<  r  review  ;  and  much  critical  skIII  is 
exercised  in  the  endea\our  to  reconcile  the  jarring  accounts  of 
ancient  historians,  respecting  these  celebrated  nations.  \V  e  give 
Dr.  Gillies  credit  for  the  authority  which  he  attiiches  to  tht 
•acreil  writings,  in  illustrating  this  part  of  ancient  history,  and 
for  his  endeavour  to  incorporate  the  transactions  ascribed  to 
the  kings  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  in  holy  writ,  with  the  nar- 
railves  of  profane  historians.  We  think,  however,  that  he  ha$ 
erred  in  placing  the  kings  of  Assyria  celebrated  in  scripture, 
viz.  Phul,  Tiglath-pilcser,  Salmanazar,  Senacberib,  &c.  ante¬ 
cedent  to  the  nugn  of  the  voluptuous  Sardanapalus :  it  is  mor# 
probable  that  they  flourisheil  after  that  period,  and  that,  on  th« 
death  of  Sardana|>ahis,  the  Assyrian  inonarcliy  did  nut  termi¬ 
nate,  bm  only  p;isscd  into  a  new  dynasty. 

'File  whole  of  ibis  preliminary  survey  will  amply  reward  iht 
attention  of  the  reader :  its  disquisitions  are  not  only  learned,, 
but  ingenious  and  sagiicious ;  it  has  a  kind  of  novelty,  also, 
kuiu  its  form,  to  which  the  body  of  llie  History  cau  scsurcelj 
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pretend.  After  the  cursory  view  of  it  wiiich  we  have  been  able 
to  give,  \^e  iiiijjht  easily  adorn  our  pages  with  a  selection  of 
paragraphs;  a  tew  of  which  we  shall  now  introduce.  The 
following  remarks  aiVord  a  much  more  rational  theory  of  the 
frequency  of  revolutions  in  Asia,  than  that  of  Montt^quieu, 
founded  ofj  his  favourite  notion  of  the  intluence  of  climate,  and 
adopted  by  (jihbon. 

*  A  lively  writer,  cited  and  approved  by  a  learned  one,  ascribes  the 
frequent  revolutions  in  Asia  to  the  extremes  of  cold  and  iieat,  which,  in 
that  continent,  immediately  touch  each  other,  without  any  intrn’ening 
degree  of  middle  temperature.  But  consistently  with  the  a'^'ords  of 
history,  indisj>cnsable  premises  to  such  general  conclusions,  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  in  the  Eastern  world  may  more  truly  be  referred  to  the  striking 
contrast  between  fierce  Nomades,  with  their  warlike  manners  and  Ivibits, 
and  the  softened  civilization  in  their  neighbourhood  of  men  collected  in 
great  cities,  dissolved  in  the  luxury  of  badis  and  harams.  If  die  Scythians 
often  descended  in  terror  from  their  cold  ruounuins,  the  shepherds  of 
Arabia  and  Ethiopia,  as  we  shall  sec  presently,  emerged  with  as  successful 
boldness  from  their  scorching  plains.  I'hc  Modes,  inhabiting  a  country 
moie  southern  than  Spain,  held  sway,  during  their  rude  pastoral  state,  for 
a  century  and  a  half,  in  l^pper  Asia.  But,  corrupted  by  their  conquests 
in  Assyria,  the  Medes  lost  their  miliury  prowess  without  ininroving  in 
civil  wisdom ;  and  thcreu|)on  submitted  to  Cyrus  and  his  Persians,  a 
people  visited  by  a  still  warmer  sun,  but  who  then  lived  In  scattered 
villages,  subsisted  chiefly  by  hunting  and  jjasturage,  and  were  commonly 
clothed  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts.**  pp.  42,  43. 

All  ingenious  discrimination  of  the  meaning  of  some  im¬ 
portant  words,  aukwardly  and  irrelevantly  introduced  into  oii« 
of  the  notes,  is  worthy  of  notice. 

‘  R>  fvGfftx  in  Herodotus,  and  other  correct  (Jrcek  authors,  signifies 
“  the  freedom  of  one  nation  from  vassalage  under  another.**  Herod,  i.  95. 
iii.  b7  &  passim.  The  words  denoting  what  we  call  “  liberty,**  arc 
KTotofjnx  and  words  happily  chosen,  since  the  former  expresses 

**  equality  of  law  regulating  actions,**  and  the  latter,  “  equality  in  the  use 
of  speech  and  writing,’*  implying  a  perfect  independence  of  thoughL* 
pp.  29,  30. 

We  shall  add,  as  a  complete  specimen  of  the  work,  Dr.G.’s 
(1‘iscriptioii  of  a  very  singular  state,  whose  government  has 
been  styled  a  theocracy ;  it  is  an  island  of  the  Nile. 

*  Encompassed  by  watery  boundaries  so  interesting  in  history,  Meroc 
^^’as  cek'brated  for  its  profusion  of  precious  metals,  and  of  gems  still 
more  precious.  It  abounded  beyond  all  countries  in  ebony ;  and  with 
this  valuable  wood  it  abounds  to  the  present  day.  In  the  flourishing  age 
of  the  Ethiopians,  it  is  said  to  have  becifdefendcd  by  upwards  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  soldiers,  and  enriched  by  double  that  number  of  industrioua 
irtizans.  But  the  circumstance  especially  deserving  regard  is,  that  it 

Strabo,  I.  xvii.  p.  821.  Drucc,  v.  iii.  p.  651« 

Plln.  Nat.  Hist.  l.iv.  c.  129. 
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remained  a  theocracy,  or  sacerdotal  government,  down  to  the  learned  agt 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  when  kin^  Ergamenes  of  Meroc,  who  had 
imbibed  enough  of  Greek  philosophy  to  liberate  him  from  cowardly 
superstition,  but  too  little  to  teach  him  either  humanity  or  good  policy, 
massacred  the  collective  body  of  priests,  ministers  of  the  golden  temple, 
who  had  long  and  wisely  governed  both  prince  and  jx*ople.  Having 
committed  this  enormity,  the  usurper  coerced  by  the  arm  of  power  a 
nation  that  had  been  immemorially  governed  by  the  mere  force  of 
opinion.  Ikfoie  a  melancholy  revolution,  eternally  fatal  to  the  pro- 
•perity  of  Mero^,  that  island  may  be  considered  as  the  subsisting  model 
of  a  government,  anciently  very  prevalent,  and  which,  without  arms, 
and  with  few  coqwial  punishments,  overawed  the  minds  of  men,  and 
concentrated  their  exeitions,  taught  them  to  n*ar  temples,  and  form 
sacred  enclosures,  haunts  indeed  of  vsuperstition,  but  seats  also  of  industry 
and  commerce,  and  which,  by  the  labours  ot  )K?ace,  adorned  many  parts 
of  the  ancient  Continent  with  great  cities,  before  the  iron  age  of  con¬ 
querors  and  destroyers.’  p.  77. 

(I'o  be  concluded  in  the  next  Number,) 

Art.  HI.— yf  Rodt^  oJTheoh^  pxincihally  practical.  In  a  series  of  Lee* 
)bert  Fellowes,  A.  M.  Oxon.  2  volumes,  8vo.  pp.  5 


tures  by  Robert 
5d0.  Price  IBs.  Mawman,  1807. 


pp.  549  and 


"JpilK  A  iillior  of  this  prodiK’tion  is  known  to  the  world  as  a 
poi't,  a  philosopher,  and  a  divine.  11  is  polemic  writings 
on  religions  subjects  are  siithciently  free  from  andiiguity. 

.  Ihdd  and  deeided  in  his  elVorls,  he  aims  at  theoniir*  (temolition 
of  what  is  sometimes  termed  the  evangelical  sy.stem.  W  ith 
jtophistry  he  undermines, and  then  most  l>eretieally  ridienlest  the 
authority  of  those  creeds,  to  which  he  hasstdenmly  snhserihed 
his  unfeigned  assent.  In  the  work  to  which  we  refer,  as  con¬ 
taining  the  genuine  exposition  of  liis  heart  as  well  as  his  head, 
we  discovered  the  most  glaring  distortion  of  the  sentiments  of 
others;  a  distortion  so  i  videnily  produced  for  the  purposes 
ami  in  the  maimer  of  a  i.arieature,  tiiat  we  were  persuaded  his 
“  Religion  without  Cant”  contained,  within  itself,  the  in¬ 
strument  of  its  own  confutation.  W’hen  we  entered  therefore 
on  the  examination  of  a  “  hoily  of  theology”  proceeding  from 
the  same  (juarter,  we  had  little  expectation  of  finding  it  dis¬ 
play  the  hcautiful  and  just  projiortions  of  sacred  trmli  ;  and 


Diodorus,  I.  iii.  c.6. 

Diodor.  ibid.  The  kings  of  Mcroe,  like  the  lamas  of  Thibet,  should 
•cem  to  h.ive  tx'on  mere  puppets  in  the  hands  of  the  priests.  According 
to  Dioilorus,  they  wxre  so  completely  dependent  on  them,  that  at  the  com* 
luand  of  the  priests,  they  were  always  ready  to  end  their  lives. 

''■*  (>vl»  oTXotf  ovu  :  When  a  Meroite  had  committed  any  great 
crime,  the  magistrate  sent  to  him  the  symbol  of  death  ;  and  the  guilty 
person  rctireii  to  a  private  apartment,  and  became  his  own  execu¬ 
tioner.  Dioilorui.— 'fhe  .lesuits  in  Paragu.iy  never  excrciicd  over  tbclf 
fourits  such  unbounded  dotnioion. 
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result  of  our  investijiation  will  prove  that  this  prejucigt^ 
uient  was  not  unreasonable. 

The  volumes  before  us  contain  fifty-eight  lectures,  the  greater 
number  of  which  are  on  topics  of  moral  duty.  In  many  in* 
ktauces  the  arrangement  of  subjects  is  confused  and  involved  ; 
but  that  our  readers  may  perceive  their  relations  and  con- 
nexiotis,  in  the  system  of  Mr.  Fellowes,  we  shall  specify  tha 
general  heads  of  discussion,  without  any  further  deference  to 
the  order  which  he  has  adopted. 

Lectures  I.  and  II.  The  Moral  (iovernment  of  God.  IILIV.  Life, « 
lUtc  of  Probation.  .V.  The  Divine  administration.  VI.  Necessity  of  the 
Chnstian  Revelation.  VII.  Rational  analogies  and  probabilities  in  favour 
of  a  future  life.  Vlll.  The  Mosaic  Dispensation.  IX  The  excellence 
of  the  Christian  religion.  X.  XI.  The  Crucifixion.  XII.  The  Resur¬ 
rection.  XIll.  XIV.  XV.  A  future  .ludgment.  XVI.  XVII.  The  Con- 
lidmtion  of  our  Latter  end.  XVII 1.  XIX.  Moral  reforn^ation.  XX. 
XXI.  XXII.  Industry.  XXIU.  The  Imitation  of  Christ.  XXIV--V. 
the  gains  and  pleasures  of  Goodness.  XXVI.  The  best  guide  of  life. 

XXV  11— VIII.  Prayer.  XXIX.  XXX.  Thanksgiving. - Vol.  II. 

Lect.XXXI.  II.  1'he  loveof  (iod.  XXXIII.  I  VM'he  love  of  our  neigh¬ 
bour.  XXXV.— VI.  Charity.  XXXVIl.  Selfexammation.  XXXVIII. 
The  moral  Constitution  of  man.  XXXIX.  Confession.  XL.  Anger,  Re- 
•cntmcnL  XLI. — 11.  A  Pacific  Di^sition.  XLIIl. — IV.  The  go- 
fernraent  of  the  tongue.  XLV.  The  Use  and  Sanctity  of  Oaths. 
XLVI.  Evil  speaking.  XLVII. — VIII.  Slander.  XLIX.  Detraction. 
L.  Rash  .Judgment.  LI.  A  busy,  meddling  disposition.  LII.  The  sub¬ 
jection  of  the  human  will  to  the  divine.  LIII.  IV.  V.  VI.  ContcDiment. 
LVII.  Patience.  LV 11 1,  the  Constiiuents  of  happiness, 

Kvery  rctlcctive  reader  will  perceive,  that  in  the  develope- 
ment  aiul  illiislration  of  this  assemblage  of  important  subjects, 
extrusive  scope  isaflorded  for  useful  and  interesting  discussion. 
Within  its  range  would  naturally  be  included,*  deliin  ations  of 
the  varieties  of  moral  character,  sketebes  of  tlie  diversified 
ilicnomena  which  they  exhibit,  and  attempts  not  oidy  to  ana- 
yse  the  principles  ot*  their  combination,  but  to  ascertain  the 
causes  wliicb  gave  energy  and  elTect  to  those  principles.  View- 
ing  a  great  proportion  of  Mr.  Fellowes’s  work  as  we  should 
regard  the  e.ssays  of  the  Rambler  or  the  Idler,  as  a  collection 
ul  moral  reasonings,  now'  and  then  blended  with  metaphysical 
speculations,  without  any  distinct  references  to  the  doctrinal 
peculiarities  even  of  the  Author’s  own  creed,  we  are  not  un¬ 
willing  to  award  to  that  proimrtion  of  the  volumes,  the  praise 
t>f  ingenious  and  elegant  (fissertation.  But  when  we  revert 
to  the  misnomer  of  the  title-page,  and  recollect  that  “  a  bcnly 
of  theology^"'  should  contain  a  precise  statement  of  all  the  ?r- 
ff^ious  truth  which,  with  peculiar  emphasis,  is  termed  “  the 
"liolc  counsel  of  God  and  consider  the  immensity  of  im- 
lH)runcc,  invariably  attached  to  that  truth  in  thu  Christian  r«- 
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velalion,  we  expect  not  only  an  ample  elucidation  of  its  more 
prominent  subjects,  but  such  a  constant  reference  and  con¬ 
formity  to  tlieui  in  all  the  subsequent  reasonings  and  deduc¬ 
tions,  as  shall  fully  assure  us  from  what  source  exclusively  it 
derives  them.  •  Nor  will  the  justness  of  this  expectation  be  in¬ 
validated  by  any  remarks  on  the  diversities  of  religious  senti¬ 
ment.  If  an  infallible  teacher  has  eonnet'ted  the  belief  and  in- 
fluence  of  certain  truths,  with  tinal  happiness,  the  question, 
conceriting  what  forms  the  first  object  of  impiirv,  paramount 
in  its  cluiins  to  every  other,  is  easily  decided  :  and  should  op¬ 
posite  conclusions  be  the  result  of  inquiring  into  this  subject, 
still  whatever  system  of  taith  he  adopted,  it  ought  to  constitute 
a  part  of  that  system,  lliat  the  belief  of  it  is  an  indispensable 
requisition.— lienee,  the  nrimiiivc  teachers  of  t!ie  Cniristiaii  re¬ 
ligion  ronneetetl  witli  all  their  delineations  of  truth,  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  an  immediate  and  cordial  reception  of  their  in- 
slrni  tions,  and  enroreed  this  obligation  by  views  of  their  own 
responsibility,  the  evidence  on  wliieb  ibcir  statements  were 
foniuled,  and  the  uiulonbted  aiitbority  of  ibeir  divine  master. 
'^J’lieir  impressions  on  this  subject  wore  so  deeply  fixed  and  s( 
well  defined,  that  we  discover  the  nreiloininanee  of  their  in 
fluenre  on  subjects  remotely  and  indirectly  connected  with  the 
great  design  ot  tludr  ecuiunission.  The  hahitnal  recurrence 
of  their  thoughts  and  nfltvtions  to  a  certain  train  of  ideas, 
and  the  emotion  they  appeiir  to  discover  w  hen  sneh  associations 
are  suggested,  eU'arly  indu  ate  a  decisive  conviction  of  their 
importance  and  value.  It  therefore  any  modern  instrnctoT 
profi’ss  to  form  :i  systematic  arrangement  of  the  doctrines  and 
injunctions  of  .lesus  Christ,  and  of  those  whom  he  appointed 
to  “  teach  all  nations,”  he  will  manifest  a  similar  conviction, 
unless  he  he  ilestitule  ot  that  sincerity  and  ardour  w'hich  his 
ofb CO  reipiires. 

rhesc.  c’hservations  have  arisen  from  the  infrequency  of 
Mr.  r.'s  refeamces  to  his  own  sentiments  on  subjects  pro- 
perlv  tht'ological ;  not  that  in  this  case  we  regret  such  in- 
fretpu  nry,  but  we  deem  it  obviously  inconsistent  with  any 
fixed  principles  ot  religious  truth.  It  is  the  peculiar  felicity 
of  the  Christian  system,  that  its  ehanicterizing  doctrines  can  bt 
so  incorporated  witli  moral  reasonings  on  the  duty  and  hap* 
pincss  of  man,  as  to  give  thtmi  an  infinite  accession  of  power 
.md  indueiice,  aiul  render  tlieir  energy  irresistibly  effective,  on 
the  minds  and  liearts  of  limnnn  brings.  Hut  when  a  bod v  of 
theology,  involving  an  extcxisivc  series  of  sncli  reasonings,  h 
utterly  devoid  of  this  assistance,  and,  with  the  exception  of » 
few  indistinct  allusions,  contains  little  more  of  the  system  of 
Christianity,  than  is  lo  he  found  in  the  “  morals”  ofSt'iieca  or 
fbe  “  ofl'ico^”  of  Cicero,  w  e  arc  led  to  conclude  cither  thalthi 
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author  of  snch  a  theology  hiul  imhibetl  none  of  the  spirit  of  his 
svstpin,  or  that  tiie  system  iiself  is  opposeii  in  its  ratlical  prin¬ 
ciples  to  tie*  genius  aiul  ii.lliience  of  the  gospel.  Mr.  V,  in 
the  ileihcnlion  ol  liis  work  (to  the  Duke  of  Grafton)  has  with 
iustness  eotninendeil  tlic  zeal  and  liherality  of  diis  patron,  iji 
promoting,  hy  Ids  example  and  mumtieence,  the  study  of  the 
Christian  revelation  in  its  original  language.  Now  if  that  re¬ 
velation  he  “  really  and  essentlallv  divine,”  and  if  tlic  study  of 
it  he  “  liie  most  impoiiant  and  tlie  iiu'st  interesting  which  can 
oc«:iipv  the  mind  of  man,”  we  are  naturally  led  to  iru|uire,  why 
isM»  little  use  made  of  it  in  “  the  body  of  theology  Now  and 
then,  to  he  sure,  we  may  infer  that  om  author  l^a  somewhere  or 
at  some  time  seen  the  C'iiristian  seriptiircs ;  hnr  ♦‘h  .*  pre\ ailing 
complexion  of  tlioiight,  which  pervades  the  voinnies  lodore  us, 
clearly  intimates  that  he  hits  attained  very  little  familiarity  with 
those  writings,  and  attaches  still  less  authority  to  iho 
maxims  tliey  inculcate  or  the  truths  tlu‘y  reveal. 

I’lie  moral  character  and  government  of  God  form  the  first 
subjects  of  impiiry  m  the  system  of  Mr.  F. ;  and,  according  to 
his  own  acknowledgement,  many  of  his  reasonings  and  deduc¬ 
tions,  on  these  important  topics,  are  derived  from  the  valuable 
writings  of  Hntler  and  Barrow.  We  are  fully  disposed  to  .ad-  • 
mit  the  truth  of  that  analogy,  whicli  the  learned  Bisliop  of 
Durham  has  traced, liet ween  the  moral  and  the  physical  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  world ;  and  also  betw  een  the  conclusions  of  natural 
religion,  and  the  peculiarities  of  revelation.  But  it  should  not 
be  forgotten,  that  the  force  of  these  analogical  ri*asoniiigs  is 
mainly  applicable  to  obviate  the  objections  of  scepticism,  aird 
establish  llie  ciaims  of  revealed  truth.  Such  a  mode  of  argu¬ 
mentation  is  designed  to  prove,  that  there  are  similar  retusons 
tor  admitting  the  moral  as  the  nainral  government  of  (/od  ;  and, 
that  if  certain  objections  alVect  the  divine  origin  and  authority 
of  revelatio!!,  the  very  same  objections  apply  with  eipial  force 
against  the  tlednciions  id  j)ure  theism  ;  so  that  there  is  no  me- 
ilnnn  between  the  rejection  of  C’hrisiianity  and  the  admission 
of  athi-ism  ilst  lf.  Mr.  F.,  with  a  degree  of  candour  un¬ 
paralleled  in  any  of  his  former  pnhiications,  assures  ns  thaw 
“  III*  has  written  to  enforce  those  weighty  truths  which  are  in- 
“  teresting  to  Christians  of  all  denominations.”  Jf  this  were 
really  his  iniention,why  does  a  series  of  lectures  designed,  as  he 
intorms  us,  among  other  pur[>oses,  for  the  use  of  those  clerical 
instructors  who  may  have  no  leisure  or  ability  for  original  coni, 
position,  contain  so  much  metaphysical  spccnlarion  on  a  sub¬ 
ject,  wiiicli  might  he  more  easily  elucidated  and  solidiy  es¬ 
tablished  hy  a  few  distinct  references  to  the  Scriptures,  than  by 
all  the  abstruse  reasonings  of  all  the  moral  philosophers  put 
together,  from  the  time  of  Plato,  down  to  the  author  of  ih« 
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Christian  philosophy”  himself?  Had  Mr.  F.  intended  hb 
body  of  theolojjy  to  be  a  code  of  ethical  disquisitions,  founded 
merely  on  principles  supposed  to  he  asceriuincd  hy  the  unas¬ 
sisted  ener^j;y  of  the  human  mind,  wc  could  have  readily  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  sparing  obtrusion  of  scri|)tural  sentiments  and 
authorities.  Hut  the  fact  is,  that  such  omissions  and  defects 
are  utterly  inexplicable  upon  any  principles  of  ai^reement  with 
the  decisions  of  revelation,  or  any  suj)po>ition  of  deference  to 
its  authority. 

It  would  not,  in  our  opinion,  be  dilRcnlt  to  prove,  that  all 
those  speculations  on  the  jjovernment  of  God,  and  the  ex¬ 
istence  «)f  a  future  state,  which  are  entirely  independent  of 
the  direct  and  indirect  intimations  of  scripture,  are  destitute 
both  of  clearness  and  certainty  in  their  conclusions ;  and  that 
their  preponderance  on  the  side  of  truth  is  determined  hy  so 
slight  an  inclination,  that  the  amount  of  their  evidence  is  very 
far  from  approximating  to  the  lowest  depjree  of  moral  demon¬ 
stration.  Hut  if  the  vast  congeries  of  proof  in  favour  of  divine 
revelation  fully  e^taitlish  its  claims,  why  should  its  use  be  ever 
confined  to  that  of  an  auxiliary  ? — whv  slitmUl  our  idciis  of  the 
government  of  the  Deity,  and  our  hopes  of  a  future  state, 
be  primarily  referred  to  the  supposed  discov<‘ries  of  reason,  and 
the  assertions  of  scripture*  viewed  oidy  as  conlirming  those  dis¬ 
coveries  ?  \  et  such  appears  to  be  the  proct'ss  of  r(*asoning  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Mr.  K.  ami  by  other  writers  of  greater  autlioritv  in 
religious  «liscussions. 

Accuiate  itleas  of  the  divinr  c  haracter  are  of  peculiar  im¬ 
portance.  U’e  ought  not  to  view  that  character  in  its  detached 
])arts  alone,  but  preserve,  as  far  as  our  limitctl  knowledge  ex¬ 
tends,  the  connexions  and  pro|M)rtions  of  the  whole.  A  ma¬ 
terial  ilefccion  this  subject  appears  to  characterize  the  investi¬ 
gations  of  Mr.  V  .  W’e  fimi  many  speculations  on  the  heneficenre 
itnd  wisdom  of  the  Supreme  Heing,  but  little  if  any  tiling  is  said 
of  his  holiness  and  justice,  his  regard  to  the  sanctions  of  es¬ 
tablished  law,  and  the  eternal  opposition  of  his  nature  to  all 
the  forms  of  moral  evil.  Hence  result  those  antiscriptural  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  present  stare  of  human  beings,  which  pervade 
rverv  |‘art  of  the  volumes  before  us. 

‘  Imlcpcndcni  of  the  force  of  habit,  (Mr.  F.  says^  and  the  contagion  of 
example,  vice  has  nothing  like  a  natural  auxiliary  in  the  mind  or  heart ;  the 
whole  constitution  of  our  nature  conuins  in  it  the  principles  of  an  inveterate 
hostility  to  vice;  while  all  our  natural  sentiments  and  affections  are  found 
aptly  and  almost  sponianeou  ly  to  marshal  themselves  under  the  banners  of 
Tiriue,  as  long  as  they  obey  the  supremacy  of  conscience."  Vol.  I.  pp.  33, 

<  In  Ure  state  of  things  in  which  wc  are  placed,  if  there  be  many  temp¬ 
tations  to  sin,  there  are  stronger  incitements  to  righteousness.  If  our  sensual 
inclinations  often  iodine  ut  to  criminal  indulgenciet,  yet,  the  goodness  of 
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(Jod  hai  abundantly  compensated  this  inconvmtence  by  the  faciliues  which  the 
confiituiion  of  our  nature  itself  affords  for  the  acquisition  of  ?irtuou8  habiu.’* 
Vol  1.  p.  73.  , 

An  intelligent  reader  will  perceive  how  directly  the  opinions 
of  Mr.  h\  are  opposed  to  the  unvaryinjr  tenor  of  the  sacriHl 
voliiiue,  in  its  descriptions  of  luiinan  nature  ;  and  how  easily 
ilicy  inav  he  confuted  by  a  reference  to  those*  delineations  which 
M)  exactly  correspond  with  the  actual  state  of  man.  “  What¬ 
ever  is  the  cause  of  hninan  con*nption,”  said  Dr.  John¬ 
son  to  Boswell,  “  men  are  eviilently  and  confessedly  so  cor¬ 
rupt,  that  all  the  laws  of  heaven  and  earth  are  insufficient  to 
restruni  them  from  crimes/*  Ihit  if  we  were  to  deduce  our 
sentiiucnis  on  tins  important  snhjt'ct  from  the  “  body  of 
theology/'  we  should  be  forcihlv  impressed  with  the  con¬ 
clusion,  liiat,  as  the  facihties  of  virtue  are  st»  numerous,  and 
its  attractions  so  irresisiihie  because  aided  by  the  nauiral  and 
spontaneou-*  tendeficies  of  the  human  heart,  ilie  race  of  beings 
on  our  earth  must  necessarily  display  all  the  characters  of 
rectitude  and  purity.  An  observation,  therefore,  of  the  most 
palpable  facts,  obtruding  themselves  on  our  notice  and  opposing 
all  our  delightful  expectations,  impels  us  to  inquire — whence 
origiiiateil  the  enormous  mass  of  moral  evil  which  burthens  our 
world? — what  powerful  auxiliaries  in  the  human  heart,  are 
those,  which  present  an  inveterate  and  invariable  hostility  to 
virtue? — why  are  the  facilities  attending  the  formation  of 
vicious  habits  so  generally,  so  universally  predominant  over 
what  are  termed  by  .Mr.  F.  the  “  stronger  incitements  to  righte¬ 
ousness?”  All  answer  to  these  inquiries,  if  founded  either  on 
philosophical  or  scriptural  reasonings,  must,  according  to  our 
vit  ws,  involve  an  appeal  to  s<jmething  fully  equivalent  to  a  con¬ 
stitutional  tendency  to  moral  evil  in  tlie  present  state  of  human 
iiaiuii* ;  and  though  wc  consider  this  tendency  as  originally  de¬ 
rived,  yrt  its  force  is  so  prevalent,  so  inherent  in  the  principles 
of  intellect iial  and  mor.il  action,  and  so  interwoven  with  our 
Imhits,  presenting  a  constant  counteraction  even  to  the  strongest 
religious  intluenec,  that  w'e  deem  its  existence,  without  ad¬ 
mitting  such  an  appeal,  entirely  inex{)licable.  We  conse- 
ipieutly  resort  to  tlie  doctrine  of  original  sin,  or  rather  de¬ 
pravity,  unfashionable  and  obsolete  as  it  may  ap^jear,  because 
It  isa  well  established  inference,  best  accounting  for  the  actual 
prevalence  of  moral  evil.  We  have  extended  oiir  remarks  on 
this  subject,  bccansi*  Mr.  F.*s  sentiments  upon  it  are  made  to 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  all  liis  religious  pnhiicutions,  and 
are  sujiportvtl  by  a  virulence  c)f  temper,  and  a  disiiigenuousness 
of  reasoning,  which  would  render  the  defence  ot  truth  itself 
contemptible. 

A  writer,  w  ho  can  denominate  an  inclination  to  criminal  in- 
;euces  by  no  harsher  term  than  an  inconvenience,** 
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thus  iniliiiy  palliating  that  which  tlie  wisdom  of  God  hasde,*© 
tenuiiied  to  he  an  “  abomiiiahle  thing,”  and  “  exceeding  sIb. W  |w 
fill,” — deserves  our  marked  and  decided  reprobation.  ItiWor 
with  perfect  consistency  that  such  a  writer  advances  the  tnosMii 
tiegrading  estimates  of  that  peculiar  system  of  doctrinw^ Hi  u 
which  Christianity  lias  unfolded  to  the  world.  We  can  easihHk 
account  for  the  defective  and  iudefensihle  opinions  of  Mr.  F!,H 
when  w'c  attribute  their  origin  to  improper  views  of  humioB  |V 
nature.  The  “  Christian  religion”  of  our  author  has  not  ooel  p 
ray  in  all  its  orb,  that  can  clieertlie  gloom, or  dissipate  the  fear,  I  a 
of  which  that  man  will  he  conscious,  who  has  compared  hiiB  r 
actual  character  with  the  scriptural  standard  of  moral  obligatioa  B  ^ 
He  will  find  in  it  no  fitness,  no  adaptation  to  liis  state.  It  will  B  * 
appear  to  possess  none  of  those  tendencies  to  ameliorate  the  B 
condition  of  a  sinful  being,  whicli  are  tvipiisite  to  insj)ire  A/m  B 
%vith  hope  and  consolation.  A  good  lile  and  reliance  on  the  B 
mercy  of  God,  if  we  should  he  so  nnfortiniate  as  to  have  com- B 
mitted  anv  oiVences  against  him,  form  the  basis  of  onr  <*\pecti*  B 
tions,  and  intitle  ns  to  final  glory  1  riie  constitution  of  a  me-  ™ 
diator,  by  which  the  opposing  claims  of  moral  government  aod  |I1 
divine  clemency  are  adjusted  and  harmonised,  and  which  ii 
confirmed  by  the  strongest  analogical  arguments,  forms  neither  W 
exclusively  nor  partially,  according  to  Mr.  F.,  the  ground  of  otir 
interest  in  the  favour  of  (hxi ! 

According  to  the  profession  of  onr  author  in  his  preface,  we  f  ' 
find  little  that  may  bo  called  ilivcctly  controversial  ;  for  no 
argumentation  of  any  consei|uence  is  employed,  against  tbi 
reasonings  of  tliiise  ^^llo  I'ave  defended  evangelical  sentiments. 
*rhis  profossii>n  lias,  at  first  sight,  the  semblance  of  cundotir;  Sf 
hut  on  further  inspe^  iion  it  appears  to  lie  the  lefnge  of  conscious 
imbecility.  It  is  much  more  easy  to  advance,  than  to  defeud 
an  assertion,  for  the  immense  trouble  of  replying  to  ohjeeriom 
iswiseU  avoided.  Hence,  opinions  of  a  certain  complexion, 

**  peeiidai  ly  interesting”  to  iliose  of  the  author’s  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  cati  he  fre(|iu!ntlv  nisiiinated,  either  by  incidental  allusions  jv 
so  clear,  or  hv  omi>sions  m)  glaring,  as  necessarily  to  lead  the*  ^ 
ri*ader  into  conciiisious  conformable  to  the  Soeinian  creed.  \t 
I.et  Us  illustrate  this  remark.  The  ‘‘  body  of  theology”  con¬ 
tains  .several  lceiiin*s  on  the  “  neees^ity  and  excellence  of  the  fl 
('hristian  religion,”  ami  the  “  CVncifixion  of  ('lirist.”  Tint  in 
all  the  reasonings  and  speculations  of  onr  author  upon  these 
subjects,  tluMcis  not  one  referenceto  the  doctrine  of  the  atone¬ 
ment.  All  the  ends  for  vviiich*Icsus  Christ  came  into  the  world 
are  .specified,  except  this ;  the  perferlion  of  his  moral  character, 
iti  some  of  its  amiable  tievclopmuenis,  is  clearly,  and  even 
elegantly  sialctl ;  hut  you  might  imagine  that  this  doctrine  had  : 
never  formed  the  siib)eet  of  Wlief,  much  less  of  controversy*  ! 
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While  such  a  studieil  omission,  the  disingenuous  artifice  of 
ofi.confuted  sophistry,  indicates  with  sufficient  clearness  the 
iKfculiar  sentiments  of.Mr.  F.,  we  are  not  left  to  this  alone,  in 
onler  to  ascertain  the  insidious  and  hostile  dispositions  of  that 
man  who  wishes  us  to  believe  that  his  theologv  will  be  “  in- 
lerx'stin*^  to  Christians  of  all  denominations.”  In  a  subsetjuent 
lecture  on  “  future  )udgcment,”  this  is  his  language: 

‘  The  scriptures  teach  us,  in  a  m.mner  too  clear  to  be  mistaken,  and  ( 
ihould  hope  too  forcible  to  be  disregarded,  that  our  future  happiness  de¬ 
pends  entiady  on  our  progression  in  goodness,  in  tlic  life  which  now  is  ; 
jod  that  consequently  instead  of  relying  for  salvation,  on  tlic  imputed 
merits  of  any  other  jKTson,  wliether  man  or  angel,  we  can  hope  to  be  saved, 
or  made  happy  after  death,  only  by  tlie  good  which  we  ourselves  do  in  thU 
our  time  of  trial.’  Vol.  I.  p.  ‘29‘i. 

And  does  Mr.  F.  imagine  that  a  body  of  theology,  surcharged 
with  sentiments  like  this,  so  directly  repugnant  to  the  decisive 
aiul  uniform  statements  of  revelation,*  and  so  opposed  to  the 
avowed  belief  of  thousands  who  identify  those  sUilements  with 
I  Christianity  itself,  can  upon  any  principles  of  aecoinmotlalion 
1  or  concession  he  “  interesting  to  Christians  of  all  denoinina* 

:  lions?”  If  lie  does  think  this,  he  deserves  contempt  forbid 
I  presumption,  aiuF  commiseration  for  his  ignorance  :  but  this 
I  M  “  cant  without  religion.” 

r> 

I  In  conformity  with  the  candid  disjx)sition  to  interest  ami 
edifv  “  Christians  of  all  denominations,”  we  find  no  remarks 
on  t)ie  proper  deity  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  of  course  we  ex¬ 
pected  :  sufficient  however  is  said,  to  prove  that  the  “  founder 
of  our  holy  religion,”  in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  F.  was  not 
only  a  mere  human  being,  but  that  he  po.ssessed  some  of  th« 
i  siuiul  imperfections  of  onr  nature. 

*  When  tortured  by  the  pains  of  crucifixion,  and  harrassed  by  muluplled 
Indignities  and  insults,  he  exclaimed,  “  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast 
thou  forstiken  me  V*  And  this  exclamatiou  we  may  well  cherish,  not 
only  ai  a  precious  instance  of  his  humanity,  but  as  teaching  us  that 
^ose  infusions  of  distrust  with  which  our  sensations  are  occasionally 
imbued,  and  our  hearts  disturbed,  are  venial  in  themsidves,  provided  they 
be  not  voluntirily  indulged,  but  be  combated  by  rational  considerations 
and  pious  reflections,  as  soon  as  they  arise.  For  however  wise  or  good, 
there  arc  probably  none  who  are  not  subject  to  moments  of  tcefitical  in- 
fpiietude.*  Vol.  I.  pp.  224,  225. 

According  to  this  “  precious  instance”  of  philosophising, 
it  seems  that  the  sceptical  inquietude  and  distrust,  which  we 
dmuld  attribute  to  imperfection  both  of  knowledge  and  piety, 
only  occasional  affections  of  the  physical  sensoriuin,  the 
origin  of  which  has  no  connexion  whatever  with  tfie  moral 
constitution  of  our  nature.  Those  who  happen  to  extend 

*  John  xiv.  6.  Act!  if.  12.  1  Cor.  ilL  2.  Gal.  iii.  21,  22.  ox^ 

tphes.  ii.  4.  9.  • 
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thi‘8C  moinrnts”  of  doubt,  to  mouths  and  year*,  maytkap^: 
account  for  their  senNUtions,  and  feel  easy.  tVo  are  capabk  E* 
however,  of  assigning  other  reasons^for  the  pathetic  excLiia.fc 
tion  of  Jesus  (’hrist  amidst  his  multiplied  siHVerings.  The|l 
intimationsof  theevangelical  prophet  that  the  Messiah 
make  his  soul  an  oflfering  for  sin,”  and  that  it  shoidd  “  pleis(  ; 
the  Lord  to  bruise  him  and  to  put  him  to  grief,”  exacth ^  j 
correspond  with  the  history  of  the  evangelists.  If  this  expli  S 
cation  he  rejected,  we  would  ask,  uj)on  what  principles  ofriXj 
equitable  retribution,  or  of  consistency  of  character,  an:  ^ 
that  mental  agony  he  accounted  for,  which  was  etulured 
a  pure  and  perfect  being  who  had  not,  oii  his  own  account,:  ^ 
one  recollection  tinged  with  remorse  nor  one  anticipation 
mingled  with  dread  ?  ® 

“  The  sulFcrings  of  the  cross,”  observes  Mr.  F.  “  he,  whe^ 
was  without  sin,  could  not  deserve;  hut  he  endured  them  for ^ 
our  heneht  and  example  ;  to  teach  us  that  afllict ion,  even  d 
the  siwerost  kiiul,  conduces  greatly  to  the  good  of  man,  not  rS 
only  to  the  correction  of  the  wicked,  hut  to  the  perfect ionin^  >4 
of  the  righteous.”  *  Vol.  T.  p.  210.  If  a  being,  w  hose  character 
is  markc*tl  with  moral  ileicction,  endure  afflictions  even  of  the 
severest  kind,  we  can  easily  vindicate  and  admire  the  benero* 
lent  government  of  God  in  appointing  them ;  hut  to  allot i  • 
series  of  exquisite  sulTcrings  to  one  who  is  “  without  sin”,  so  .  ■  ^ 
that  they  cannot  he  ])enal,  and  at  the  termination  of  his  life,  |  ‘ 
50  that  they  cannot  he  corrective,  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
exemplifying  patience  and  rcsign.ation,  is  so  infinitely  opposed  r  ^ 
to  all  rational  ideas  of  rectitude  in  the  plans  of  the  Divine  | 
Being,  that  the  terms  very  commonly  cast  on  his  characters  J 
revealed  in  scripture  by  Mr.  Fellowes’s  friends,  o(  a  “  ci*  ^ 
pricious”  and  “  malignant”  “  tyrant”  would  seem  to  heconK  3 
applicable.  \V'hat  being  could  he  safe  under  such  a  govern- 
inent !  Surely  the  idea  of  a  covenantetl  vicarious  expiation  of 
kin,  is  not  tjiiiie  so  inadmissible  on  “  rational”  grounds,  at 
this  treasonous  imputation  against  Divine  Justice  !  p 

We  have  always  discovered,  in  our  investigations  of  the  f 
Christian  economy,  an  intimate  connexion  with  the  Mosaic: 
and  patriarchal  disiKmsations,  and  have  considered  the  evi-  ^ 
donee  in  favour  of  the  divine  origin  of  each,  as  mutually 
confirming  their  separate  authoritA’.  What  then  must  have  * . 
been  our  feelings,  at  meeting  witii  the  following  defective 
and  distorted  representations  oi  the  Jewish  system  !  | 

‘  In  the  law  a  multitude  of  observances  arc  enjoined,  w'hlch  see#  | 
very  tittle  agreeable  to  reajon*f  and  certainly  not  in  the  least  condudw  | 

•  This  impious  reflection  on  the  wisdom  of  God,  reminds  us  of  *■  P 
admirable  paper  of  Dr.  Watts,  in  his  “  Miscellaneous  thoughts,”  f 
titled,  Divine  conduct  dufiutid  ttnd  justified,  Vol.  VII.  Woikl.  p.  ^  f 
JL^s  ediuon.  *  I 
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10  hoHncis ;  for  what  connection  with  moral  improvement  of  life  and 
nunners  had  the  curious  distinctions  of  days,  of  meats,  and  drinks 

It  is  one  of  the  principal  and  most  consolatory  articles  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  dispensation,  that  God  will  pardon  the  past  transgressions  of  men, 
on  the  amendment  of  their  lives.  And  hence  Christians  are  assured, 
that  their  endeavours  to  do  the  will  of  God,  will  conduce  to  their  salvation, 
ootwithsunding  their  many  occasional  offences.  But  the  Jew  ish  religion 
was  not  mingltMi  with  these  refieshing  notions  of  the  efHcacy  of  repenunce. 
Thus,  when  they  had  done  amiss,  they  were  almost  discouraged  from  any 
endeavours  to  do  better ;  sinners  were  led  to  consider  their  situation  as 
desperate,  and  conseciuently  to  make  no  effort  to  atone  for  their  past  mis¬ 
conduct  by  their  future  re^rmation.”  Vol.  I.  pp.  165—167. 

Never  did  wt»  witness  more  palpable  and  criminal  ignoranca 
of  the  entire  scope  and  design  of  divine  revelation,  than  u 
discovered  in  these  statements.  Whatever  he  Mr.  F.’s  opiniotu 
concerning  the  origin  and  authority  of  the  Mosaic  dispensa¬ 
tion,  it  is  contrary  to  positive  facts  to  assert,  that  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  guilt  was  alleviated  hy  no  hopes  of  pardon,  and  as¬ 
sociated  with  no  desires  of  amendment.  For  what  end  were 
all  the  varieties  of  sacrificial  rites  appointed,  and  the  most 
si^^nificant  emblems  of  a  future  expiation,  deriving  ail  their 
value  and  efficacy  from  this  important  reference,  so  devoutly 
regarded  ?  Why  did  Jesus  Christ,  whom  as  a  teacher  Mr.  F, 
professes  highly  to  revere,  so  often  assert  the  agreement  of 
liis  designs  with  the  law  of  Moses,  attributing  their  harmony 
and  coineidcncc  to  the  same  divine  constitution,  of  which 
both  dispensations  were  essential  parts  ?  But  we  have  found  out 
that  the  instructions  of  Christ  himself,  notwithstanding  all  the 
sounding  eulogiums  of  Mr.  F.,  are  received  only  so  far  as 
they  are  accordant  with  his  rational  deductions,  and  precon¬ 
ceived  hypotheses.  We  could  easily  illustrate  this  remark  by  a  ci¬ 
tation  of  numerous  passages  in  the  volumes  before  us,  hut  the 
length  to  whicli  our  strictures  have  already  extended  must  limil 
our  observations  to  one  striking,  and  almost  novel  instance  of 
disregard  to  the  plainest  assertions  of  scripture. 

The  instance  to  which  we  allude  respects  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  a  future  judgement,  Mr.  F. 
attempts  to  estaldish,  by  the  usual  arguments,  the  immate¬ 
riality  of  the  human  mind.  In  a  clear  and  interesting  manner 
lie  proves,  tliat  though  the  connexion  between  the  phenomena 
of  thought  and  material  organization  intimate  the  necessity  of 
that  organization,  in  order  to  the  acquisition  and  develope- 
nicnt  of  our  ideas,  yet  that  their  future  existence  and  combi¬ 
nations  by  no  means  necessarily  require  tlie  continuance  of 
that  connexion.  Having  established  this  point,  he  assumes 
'Without  pr(X)f  the  opinion,  that  consciousness,  which  appears 
to  us  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  certain  affection  of  the 
tnind,  invariably  associated  with  the  exercise  of  self-rcflee- 
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tion,  constitiitet  ilio  “  real  identity  of  iiian.”  We  thoughl^B 
every  iK)(iv  who  protended  to  reason  was  aware,  that  consciout.  H 
ness  may  1>e  the  evidence  of  identity,  hnt  that  it  cannot  be  H 
the  ihinj^  itM*lf  He  tlien  states  hypotlietically  the  following  as-  B 
sertion:  “  Ifihisfaeni  '  (consc.onsness)  do,  in  the  very  moment  B 
of  its  «a*paration  from  this  corporeal  abode,  eNj)ei  ience  its  ap.  B 
propriate  degree  of  happiness  t)r  misery,  any  further  risur.  B 
rection  is  snpertlnons,  and  the  judiciul  sentence  is  passed  on  B 
every  individnal  m  the',  hour  of  his  decease.**  Vol.  1.  147.  This  B 
is  a  ditlieulty  which  hits  often  been  felt  hy  reilecting  mindi.  B 
But  liow  d(H*s  Mr.  F.  ohviaU*  it  ?  Not  hy  any  reference  to  the  B 
power  of  (lod,  or  any  remarks  on  the  weakness  of  the  liu- B 
man  intelligence  ;  nor  by  appealing  to  the  direct  evidence  of  B 
the  dying  Saviour  and  the  Anostles  ;  but  by  completely  ex- ■ 
plaining  away  the  language  of  scripture,  after  the  approved  ■ 
manner  of  his  iril)e  of  sceptics,  who  are  desirous  of  rejecting  I 
the  discov(!ries  of  C'hristiamtv,  though  thev  tind  it  convenient  I 
to  maintain  its  authority.  This  explanation  also  involves  t  ■ 
rerieclion  on  the  character  of  desus  ^llri^t,  which  is  directly  ■ 
opposed  to  the  declaration  of  Mr.  F.  himself  in  other  parti  I 
of  his  work.  I 

‘  He  (C'hrist)  often  humoured,  rather  than  opposed,  the  vulgar  eirm  I 
ind  prejudices  of  his  countrymen.  In  mentioning  a  future  life,  he  scew  I 
10  have  8j>okcn  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  in  compliance' with  tht  I 
common  hopes  and  feelings  of  the  more  ignorant  part  of  mankind,  vho,  ■ 
cot  considering  the  nature  of  spirit,  arc  apt  to  imagine  that  the  body  I 
constitutes  the  man. — Hence  in  order  to  render  the  general  truth  of  a.futuit  I 
life  more  striking  to  the  sense  and  better  suited  to  our  gross  conceptioM,  I 
ihe  blessed  and  tenderly  compassionate  Jesus  speaks  of  it  under  the  idci  I 
•f  a  corporeal  resurrection.*  pp.  14S,  149. 

Now  Mr.  Fellowes  had  afhrmeil,  in  his  lecture  on  tlie  Mo¬ 
rale  dispensation,  that  the  Jews  had  no  clear  intimations  of 
a  future  state:  on  a  sudden  it  appears,  that  even  the  more 
ignorant  part  had  common  hopes  and  feelings  on  the  suhjeci; 
and  the  great  teacher  sent  from  heaven  did  not  eiuleavouF 
to  n'fme  tliose  hopes  ami  feelings,  and  impart  iiiore  precise 
and  liefmite  ideas  of  a  future  life,  hut  on  tlie  contrary  reo* 
dered  their  gross  conceptions  still  more  materialised;  and  rc- 

{>eatedly 'asserted  that  they  who  were  in  their  graves  sheuM 
lear  his  voice,  and  come  forth  to  the  resurrection  of  life  or  of 
damnation,”  ac  cording  to  their  characters  in  the  present  world! 
Hence  he  spoke  of  a  “  day  in  the  which  he  would  judge 
the  world  ;’*  and  taught  his  disciples  to  look  forward  to  ‘‘  il»«l 
day**  as  the  consummation  of  tjicir  hopes  and  desires.  Those, 
however,  to  whcmi  he  unfolded  the  mysteries  of  his  kingdom, 
were  not  sulHciently  illuminated  on  these  points.  When 
one  of  their  number  preached  to  the  philosophic  Athenian! 
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about  tbe  rcsurrcvtioii,  thoy  wonKI  have  iinnioJialolv  laid 
aside  their  coiitnipt  for  St.  Paid,  hikI  their  iiiereuuiity  Ve- 
.speciiii^  the  certain  stra.jj;e  things"  .»\liich  he  hrou^ht  to 
their  eir;,  !i:ul  he  oeofi  favoured  \vii!i  ihosc  ititiiuattons  of 
tbc  •neatiinj:  i»f  l’  risi's  aorJs,  whicli  seem  to  have  IkicMi  rc* 
vca.ed  '<)  yh.  rell)\ves!! 

It  vieserves  to  be  noticed,  ili  Jt  Mr  F.  ^ives  up  evi’n  more 
of  Chrlsilaiiiiv,  and  is  more  ionsi*>tenilv  “  r.»t»o;ial,”  tliaii 
til*  111  SI  eelebraiud  leaders  of  iiis  seel.  'Fhey  have  alvvavsi 
n'prcsw'iited  t!ie  resurrection  as  t’*at  important  trurli,  anieh  tlie 
life,  ileatli,  and  ro.siirroetion  of  CMirisi  were  intended,  as  their 
priiK  ’pal  ohject,  to  retultn*  certain.  Mr.  leilo  ves,  iiouc'  cr, 
will  not  ijj  so. easy  as  Dr.  Priestley,  he  will  not  admit  any 
thiin^  >o  incoinprcheiis’ble  its  tiie  resarreetion  of  the  body. 
Til's  ^rand  and  characteristic  doctrine  of  < ’hristianits  is  there* 
fore  a  la  idooed,  and  t!\.*  assertions  of  serpliire,  on  ahieh  it 
.siaml>  on  ilterahly,  are  pas^eil  over  vviih  a  silence  a*  dis- 
i^rdcefel  lo  the  eliaraetvi  of  the  iheoh.i^ian,  as  it  is  con\e- 
nieiit  to  iiis  creed.  ddie«.e  spceiiiiens  of  ihe  end  to  winch 
the  atlt'nii.ts  to  be  wi>e  above  what  is  writien,  if  manlully  and 

isiuenliy  pnrMied,  inevitably  lead,  a»*e  valoabk*  b ‘ucons  lo 
ilie  ine\[)c*rieiiced^  and  lionM  never  be  ovei locked. 

i»nt  ae  have  done; — si.fHeierit  has  been  suid/to  indicate  the 
coiiip'e.sion  of  o  ir  author's  sentiments,  which  are  so  plainly 
op^tO'cd  to  the  clt*are  t'  detat's  of  script n re,  that  a  super- 
fir.  il  ac(|natntan(:.‘.  with  it,  will  immed  ately  sngj;est  tlte  mast 
pmViTlnl  rd’ntations.  W'e  have  confined  our  rem.  rks  to  the 
vie.vs  ()l  Mr.  F.  on  the  character  of  God,  the  present  state 
ot  human  na'iirt*,  and  tin;  pi'cuiiarities  of  the  Christian  sys^ 
turn;  and  oni  for  the  leiii^th  of  our  article,  might  easily  liavc 
cxtenck'vl  ihiMii  to  the  practical  application  of  his  views.  As 
fir  as  'di(!  '.(irnl  disen  sions  of  the  aulhnr  involve  an  appeal 
to  his  prineijiles  on  these  subjects,  t!ie  intellig^nit  rcuvier 
"ill  l)c  i-nuh  c*d  to  .  erccivc  iheir  defects  or  ilieir  deformity  » 
^nd  lo  appl  y  tlic  necessary  dedntlions sir  explanations  which  will 
he  r  .juisiLe  to  re  ider  even  them  of  any  value.  To  ailv-rt, 
iihor  the^e  s»at  m ’..is,  to  ilie  features  of  style  exhibited  in 
ti.’  work,  w  I’llvi  l)C  cijcregious  tritimg.  VVheii  the  s.*nti- 
ni  fi*,  of*  a  writer,  professing  himself  a  Christian  teacher,  are. 
njarkr  r  ^»y  (1  oT.irned  hostility  agiitist  tit  ise  truths  wliicli 
aloicgivc  lift*  and  energy  lo  onr  hopes  and  fvelings,  which 
^k)ielia\e  reclaimed  prutligaic'-,  animate  I  missionaries,  ami 
^ii^laiiie  i  martyrs,  w.-  w  tuess  his  literary  dofects  wil.iout  anger, 
•It)  1  his  talent:,  without  delight. 


IV. 


Alt.  IV.  Etsa^  OH  the  Theory  of  Moneys  and  the  frtncipUt  of  Com»  H 

meree.  By  John  Wheatley.  H 

f  Concluded  from  Page  H 

II.  THE  branch  of  Mr.  Wheatley’*  discussions,  of  which  we  B 
proposed  to  treat  in  the  *c*cond  place,  is  his  controveny  H 
with  his  predecessors.  On  this  head  however,  the  desire  to  K 
keep  our  review  within  moderate  limits,  will  compel  us  to  B 
be  very  short.  1 

In  Mr.  Hume  he  finds  his  own  second  and  third  proposi-  pi? 
lions.  At  least  “  they  are  deducible  from  his  argument" 

Mr.  Hume,  therefore,  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  nave  de¬ 
prived  our  author  of  the  honour  of  being  a  discoverer,  and 
to  have  left  him  nothing  but  the  suhaltern  task  of  re}>eating 
at  secoiul  hand.  But  Mr.  Hun)e  “examined  his  subject  in 
too  cursory  a  manner  to  give  to  his  observations  the  conas-  i 
tcncy  and  precision  of  a  regular  inquiry,  and  he  frequently 
divw  partial  inferences  in  direct  opposition  to  his  generil 
reasoning.  Though  he  argued  that  money  every  w'here 
maintained  its  level,  yet  he  admitted  that  one  nation  might 
retain  a  greater  relative  (piantity  than  another.  He  adduced 
the  position  that  plenty  of  money  gave  obstruction  to  trade 
by  the  advance  of  prices  ;  yet  he  at  the  same  time  con. 
tended  that  it  gave  a  stimulus  to  industry’.  He  in  one  place 
deprecates  the  increase  of  currency,  and  in  another  approve 
of  it.  He  condemns  the  circulation  of  paper  because  H 
.  causes  the  increase  ;  and  recommends  the  debasement  of  coin 
for  the  purpose  of  causing  it.”  The  examination  of  so  many 
alledged  contradictions,  to  tiu'  imputation  of  which  a  fund*. 
mental  error  of  Mr.  Hume,  received  however  by  Mr.  Wheat- 
ley  as  an  established  truth,  affords  too  much  foundation, 
would  require  so  many  references  and  quotations,  as  to  be 
altogether  inconsistent  with  our  limits  ;  w’e  must  therefore  lean 
it  entirely  to  the  industry  and  curiosity  of  such  of  our  read¬ 
ers  as  are  interested  in  the  inquiry.  The  writings  of  Mr. 
Hume  on  the  subject  of  money  are  comprised  in  a  narrow  com¬ 
pass,  and  a  careful  perusal  of  the  Essays  on  Money,  on  In¬ 
terest,  and  on  the  Balance  and  Jealousy  of  Trade,  will  enable 
any  well-informed  reader  to  form  an  oiiinion  of  the  censurci 
of  Mr.  Wheatley. 

Mr.  Wheatley  examines,  too,  the  merit  of  the  speculatioW 
of  Sir  James  Steuart  on  the  subject  of  money ;  but  this  cri¬ 
ticism  we  are  obliged  entirely  to  pass  over,  and  hasten  » 
nuakc  a  few  observations  on  his  objections  to  the  principle* 
and  conclusions  of  Dr.  Smith. 

Dr.  Smith,”  he  says,  (p.  15.)  ‘‘  was  sensible  that  ther* 
existed  sanu'  latent  principle  wliich  prevented  the  accurouU* 
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lion  of  money  »•»  any  given  country  he.yond  a  certain  extent ; 
vet  lie  never  attained  to  the  tliscovery  of  this  prinetphr^  and 
knew  not  by  what  operation  the  general  amount  of  the  enr^ 
reiicy  of  clilVerent  countries  was  limited.”  He  says  again, 
(i).  “  Js  this  principle  by  some  inadvertency  escaped  the 

oliserxation  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  he  was  of  course  incapable 
of  explaining  the  fundamental  tenets  of  the  science,  and 
elucidating  the  real  cansi*  of  the  limit  of  money.”  Let  us 
next  inquire  what  is  this  weighty  and'  rec'onditc  principle, 
whicli  Dr.  Adam  Smith  failed  of  discovering;  from  ignorance 
of  which,  he  remained  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of 
money  ;  whicli  Mr.  WSieatley  liowever  has  discovered  ;  and 
which  has  enabled  Mr.  Wheatley  to  unfold  such  interesting 
and  luminous  trntlis  in  regard  to  this  important  commodity. 
Our  author  tells  us,  (p.  15.)  This  eBectise  priuciple  is  the 
action  of  money  as  an  uniform  vtcasutY  of  value.''  But  it 
unfortunately  happens,  that,  according  to  w'hal  we  have  al¬ 
ready  advanced,  these  are  words  entirely  without  a  meaning. 
Wc  have  already  seen  that  money  is  not  a  measure  of  value. 
We  have  likewise  seen  that  money  is  not  uniform  in  its  own 
value,  for  even  according  to  Mr.  WheatleA*  it  can  purchase 
much  mure  labour,  the  mo.st  important  of  all  commodities, 
in  France,  than  it  can  in  Kngland.  It  may  be  still  farther 
obsened,  that  the  term  “  uniform  measure  of  value,”  is  an¬ 
other  of  those  ambiguous  phrases,  by  which  w'e  have  aln*ady 
wTtt  that  our  author  has  been  so  often  confounded  and  mis-r 
led.  W’e  should  be  averse*  to  detain  onr  readers  with  the 
analysis  of  so  many  of  these  phrases,  did  we  not  perceive, 
with  deep  regret,  that  almost  all  the  speculators  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  money  who  have  appeared  during  late  years,  and 
who  have  appeared  in  much  greater  profusion  on  this  than 
on  any  other  branch  of  political  ccocomy,  have  launched 
forth  in  an  ocean  of  unmeaning  terms,  and  have  wasted 
their  own  time  and  that  of  their  readers,  without  adding  one. 
useful  idea  to  the  stock  of  knowledg^^  on  this  important  sub¬ 
ject.  As  Mr.  Wheatley  figures  at  the  head  of  this  respect* 
^le  body,  it  seems  peculiarly  proper  in  his  ca.se  to  aBbrd 
a  pretty  full  specimen  of  the  sin  which  most  easily  be- 
w?ts  them.  We  would  earnestly  recommend  to  his  and  to 
their  attention,  the  chapter  in  f.ocke’s  Essay  on  Hvw^n  Un- 
derstandmg ^  On  clear  and  distinct  Ideas,”  and  the  whol^ 
of  the  third  hook  “  On  Words  or  Language  in  General 
together  with  the  whole  of  Dr.  Reid’s  Essays  on  the  InteU 
hvual  Powers.  Uniform”  literally  means  of  one  form, 
hut  money  cannot  in  this  sense  be  said  to  he  an  uniform 
Pleasure  of  value,  for  it  is  sometimes  in  the  lorm  of  guineas, 
'umciimcs  of  dollars,  sometimes  of  francs,  and  at  other  times 
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ill  many  nllmr  forint.  *  “  Uniform,”  however,  may  ho  used 
in  nnoiher  spn‘ie.  A  quart  may  he  sai<i  to  he  an  iinifom 
miNKuri*,  whether  llie  vtwsel  he  of  a  square,  or  eyiindrieal, 
or  conical,  or  a  inanpnlar  >ha|)e,  if  it  smII  measures  the 
same  qe  lUtiiy.  Hut  neither  in  this  seii'^e  is  money  an  uiji. 
form  nii*a-nre  ;  fv)r  the  dollar,  the  franc,  \*c.  do  not  measure 
the  >ame  fjuantity  with  a  guinea,  a  shilling,  If  we  en¬ 

deavour  to  a|>|ilv  to  the  phrase  the  <nilv  interpretation  which 
has  atu  m  anin*;,  we  must  say  that  an  t'fpral  qnatitity  nf 
the  preci(»us  mCtals,  in  whatever  shape  or  for!n,  always  mea. 
surv*s  an  t*qual  quantity  of  all  other  cmnmodities,  that  is  to 
say,  can  purcle-.se.  an  eiptal  cpiantity  of  them.  Hut  this  we 
have  seen  is,  hy  Mr.  Wheatley's  own  confession,  not  true. 
It  is  however  tine,  that  there  is  a  »xeneral  tendenev  in  the 
prtM'ious  nutals  toward  this  uniformity  of  value;  hut  it  is 
not  l('‘-s  trim  that  there  is  an  ec]ually  stroncf  teiulencv  in  1 
everv  o’ Iter  eommodity,  each  .S(»ekin<r  the  ht*st  market,  as  j 
naturally  as  «:old  and  silvt  r,  and  i’sieli  as  eertainlv  rt'aching  i 
it  ;  with  the  sole  diiVeri  nee  of  the  mvaun*  or  less  dillieultv  ! 
of  the  jouriu'y.  Dr.  Smith  was  frilly  as  mneh  aware  of  this 
tendency  in  ino’'.ey  Mr.  \V  licallcy  ;  he  was  mnrh  more 

fully  aware  of  the  .same  tendency  in  all  other  articles  than 
Ml.  Wheatley,  wliospiaksof  it  as  if  it  were  something  |)e- 1 
rnliar  to  money  ;  and  he  was  much  move  fully  aware  than 
Mr.'  W’heatley  of  the  circumstances  whieli  prevent  tlie  full 
opera’ifin  of  tlu'  teiulencv  of  money  toward  an  unii’onti 
value,  and  create  a  far  greater  diversitv  in  diOerinit  piiwes 
than  it  suits  Mr.  W'heat lev's  theory  to  admit.  Sucli  are  the 
author's  di^eoveMe.s  respecting  the  futility  of  Dr.  SmitIA 
dm-trine  of  money.  'The  repres^^ntatinn  of  that  doctrine 

wh’ch  \\c  exliihit'*  in  six  pro po  it  ions  s(*le*  ted  for  pariicu’ir 
o.\aniin:nioi',  audrds  so  unlair  anil  nn'^a^isfaetorv  a  view  o( 
the  piinciples  of  Sniiih,  that  we  helie\  ‘  he  has  not  fulltf 
coMtprehended  the  import  of  that  er(*at  ])hilosopher's  writin|ri 
on  tins  snhji-el ;  for  no  hitentio;^:tl  injestice,  we  are  w’cU 
a^sttred,  is  imimtahle  to  Mr.  W’heatlev  :  on  i lie  contrary, 
cottsaler  idm  as  not  nily  a  fair,  hut  a  candid  eontroversialist- 
Hi.  'Til, It  pait  ot  the  work  of  wliich  wo  p* opo  ed  to  tri'H 
in  ’he  ihir.l  nlace,  begins  with  a  cliapter  on  the  course 
exeh.ince.  'I'nis  chapter,  in  the  authoi’s  ojunion,  dis.doses 
some  et  the  prolotmdest  arcana  of  his  dortriiu*.  I»nt,  in 
fact,  uotlupg  i»  nion*  sunple  than  tiie  operation  of  exclmn|^et 
and  it  is  enliveiy  tln»  indistinct  and  inadequate 

ideas  ot  the  anlhor,  tl'nt  he  has  supposed  anv  gr% at  mystetj 
to  iM'  itivi  Ivcd  lu  n.  Thi*  co»ii’se  of  exchange,  he  tells  w* 
“is  the  practical  means  i)v  wliit'h  the  eqiiivaleitev  of  inoiif? 
is  maintained.”  rhii  very  true,  liiit  this,  when  the  tech* 
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nical  trrais  of  tho  ineichant  are  explained,  means  neiilicr 
more  nr»r  less,  than  that  gold  and  silver  pass  from  llu:  rountry 
where  they  are  cheap  to  the  cenntrv  when;  tltey  are  dear. 
*riie  v\ liole.  of  I’je  lo  i^  cliapler,  therefore,  in  which  so  much 
abslr^l^e  learnin'^  is  expemUnl  on  this  suhject,  seems  to  us 
v(Tv  nearly  uselv*s<,  »>r  wor>e  than  useless,  if  falling  imo 
t\vi»  or  thn*e  impor'a'tt  enors  lay  any  foumlation  lor  that 
sentenee  HeteiU  us  h>r  example,  i!»ai  no  connection  exist* 
between  the  course  of-  exchanj^e  and  tiie  balance  of  trade  ; 
.that  till?  fluctuations  in  the  exchange  arc  not  occasioned  hy 
the  excess  or  seareiiy  of  hills.  Beeanse  tliesj  are  not  the 
only  cau.H?s  of  i!ic  ellect  which  he  examines,  he  suppose* 
that  they  an*  no  cause  at  all.*  0 

'fhe  chapter  w'hic’u  toliows  is,  “  On  the  nnetnation  of  the 
niarkci-jtrice  of  money  above  and  httlow  its  mint  price  f  ’  a 
stilfieci  which  in  general  is  very  little  nndeiNiood,  and  on 
which  the.  lahonrs  of  Mr.  Wheatley,  we  are  sorry  to  siv, 
have  very  little  tendency  to  throw  light,  'riie  first  sentence 
of  the  chapter  runs  thus  :  “  As  1  alliniipted  in  the  |)rceeding 
cliapi  T  to  explain  the  ^elVect,  w  hich  the  uniform  gravitation 
of  inonev  to  its  level  produced  011  the  cour.e  of  t?\chauge, 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  shew  the  t?lfect  which  it  produces 
on  the  prici*  of  hnihon.''  We  have  already  seXm  that  the 
term  “  gr  ivitation  of  money  to  iu  level,”  can  oni\  mean, 
the  tendency  of  gold  and  silver  to  an  uniform  valne  all  over 
the  world.  Monev  is  a  term  for  g()ld  and  silver  in  one  shape, 
hiiilion  is  a  term  for  gold  and  silver  in  ai)oth(‘r  slnpe,  and 
the  value  of  auv  portion  of  either  entiivdy  depemis  upon 
the  ({uantity  of  tin*  prei  ions  metal  whieii  it  happens  to  eon* 
tain.  When  Mr.  W’lie.idey  tiuirefore  says  thru  he  i>  poing 
to  exjilain  the  leiidenev  which  the  gravitation  of  ii^^n  y  iis 
level  produces  njion  the  price  of  hnllioit,  it  is  the  s  ?me  thing 
as  if  he  proposed  to  exjuain  the  elfeet  whicli  the  lendencv 
ol  go!  I  and  silver  to  an  uniformity  of  prici*,  produced  upon 
the  price  of  goM  and  silver.  'I'iie  a  l^wer  is  very  [dam; 
ait  approximation,  gieatei'  or  les^,  to  that  nnifortnity.  As 
.Mr.  \V  heatley  linds  opt,  however,  that  it  produce.^  very  dif- 
K’reiii  results,  we  may  rest  assured  that  he  iias  greatly  mis- 
talst  :i  the  matter. 

I'liis  a.)siriise  subject,  whicli  is  so  much  darkened  by  the 
inijierfceiion  of  tiie  language  employed  about  it,  wesuoiild 
attempt  in  vam  to  elucidate  in  the  compass  oi  a  crijijne. 
Ail  iliat  wi*  ('an  do  is,  to  shew  (wliieb  will  not  reipiire  many 
words)  that  Mr.  Wboaiiey's  principle  of  “  llic  lc>.  !,”  wliieli 
iti  his  hands  works  so  many  miiacUs,  is  not  ade(|na*i.  to 
acroijiit  for  the  tlni  luation  oftlic*  prici*  of  hulLoti  aho*  c  and 
h‘*l.)\v  the  mint  [incc.  To  simplify  the  ijuesllon,  let  ih  sU[»- 
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pose  that  we  have  no  money  in  this  country  but  gold  money; 
and  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  fractions,  let  us  suppose 
that  an  ouiue  of  gold  is  coined  into  four  pieces  calK^d  gui¬ 
neas,  or  any  thinjj  else.  The  mint  price  of  an  ounce  of 
gold  is  therefort'  tour  guineas.  If  the  government  should 
coin  moie  of  these  guineas  than  are  wanted,  are  they  not  still 
bullion,  and  can  they  not  either  be  exported  or  wrought  it 
home,  with  hardly  any  interruption  tYom  any  restrictions  that 
government  can  impose  r  How  then  can  they  ever  sink  be. 
low  the  price  of  bullion?  It  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  the 
limit  of  their  enhancement  above  the  market  price  of  bul¬ 
lion.  If  th(‘  (piaiiiitv  coin(‘d  is  less  than  whai  is  necessary 
for  the  full  snpo!y  of  the  community,  the  accommodHtion 
which  they  afVorn  uill  dispose  every  individual  to  ijive  some¬ 
what  more  for  them,  than  he  wouhl  for  an  equal  weight  of 
bullion.  Mr.  Wheatley’s  level  then  will  account  fora  ceilaio 
flcpression  of  bullion  below  the  mint  price,  hut  will  by  no 
means  account  for  any  elevation  above  it.  I'he  dnctiiations 
therefore,  as  well  above*  as  below  that  price,  which  are  cx. 
perienced  in  the  course  of  trade,  must  be  dependent  u|>on 
causes  of  which  Mr.  Wheatley  ha.s  not  been  aware. 

The  chaptc*rs  on  Lord  LiveqiooPs  letter  to  the  King,  and 
on  the  amount  of  onr  speeie  we  must  entirely  omit.  In  the 
chapter  “on  the  theory  of  the  balance  of  trade,”  there  are 
some  very  useful  statements,  and  some  very  sensible  remarks. 
It  is  the  author’s  object  to  shew,  that  by  the  oftieial  accounts 
of  the  hahince  of  trade  in  our  favour  ‘iOO, 000,000/.  of  gold 
and  silver  have  during  the  last  century  been  importerl  into 
this  island  ;  that  of  this  immeinie  (juantity  a  small  portion 
only  remains;  that  the  greater  portion  of  it  must  have  de¬ 
parted  in  the  ordinary  way  of  eommeree;  that  the  notion 
therefore  of  getting  rich  evea  in  bullion  by  the  balance  of 
trade,  is  as  false  in  fact,  as  it  is  unfounded  in  theory. 

One  apparent  objection  to  this  conclusion  arises  from  our 
foreign  expenditure  in  time  of  war.  Mr.  Wheatley  examines 
this  subject  at  great  length,  with  a  view  to  ])rove  that  this 
foreign  expenditure  i>  defrayed  by  the  \  xportation  of  goods, 
not  ot  moil*  V.  lie  introduces  some  inconclusive  reasoning, 
founded  on  bis  own  theory ;  but  there  are  many  good  re¬ 
marks,  wliich  an*  dnwn  fnim  a  bt*tter  source.  To  rectify 
all  h)>  mistakes,  and  to  explain  clearly  tiu*  efft*cts  of  a  fo¬ 
reign  expenditure  upon  the  balance  of  trade,  upon’  the 
course  of  exch  o  ge,  and  upon  the  national  slock  of  gold 
and  silver,  wonUT  n*qiiire  a  very  wide  space.  It  is  un- 
douhtediv  true,  that  had  this  country^  sustained  no  foreign 
expenditure  during  the  whole  eentniy,  it  uonid  have  had 
just  as  little  of  the  30<),0(X),000/.  as  it  now  has.  But  wf 
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doubt  whetlier  wc  sliould  have  been  of  this  way  of  thinking^ 
bad  nothing  operated  to  convince  ns,  l>eside  wliat  Mr.  Wheat- 
ley  has  advanced. 

The  concluding  inquiry  of  Mr.  Wheatley  respects  the  de¬ 
preciation  of  money,  and  he  advances  a  variety  of  obsen'a- 
lions  both  on  its  causes  and  eH'ects.  We  have  occupied  so 
nuich  space  with  the  preceding  parts  of  the  inquiry,  that  we 
cannot  enter  into  a  full  analysis  of  his  opinions  on  this  subject. 
The  collection  of  facts  is  useful,  but  the  speculation  is  de¬ 
fective. 

From  the  conquest  to  the  present  time,  money,  he  thinks, 
has  progressively  depreciated.  In  considering  the  subject, 
he  divides  this  period  into  three  parts;  the  first  extending 
from  William  I.  to  Klizabeth  ;  the  second,  from  Klizabeth  to 
the  Hevolntion  ;  the  third,  from  the  Revolution  to  tlie  present 
times.  During  the  period  from  the  conquest  to  the  reign  ol 
F.lizahcth,  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  he  represents  as 
occasioned  solely  by  the  debasement  of  the  coin  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  successive  operations  of  government,  by  which  coin  of  the 
same  denomination  was  made  to  contain  less  and  less  of  the 
precious  metal.  The  depreciation  of  money  during  the  second 
period,  he  says,  was  accelerated  by  the  influx  of  money  from 
America.  This  expression  implies  that  something  else  co- 
ojierated.  But  this  he  neglects  to  explain.  •  During  the  third 
|K*riod,  from  the  commencement  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
IHlh  century,  money,  he  tells  us,  has  depreciateil  111  per 
cent.  Of  this  depreciation,  the  annual  supply  of  gold  and 
silver  from  the  mines  in  South  America  will,  according  to  his 
estimate,  account  for  40  per  cent.  ;  the  remaining  Tl  per  cent, 
lie  supposes,  owes  its  existence  entirely  to  the  issue  of  paper 
money  in  Kurope. 

This  last  opinion'  naturally  suggests  a  variety  of  reflections  ; 
and  so  many  erroneous  opinions  prevail  on  the  subject  of  paper 
money,  that  it  might  not  be  proper,  inadequate  as  our  limits 
arc,  altogether  to  pass  it. 

There  is  one  mode  in  which  we  can  perceive  that  the  use  of 
paper  money  in  Kurope  has  contributed  to  depreciate  the 
general  currency.  It  is  a  principle  abundantly  fixed,  and  in¬ 
deed  admitted  by  Mr.  Wheatley,  that  the  value  of  gold  and 
silver  in  coin,  is  entirely  determined  by  their  value  in  bullion. 
Now,  as  bullion,  gold  and  silver  are  universally  allowed  to  he 
justly  regarded  as  mere  commodities,  whose  value  is  deter¬ 
mined  entirely  by  the  demand  which  there  is  for  them  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  supply.  Thus,  while  the  supply  remains  the  same, 
if  any  occurrence  should  happen  to  increase  the  demand  for  gold 
and  silver,  if  they  should  be  applied  to  any  new  purpose,  for 
which  a  quantity  that  was  not  wanted  before  becomes  necessary. 
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then  the  value  of  those  morals  wonkl  rise,  and  inoiipy  would  be 
enhanced,  not  depreciat'd.  'I'hus,  too,  shonhl  any  occiirr  nc^ 
happen  winch  u*-senetl  the  demand  for  j^oid  and  >.lv<‘r,  should 
they  he  dj'^pensed  with  in  any  employment  for  wliich  they  j 
were  formeilv  watCetl,  their  va!»  e  would  sink,  and  nioniT  | 
wouhl  l>e  depn'ciated.  Hut  this  is  r  ally  the  etVect  which  his 
hreii  pr«»  hiced  hy  aooptin^  the  ns(‘  cd  papi  r  money.  The  use 
of  J»old  and  silver  has  become  to  a  oreai  depree  extinct  in 
enrrenev  ;  the  ilemand  h.is  thus  been  considerably  lessened,  j 
while  the  sn;>;  Iv  reiiiaineil  the  .'■ame,  er  nearly  tin*  same;  the  | 
pritv,  arcoitbnplv,  has  kdlen  in  a  eori\  spondent  prr portion.  j 
'I'iii?  principle,  ln*wever,  seems  ina(U'<piati' to  acc'oiint  for  so  ] 
ex’raorcenarv  an  e '«*et  as  a  depr<*eiation  ol  71  pi*r  cent.  I  hish 
nearlvtwo  hirdsof litewltole  ;  whiehwotdd  ini]slv  that  the  iiseof 
p)ld  and  siber  in  coin,  were*  enr‘*etiry  (ouliiti*.!  to  tlie  prccFous 
metals,  wonhi  ocensio!i  a  <*opsr.m])'ion  oftho'e  ntet.ds,  nearly 
dnuhle  all  other  KI'mIs  (d*  c  oes;in'.|'t»ot<  taken  tccprther.  Hut 
this  is  ai)s»  rd.  Mr.  Wheatlev  aecor'lii^trl v  endea' ours  to  ac- 
count  lor  i\  threat  pan  ol  {\\c  4  |irct,  h\  ;:no*ln'r  (.pvTution  uhiih 
he  asenl>e>  to  papi'r  m  ney.  1\  per  isp.nn*.  ,  hintnp  a  tetulcnrv 
to  ht»  issin  d  in  exeess,  enhaocis,  hesn\s,  the  price*  of  eom- 
moditiis.  'I'hi*  reason  h<*  siat  ns  fo|»('ws:  “  ll  it  hi?  true, 
that  all  ]»ri«  es  are  in  |?r*  portion  to  the  i  naniitv  of  cnrrency, 
and  that  iht*  cjnantrv  ot  enrr*  ,  ry  is  :.e'.'t'*"nted  i)V  the  ]uihlira- 
Hon  o'  p  per.  t  iu*ees‘ar  1\  t‘‘  i  p'apee  invst  «)et  Msion 

an  .nUaiee  o'  oriees  r».ri  -nt  w.iii  the  ae.p ineniatinn, 

nn«l  propoit.  tjai’y  I'.ejiress  *hr  tahe*  of  n-ionev.'”  'This,  as  far 
ns  we  ean  ♦  «  reeive,  is  i!1o  Mini  ;  inl  Mih>‘anee  of  his  retison- 
ini;  on  lies  tibu'ct.  Hill  the  lirs*  of  tln*se  pri'niise.s,  viz. 
that  111  priee>  m\*  in  prop  rin  tt  to  tin*  ijnni:tit\  rl’  enrrenev, 
we  Is.iM*  .»  r  s '<  o,  «>  ;  i  .sier  in.ltu”, d  nl.  'l  ire  a.rpnnu'ut 
thei'Ho’.s'  I  Us  to  the  jjr  'iipd.  is  is  not  ail  ;  fer  in  the 

vri«n^  i  (if  th*  '  •  pr<*n'iM's,  N  iy..  ti  n  tli  *  (leantity  of  enrrenev  b 
nn*  nieoteii  b\  the  ? utt>l*cai ioti  of  t  ain  r  inonev,  two  things  that 
are  <t  .i  n..'nre  \('!\  wnielv  d.iVert ,  si* ’in  to  lx*  .sttantrclv 
eontonti.ksl.  1  ‘uTe  are  'wo  spi'c'ie'*  (1  paper  nioix'v,  the  laws 
of  w’ii'  h  are  reti  nleddx  dis.  firdant.  'i  tu  re  art*,  l.st.  he 
notes,  lairMc  <s»»  den  ;(n(h  'f  re'^poT'sihle  hankers  ;  there  is, 
1NM\*.  l\ ’  •  r  ».»ned  ;s  op  the  nnt’xwitv  <  (  C'  vendnent. 

('!  tie*  !*e.t«  r  x-ta.  a?  ^  "  initv  may  hi*  isMjrtl  ;  end  i:  may 
sink  t  •  nv  e-  prec’e  th  n.  *  v  *  Ixx'ii  witv.cs  ed  in  tb.<»  <  ascs  of 


iirec’ •  t»»  n. 


•lie  h*.  ’TV  1)  •»«...!  p*nv^  ij.,-.  p;p^'(>r  i^spivi  hy  the  covet n- 

tneiu  <1*  t’’»*  I  nit-vi  St:  t  ^  hi  tin*  w  *.•  of  ih.p  rex oinlii'ii.  ’^Die 
♦orMxer  pi»e  »  »<  s  I'j  ilu  ’  ankt'.-M  M'  h  !  as  they  aiert  ally 
pavabh  o't  (ie’nand.  (  n  »  i  »m cr  1  e  eit'a  r  in  e\r(  ssi'  e  ijuan- 
iny,  or  enis''  a  dep«/'  i.xion  lM\f*nd  t‘i:d  w  I  it  It  xve  iiavc 
nln^adv  i\*o|^T*(d.  I*nt  wit’mnt  en’or’mrr  imo  »hc  rhunon- 
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ictra’inn  of  tins  iinponant  tru  h,  wincli  ' would  carry  us  far 
b.'Voii '»  our  lisnits,  wo  r.  iiill  couicut  our*Jclvos  witli  showiiijr, 
lliit  t.u*  iofcrouc«’s  winch  ISIr  W'liont Icy  would  here  draw,  are 
n*allv  iucoMsi'itcut  witii  ins  own  pi-itiri'  los. 

W.icu  notes  continue  pavahl**  on  dcuiMnd,  and  arc  not  suh- 
jtTt  to  disi-oinn,  oil  the  dcjiiccivition  hicli  tlicy  s’istrin,  is 
iH'CJ'N  arilv  couim*  licalctl  to  dh*  coin  of  t!u*  con?)  rv  rhus, 
H.'icn.a  one  j)ountl  iiotc  can  purciiasc.  as  much  of  at»y  sort  of 
coanmidiiv,  as  t w  *n’ y  to  whatever  decree  the.  note 

tk'Ciiiics  in  Its  |)  »wcr  (d*  |)’ircliaMniT,  to  tin*  .sunk  •  d‘.ireeare 
the  tw  luv  sIuIIuil:'  reduce  1  in  their  }>•  wero'*  ;»nrcha>iii}^.  Hnt 
MO  pnr  odiion  c  »mtccre  1  with  ihi.'.  suhieci'iN  h  ‘tt  r  e.t.Mishod 
iIkiu  this;  lint  the  I  and  silv  T  in  coin,  hear  the  same 
t.iliie  as  jrolii  and  silver  in  h-;dio!J.  IVirdcnlar  -’ccidv'nfs  may 
to*  a  little  time  ra  -.e  ..loir  value  in  coi  i  •ii)ove,  or  (l(toress 
it  below,  then*  valin*  itt  huilr>’i ;  h  i*  erjuaiity  is  the  natural 
ht.iie  It)  which  it  eon.^tanily  apjiros’eu'itrs.  ^Vbatcvcr  oiVert, 
therefore,  the  issue  of  paper  iuo  tey,  (t'm^  wdficli  is  most 
Comm  nils,  atnl  .hoiild  he  exeliisivciy  I  nown  hy  that  title,  the 
lines  of  ha‘i!v(*rs,  payalih'  on  demand)  ha-  to  depr'cato  the 
enrrenev,  the  same  cile  't  it  ha-^  to  rcdiM*e  th('|)ricoof  hulli'>n. 
Now  .Mr,  Wdiemlov  tells  us,  (  . 'JH.5)  “  that  the  paper  of  any 
^iv  I  (omiJrv,  ins»ea  I  of  heoig  limitt'd  tlie  an. omit  of  the 

i;o!  I  aa  I  silver,  wJiich  would  circulate  if  there  were  no  paper, 
liiav  he  auemenlcd,  without  redtiet.i)n  to  a  discount,  to  an 
iiul  ‘uiitc  extent,  pro\  ided  t!ia*  tin*  paper  of  odier  countries 
siiill  ho  augmented  in  a  similar  ratio.”  It  foilo  v-;,  hy  Mr. 
^UH’ai!(*\’s  cone,  nsiim-,  that  eurreney  n  av  he  depreciated  to 
at)  iadefini’e  extent ;  lint  if  so,  the  value  of  j^old  and  silver 
may  he  i\  deiced  to  ini  iiuleli. me  extent ;  an  1  if  nations  worvt 
to  on  in  i!ie  anlonr  of  l,.suin;.r  |)ap(‘r,  tlie\  unehr,  hy  that 
sii)«^r|e  cireimisianec,  reduce  ^old  and  silver  Ixdow  the  value  of 
“t  loa  i  and  e.opjier,  wit!»oui  ilu*  smallest  ifierea-e  in  t!ic  stip- 
jdv,  .ind  with  a  verv  insiijnilieant  (h'creasti  in  the  (i(mta«id. 
It  i-  dillicult  to  imawine  anv  ridicfio  iul  ahsindum  more 
V')ii)ph*n?  than  thi-.  TlH^  truth  is,  tliat  Mr.  Wdnsitley  is  hv 
a  *  in 'aiis  a  masn*r  of  has  snhjeef.  Hi*  lias  very  ’  iinwiselv 
tahen  uj)o'i  himself  tin*  funetion  of  te.M*In*r,  when  he  would 
have  ht\*n  mm  h  Itettet*  employe  !  in  oxer  i  in^  that  of  IcMriK*!*. 
Iherv*  sci’ins  to  he  no  suh|iet  on  wliieh  mankind  are  more 
apt  to  deei'ive  tliemsidvO'  in  this  way,  than  the  std)jeel  of 
p^diTi(:;il  otonomv.  Ihus  author  goes  forward,  explaining 
nnd  ren'-oning  about  Ids  (‘rroneons  positions,  positions  of 
'' 'icli  i.he  folly  seems  so  easy  to  h  *  iicteet<.*d,  with  as  much 
(>ijij)l,irenev,  atid  as  ninch  confidi'iiee,  as  if  he  W4*re. 
d  'scrndmg  to  the  bottom  of  the  most  important  inehs.  Dr. 
lie  treats,  with  a  moal  ilcciiieil  air  of  .superiority;  a- 
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n  man  whoHC  views  were  weak  and  8U|>erficial  indeed,  coib« 
IKtred  with  the  force  and  profundity  of  his  own.  While  hecoi>* 
liiiucs  in  this  temper,  we  may  venture  to  assure  him,  heiiD  I 
make  little  progress  in  political  economy,  though  he  seems  not 
to  he  deficient  either  in  acuteness  or  ingimuity. 
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accumulate  facts  and  to  register  observations  is  an  cii) 
task  ;  perseverance  and  a  very  moderate  portion  of  in*  ^ 
tellect  will  sulfice  to  fill  the  pages  of  a  common  place  hook; 
but  to  exhibit  a  connected  view  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  to  '% 
combine  them  scientifically,  and  to  nuison  n])on  them  justly—  f 
in  short,  to  treat  them  philosophically,  is  the  peculiar  prero-  ■ 
gutive  of  genius.  Tliis  excellent  design  has  been  executed  " 
by  M.  Ilany,  in  a  manner  the  most  honourable  to  bis  abililiei  i 
\Ve  ceiuiinly  have  not  been  uniformly  pleased  with  bis  |)eT.  | 
formance,  in  which  there  are  both  errors  and  deficiencies  de- 
serving  of  censure;  but  its  merits  are  so  great  and  so. nume-  . 
rous,  and  its  failings  so  few,  some  of  them  even  arc  so  ; 
brilliant,  that  we  hesitate  not  to  assure  our  readers  there  is  i 
more  originality  of  manner  and  more  vigour  of  intellect  dh-  f 
covenible  in  the  Trait i  dc  Physique  of  M.  llaiiy,  than  in  | 
any  other  elementary  treatise  of  Natural  Philosophy  which  i 
has  lor  many  years  made  its  appearance  in  Britain.  The 
'I'lanslator  has  i*xci*nted  his  task  with  fidelity  and  skill;  the 
public  are  well  acejuainted  with  his  talents,  and  will  doubtless 
icel  much  indebted  to  him  for  presenting  so  valuable  a  pro- 
tluctiou  to  their  notice. 

In  this  country,  M.  llauy  has  been  known  chiefiy  by  his 
researclies  into  the  nature  and  laws  of  crystallization  ;  and  I 
his  tlu'ory  hits  deservedly  ranked  highest  among  those  which 
have  been  deviseil  for  explaining  that  curious  and  interest¬ 
ing  subject.  I  he  present  voluim^s  constitute  part  of  a  course 
ot  instruction  tor  tfie  Krt'uch  National  Lyceum,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Biot's  Astix>nomy  and  Franco'ur’s  Mechanics. 

‘  M.  Haiiy’s  object,  in  composing  this  work,*  says  the  translator, 

•  was  not  to  produce  a  compilation  of  earlier  performances,  a  collec¬ 
tion  ot  insulated  dissertations,  in  which  ctery  former  theory  shall  be  cx- 
hibiti*d,  but  none  examined  ;  it  was  rather  to  give  a  cast  of  unity  W 
this  de^urtment  of  human  knowledge,  to  present  Natural  Philosophy 
though  in  an  abrid^d,  yet  in  a  complete  torm,  to  free  it  from  a  grot 
number  of  supi'rduitics  with  which  it  had  been  overcharged,  and  to 
devciope  scarcely  any  but  theories  now  solidly  esublished,  though 
perhans  •  — -  '^vi-d,  th.u  he  might  be  the  better  able  to 
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Phytici  in  situation  it  ought  to  occupy,  by  assi^ing  their  due 
portions  to  the  comparatively  recent  branches  of  Magnetism,  Electricity, 
Gilfanism,  Crystallog  aphy,  &c.,  and  by  enlarging  those  boundaries 
^  which  some  modem  authors  seem  to  have  estiblished  upon  too  narrow  a 
Prf/»  p*  vi. 

Mr.  (Gregory,  it  set'ins,  had  been  for  some  time  intending 
tocomplete  acourse  of  Natural  Pliilosophy,  hy  taking  up  those 
sub’iects  which  were  necessarily  omitted  in  his  works  on  Astro- 
mv  and  Mechanics*,  when  he  met  with  the  'Prail^  de  l^hysique; 
this  ‘  part  of  his  design,’  he  inx}destly  observes,  ‘  has  been 
executed  hy  M.  Haiiy  in  a  manner  so  far  sujicrior  to  any  thing 
he  could  himself  have  accomplished,  that  he  is  persuaded  he 
j  Khali  be  rendering  the  public  a  more  essential  benefit  by 
laying  before  them  the  present  treatise,  than  by  oflcring  any 
original  performance  of  his  own  embracing  the  same  sid)- 

je«s.’  . 

r  M.  Haiiy  discovers  the  genuine  spirit  ot  philosophy  through-^ 
out  his  introduction,  which  is  not  less  commendalile  for  the 
eloquence  of  its  style  than  for  the  value  of  its  matter ;  he 
sketciics,  with  a  masterly  hand,  the  outline  of  his  plan  ;  and 
allots  to  the  different  parts  of  his  subject  their  relative  extent, 

E 13  situation,  ami  importance.  The  representation  he  has  given 
of  the  method  to  oe  followed  in  philosophical  investigation,  is 
just  and  luminous.  The  distinction  between  system  and 
theory  is  forcibly  expressed. 

*  The  object  of  a  theory  is  to  connect  to  .1  general  fact,  or  to  ihe  least 
potsihle  number  of  general  facts,  all  the  particular  facts  which  s«*em  to  be 
dependent... But  a  system,  such  a8...ouglit  to  be  banished  from  natural 
cs  philosophy,  consists  in  a  purely  gratuitous  su)){x>sittnn  to  which  we 
endeavour  to  confine  the  course  of  nature.  It  is  a  vortex,  it  is  an  efflu¬ 
vium  of  subtile  matter ;  it  is  any  thing  we  please,  for  all  is  possible  to 
the  imagination.  By  the  aid  of  this  supjHisition,  which  always  goes 
beyond  the  facts  given  by  observadon,  all  is  explained  in  a  vague  and  loose 
manner,  satisfactory  notwithstanding  in  this,  that  it  does  not  cost  more  to 
comprehend  it  than  to  invent  it  originally.  Hence  the  system  proceeds 
M  at  hazard  ;  alw.iys  w.ind^ring  nrar  the  point ;  but  incapable  of  de¬ 
termining  any  fact,  with  that  precision,  that  rigour,  which  ,  constitutes 
the  character  of  the  true  theory :  in  a  word,  the  system  is  the  romance 
of  natua',  while  the  theory  is  its  history,  which,  without  ever  ceasing 
to  he  faithful  to  truth,  embraces  at  once  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future.* 

The  word  System,  however,  may  ho  properly  iisotl  in  scien¬ 
tific  language  in  certain  acceptations:  as  when  it  is  (unployed 
by  intithematicians  to  express  the  aggregate  of  bodies  held 
•  n  connection  hy  their  mutual  actions, — by  astronomers  to  de¬ 
mote  the  arrangement  of  the  cele.stial  htmies  al>out  a  common 
centre, — and  by  naturalists  in  allusion  to  those  methodical  dis- 

♦  See  Eel.  Rev.  Vol.  III.  971. 
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trii)iitions  whicli  liiey  liiii  ii  aJvuntageous  to  make  of  the  object 
ol  iMcir  siiuly. 

I'rie  work  iisjlf,  as  is  usual  atul  requisite,  commenoh 
with  an  cmiiueration  aiul  account  of  the  general  properties 
ot  hollies.  'riiCM*  properties  arc  ilistrihuietl  into  two  classes, 
ill  the  first  of  which  are  placeil,  ‘  those  whicli  attach  to  hodk-s 
‘  considercil  siiuplyas  asseinhl.iges  of  material  particles,’  such 
as  K\tension,  Iinpeneiral»iliiy ,  and  Divisibility;  and  in  the  se¬ 
cond  class  are  ineliidiub  ‘  hose  properties  w  hielulepcnd  iqioft 
certain  forces  that  s  licit  or  impel  Isodies,’  of  which  six  are 
smuiivT.ited,  viz.  Mobility,  liardneS'.,  lihLsticity  and  Duc¬ 
tility,  Gravity,  (b  vsialiizatiem.  Heat.  IJiidi  r  these  heads  we 
find  luiieli  per^plelloll•^  and  aeciiraie  deseripiion,  valuable  in¬ 
formation,  aiul  acute  reasotiing,  with  occasional  excur¬ 
sions  into  d’jSvMKUMit  or  coilaler.d  topics.  In  tri'ating  id  Crvs- 
talli'/ation,  which  the  aiiiln  r  di'lines  ‘  ihc  rcgnl.ir  iirrangcment 
of  the  inolecuhe  cd  Ci  ririin  ho  l.es  ntidcr  gi'omeMic^il  forms,’ 
M.  liaiiy  dcvelo])es  tiu*  principi  s  of  his  own  tiieory,  wliich 
is  particularly  c.\i*cllcnt  for  the  proeiNion  ot  its  langinige,  and 
for  till*  nmiiher  and  acciirarv  of  l!ie  o!  seri  ations  on  which  it 
is  founded.  'Tiie  suhiect  of  Heat,  eonNiilercd  in  its  tcndciiCT 
to  cqnilihi  imn,  ami  in  the  cliects  it  nrodiices  upon  bodies,  is 
inve'iticiiit’d  with  ai>iiii\;  and  good  liesci  plions  are  given  of 
fhe  x.irion.'*  kimU  uf  'i  lu  rmomcieis  invent(*il  to  measure  its 
iuteiK^.ty,  and  of  ilie  (’aioi  imeti  i*  to  a^ciTlain  its  spi*»  ific  quan 
lily,  'idu*  p.n*t  relating  to  Goinbiisiion  is  mm-li  loo  concise, 
and  (he  author  taki  s  up  without  (|ni\litieation  or  discrimination 
the  il»i*ory  ol  I.n\\>tsi(  r  ;  the  littic  icnev  in  this  snh|Cct  is  partly 
slippliedi  hv  a  \aliiahle  note  of  ?dr.  (iregoi  v’s.  In  discussing 
the  qnevt.on  whetlier  cahwie  he  the  clieet  of  intestine  mo 
tion,  or  wln'thcr  it  b"  in  itst*lf  a  real  sulislanec,  onr  author- 
neeed.i  s  to  ihi*  hitter  opinion,  or  rather  adopts  (he  language 
lofilormahle  to  it,  ‘  regarding  it  soleiv  as  an  hvpothcsis 
more  proper  to  ;'s>ia  t’a*  eonccpiion  of  plienoinena,  and 
ini'ri*  eouniunlio'.i^  i'l  I’^pre-sion.' 

W  uh  1  .iudahle  e  i cum' |u'eiion  .Mr.  Ilaiiv  remarks, 

‘  \Vc  shill  .:drpr  a  like  method  on  all  similar  occasions, ...not  for  the 
purpose  ot  expiesj^ing  K'lngs  whose  e\ist*  ncc  is  not  sutTicicnily  demon- 
stiMted,  but  to  presera,  by  the  im.igination,  a  subject  to  tlic  action  of 
known  to;cet.  th.ii  c^  noiiuie  to  the  produ  tion  of  he  phenomena.  Stilh 
luiW  iver,  w  e  sji.ill  r.o:  lose  >ight  of  the  dihercnce  between  tiie  actual  iluldi 
which  we  c-a  tee!,  .aii'  cm  tonfme  in  vessels  ;  and  thesi*  agent'  lespcctir 
the  ixisience  el  v.lneli  obs nations  h?ve  not,  as  y- 1,  com]»letily  satisllf 
us.  //V  ».•'/.  ih,  reform,  /7.7.V  th  — .  m  r.a'urf,  hut  soldy  In  the  throry^  since 

they  T\ssr«s  th'*  adv.  iaige,  wh  r  judieiouslv  Selected,  of  representing 

rt'suhs  t.iidcbliy*  ol  tu:  ni.^hmg  .i  iiti.«lacton,'  exjdii'atiOTs  and  c\en|of 

aiding  to  tore.^^x*  future  |  e.i  ances  ;  so  tl  i,t  if  they  are  not  the 

tiue  agents  employed  l>y  nature  la  tl.e  production  of  phenonma,  they  are 
rij>ut^d  as  oecupNiegt  elr  phice  and  c.xi'^tiag  as  their  equivalents.’  p.  lO'J- 
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Thi*  oUject  of  f.^osidenuion  is  Water,  in  its  variou!i 
>UU'<  of  liquidity,  ice,  an  J  vapour;  J'IuI,  in  connection  with 
it  li\ itri'inctrv,  capillarv  tidies,  congchcion  of  incrctiry,  and 
stiMtii  tMjgines.  In  e\[)iahiin‘^  I’k;  jdicnoinena  t)f  capillary 
tiibts,  a  term  is  eniployed  which,  ihougli  »  M,n  used  on  the 
coiitiueiii,  has -eliioin  hv‘i*n  adopted  iti  Kngland:  tliis  is  the 
lur>t  rofitinnitijj  t  >  which,  it  is  said,  the  phenomena  in  (|ncs- 
lio'i  a»e  subh**te  l.  i'tiis  law  is  defined,  iti  a  note  liy  the 
iraic'lator,  to  he  l/mt  by 'uhich  variable  yuan  titles  fMSs'n^  from 
our  magnitude  to  another^  puss  tin  cu^h  all  the.  infennediatc  vino- 
uduilrs,  xitliout  ever  passin.:  ever  arij  of  tnein  abruplly.  Some 
cxccllciit  illu.strations  of  this  law  are  added  from  Hoscovich, 
tij^n*i'icr  with  his  d»-inonstratioii  of  iu  universality;  it  is  liere 
applicvl  t  )  a  famUiar  plemoinenon,  uliich  some  iiave  inaJ- 
rcrientlv  ascribed  lo  the  gvmcrul  law  of  attraction  ; — 

‘  It  is  likfwis  •  to  actions  of  the  sim?  kind  as  those  that  produ'^c  the 
phenonvna  of  capiliaiy  tul>es,  that  we  ou;»ht  to  attribute  the  niodons  by 
the  aid  of  whicfi  two  smnll  bodies  lioating  i:]>on  a  fluid,  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  from  one  another,  approach  till  t!iey  are  in  cont.iit,  or  fly  from  one 
according  to  circumstances.  Th-se  bodies  being  among  tho  e  which  are 
in  a  stale  of  solidity,  cannot  exert  one  upon  another  any  sensible  attractions 
or  n  pulsions  ;  so  that  what  occurs  in  the  motions  now  under  consideration 
is  solely  due  to  the  action  of  the  particles  of  the  liquid  in  contact  with 
the  same  bodies/ 


'I'Ik!  subject  of  cajiillary  attraction  is  pursue  1  with  nuicli 
iugomiity  oy  our  author,  who  has  availctl  himself  of  C’lair- 
auifs  invesiig  ilioa ;  hut  Mr.  Gregorv  }>i\*fcrs,  and  with  rea¬ 
son,  the  theory  cf  Laplace,  an  aeeount  of  which  he  has  given 
ill  two  notes. 

'Mie  following  distinction  should  he  rcnicmhcrcd. 

*  1  he  phenomenon  which  consists  in  the  passage  of  a  body  from  the 
siite  of  liquidity  to  tliat  of  vapour,  takes  the  name  ot  vohoritation  when 
it  is  solely  due  to  tlie  action  ot  caloric,  and  that  of  nyofioratton  when 
ihe  air  intervenes  in  its  production,  by  the  aiUnlty  which  it  exercises 
towards  the  particles  of  the  vapour/ 

e  have  observed  that  die  term  ajlinity  is,  in  several  places, 
used  as  synonymous  widi  cohesion,  to  signify  the  cause  of 
lulln  ivnce  hetwiren  the  Inolcculiv  of  hnviooi  neons'  bodies:  in 
the  Si'coiul  volume  p.  ITS,  it  is  cinplo>4'il  in  its  true  clieini- 
cal  SCUM*  to  tleiuce  “  tlie  tend-ncy  wMcli  llie  conn  ittient 
|).uiic!(‘s  of  souic  1)4  dh/vS  have  to  unite  uith  those  of  other 
i»o  lie.s.*’ 

Oi  steam-c'ngiiu’s  a  well-written  hisl'.ry  ii  given  ;  hnt  as  it 
is  loo  iiricf  lo  he  < ompletely  salisfactiuy,  the  ti*ans;ator  Inih 
rc  lt  ircti  to  other  sojirc.es  of  inforiiiaii-m.  He  has  al^o advanced 
tlie  ciuiins  of  two  of  our  connirvnien,  which  .M.  Haiiy  had 
•uiitted,  to  I(n{>ortant  discoveries — that  of  ('ayendijli,  relative 
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to  the  composition  of  water,  ami  that  of  Canton,  reh.Sveta 
itH  coinpressihility.  In  many  other  instances,' we  acknowledge 
the  patriotic  /eal  with  which  he  has  vindicated  the  fame  of 
British  tiiscoverers  from  invidious  misrepresentations. 

\Vc  are  next  presenU'd  with  an  account  of  atmospheric 
air,  and  its  most  constant  proiHirties  of  heaviness  and  clasti. 
city,  with  the  phenomena  protniced  hy  its  action  ;  the  cBecu 
of  caloric  upon  this  Huid,  in  dilating  it,  or  increasing  la 
elasticity  ;  its  cthcacy  in  evaporation,  hy  dissolving  water  and 
uniting  with  it  ;  and,  lastly,  the  nature  and  propagation  o( 
sounds,  of  which  air  is  the  vehicle.  This  division  of  the  work 
includes  also  the  following  subjects,  as  naturally  and  inti 
mately  ctmncctcd  with  tlie  preceding :  the  barometer,  and  iti 
application  to  the  incasurcmtMtt  of  heights,  ^c. ;  pumps,  and 
their  mode  of  action  ;  the  syphon  ;  winds,  and  tiqueoui 
meteors ;  origin  4)f  fountains ;  air-balloons  ;  comparison  of 
sounds  ;  musical  temperament  ;  theory  of  wind  and  stringed 
instrument>,  ike.  Much  ingenuitv  is  evinced  in  the  tmitment 
of  these  articles;  the  facts  are  well  selected  and  detailed  ;  and 
the  illnsirations,  for  the  most  part,  are  very  appropriate.  A 
curious  fact,  ol)servahle  in  the  action  of  caloric  upon  air, 
is  the  uniformitv  of  the  law  to  which  the  dilatation  of  dif 
ferent  kinds  o!  air  or  gas  is  subjected.  Gay  Lussac  ext 
mined  this  point  with  considerable  attention,  and  found  that, 
w  hether  the  gases  he.  emploved  were  soluble  or  insoluble,  the 
effect  was  the  same  ;  atmos|dieric  air,  hydrogenous,  oxygenous, 
and  a/otic  gas  ;  carbonic  acid  gas,  muriatic  acid  gas,  sul¬ 
phureous  and  nitrous  gas,  and  the  vapour  of  sulphurated 
ether,  furni>hed  results  absolutely  similar,  ;.s  to  the  progress 
of  dilatation  bt  tween  the  same  limits  of  temperature.  These 
results  accord  with  the  experiments  which  were  made  about 
the  same  tiii’e  in  Kngland,  bv  Dalton.  Another  coincidence, 
more  remarkable  in  theory  than  the  preceding  one  in  prac¬ 
tice,  (H'curs  on  Uie  subject  of  evaporation.  The  theory  of 
l.e  Hoi,  ailoptcd  by  M.  Ilaiiy,  agrtH*s  so  exactly  with  that  of 
Dr.  Hamilton,  referred  to  by  the  translator,  not  only  in  its 
leading  doctrine  of  solution,  but  in  several  of  its  particulars, 
that  it  becomes  didicult,  at  first  sight,  to  suppr<*ss  the  idea  of 
collusion  or  of  plagiarism.  l.e  Hoi’s  theory  was  published  in 
1751,  and  Hamilton’s  not  before.  1765  ;  Dr.  Hamilton  a«sures 
us,  however,  that  he  has  not  represented  any  thing  as  new, 
w  hich  he  was  conscious  liad  ever  been  propose  d,  even  conjec- 
tunilly,  by  any  one  before  him  ;  and  as  the  memoirs  of  foreign 
academics  were  not  so  familiar  to  Fnclish  r(*a<h‘rs,  and  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  philosophers  were  not  then  propagated  with  so 
much  facility,  as  they  are  now,  by  means  of  ji  ni  f  als,  inaga- 
and  reviews,  we  can  easily  giv«  credit  to  this  declare- 
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tion.  Tlie  orijijin  of  fountains  anil  springs  is  explained  by  the 
of  evapoi*auon  and  conrlensation,  first  adopted,  wo* 
believe,  by  Dr.  Halley.  Upon  the  whole,  perhaps,  this  hypo- 
'  tlKsis  is  capable  of  a  more  general  application  than  any  other, 
vet  iH)t  sulHciently,  in  our  opinion,  to  account  for  all  the 
miations  of  the  phenomena :  such,  for  instance,  as  those 
perennial  springs  which  vary  not  with  the  fluctuations  of  the 
season,  and  have  no  apparent  dependence  on  the  ijuantity  of 
rain  that  falls.  Of  air-balloons,  an  interesting,  though  very 
brief,  histofv  is  given  :  it  is,  besides,  too  partial.  We  are 
railicr  surprised  that  neither  Haiiy,  nor  his  translator,  thought 
it  worth  while  to  notice  the  experiments  and  voyages  of  the 
more  recent  aeronauts.  The  whole  chapter  on  Sounds,  both  in 
the  text  and  in  the  notes,  we  consider  as  particularly  ex¬ 
cellent. 

The  concluding  subject  of  the  first  volume,  is  Electricity  ; 

'  a  part  of  the  work  which  is,  in  our  opinion,  by  far  the  liHist 
tttisfactory.  The  author  seems  considerably  more  anxious  to 
establish  nis  theory,  than  to  exhibit  an  enlarged  and  compre¬ 
hensive  view  of  electrical  phenomena.  The  theory  he  prefers 
is  that  of  two  distinct  fluids,  founded  first  upin  the  recognition 
^  of  two  dirterent  electricities,  by  Dufay,  and  afterwards  re¬ 
sorted  to  by  Symmer,  but  never  before  applied,  that  we  re¬ 
member,  to  such  an  extent,  with  so  much  adroitness. 

The  second  volume  commences  with  Galvanism,  or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  author’s  distribution.  Galvanic  Electricity.  After 
giving  a  spirited  account  of  the  origin  and  early  progress  of 
this  science,  the  author  introduces  the  history  and  description 
^  of  the  Voltaic  pile  ;  we  then  find  an  account  of  electric 
fishes,  which  might  have  been  rendered  more  complete  by  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  first  of  Sir  John  Pringle’s  “  Six  Discourses,  de- 
livert‘(l  to  the  Royal  Society,”  on  tne  Assignment  of  Copley’s 
medal  to  Mr.  Walsh,  in  1774;  and  lastly,  the  chemical  effects 
of  Galvanism  are  noticed.  An  ingenious  method,  invented  by 
All  iseau,  of  constructing  the  pile  so  as  to  retain  its  efficacy 
several  wc'eks,  is  described  ;  out  we  were  somewhat  disap¬ 
pointed  at  finding,  that  not  a  word  is  said  by  our  author  about 
Mr.  Crnickshank’s  Galvanic  trough,  and  scarcely  more  than 
three  lines,  by  the  translator.  We  regret  that  Mr.  G.  has  not 
availed  himself,  to  a  greater  extent,  of  the  recent  discoveries 
j  connecteil  with  this  interesting  topic  ;  the  most  valuable,  per¬ 
haps,  and  that  which  opens  the  widest  field  to  speculation 
j  and  experiment,  has  been  made  since  the  publication  of  this 
work  ;  we  refer  to  the  conversion  of  potash  into  a  metallic 
•ubstance  by  Mr.  Davy. 

The  next  subject  is  Magnetism ;  and  here  wc  find  the  ge¬ 
neral  principles  of  its  theory,  magnetic  attractions  and  re- 
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piilsif  us  ;  CO  luntinicaiioii  of  iiiagiictisn»,  ilic  magnetism  of  tbe 
terres-rial  glol)e,  and  that  nt  iron  mines.  Here  also,  as  i| 
flecfricilv,  the  theory  of  l\V'>  thiids  is  resorted  to,  and  apolt«><| 
with  no  small  d  xlerity  to  the,  solution  of  mageetical  plwito. 
meiia.  riiat  fluid  whii  i  t  u*  nortlierly  end  of  the  lundle  so. 
licits,  is  calhMl  the  austni  Huiif;  at»d  that  winch  resides  m  ti«  I 
part  situated  toward  i!ie  stuuh.  is  te  in(»d  ihe  horo it  fluid. 

The  last,  tin*  '^nd  the  nio>t  iui  orianl  aniele  in  the 

wliole  work,  roue  rises  l?  >(>  pages  of  \eiy  interesting  matter,  on 
the  Nuhi«'ct  of  l.edi',  ('olours,  and  Visioti.  It  is  divided .ioto 
live  parrs — 1.  Gn  rhe  Xatnrv*  and  i'rop<'’iion  of  l.ight.  2.  Its 
Uelh*eiion  ati  i  Uofraction.  d.  l)ee»nnp’ *^en  Lig'  t,  or  ('oioiirs. 

4.  Natural  Vi-ion.  S.  V.sion  assisted  l>\  Art  ;  cotudnding  with 
a  etincis'*  d  •sn'.piioii  of  some  partu-ular  Dioptrical  Instru¬ 
ments."  Toe  author  nnifonTi!\  app  eeiaies,  wiili  much  tare 
and  imp  irtialitv,  I'le  value  of  the  sf'*eral  discoveries  made  hy 
philosophers  ot  diiiereut  ajjes  ami  nalions,  iu  reLlion  to  optia; 
and  manife't>,  tm  ev  *r\  o  'casiun,  a  liberal  i.iivl  ardent  desirt 
to  dii  iu  tlce  to  iIk  ii.i  niorv  of  oiir  iluisinoiis  Newton. 
Speaking  of  tin*  prism,  Ik  remarks,  ‘hat 

‘  This  in5tr..mi  nt,  iiunag^  d  hv  so  skilful  a  han  I,  and  sedulously  watchrd 
in  lill  its  p  •Julis  by  the  t  yc  ot  gtnius,  lu.s  je  len^^h  unveiled  the  true 
theory  of  col  niis  e.t  wton  has  himselt  ticvjiojn'd  tliis  theory  in  hii 
*^I're.iii»e  on  C*|  ir^»  x  heie  the  pliilosuphcr  ap’H’ars  wlUi  so  much  dig¬ 
nity  conn«  cutl  wiu*  the  gcometnci.in,  iamioiuhscd  already  by  die  theory 
or  .atrartion  ;  :  *  1  vhere  we  .tur.vrc  throughout  a  h.appy  choice  of  de* 
ci.si%e  c\j’enn-rnt«,  the  ait  of  |»l.:ring  thera in  the  older  in  whiLh  l hey  fits 
cid,;te  i.K'h  other,  :  r.d  Uki’  coikcuuss  of  re.tsoaing  w.  ich,  in  the  in- 
firerces  !u*  dr  ws,  exirbiis  ..  Kiidiful  tiantlatiou  of  ilie  language  of  fuCtid 

'Die  w’m  ie  of  tli-.s  ilisciisbioii  is  managi\l  with  sinonlaf 
ability  ;  ami  w  •  c<'n  uh  r  it,  alio^oiher,  as  forming  ^ine  of  il*c 
most  masrerly  li'i;.  li-ts  on  t  plies  that  have  eoom*  In  fore  liie 
puhtic  ;  tin*  \  icw  s 'vhieii  our  author  takes  of  his  Mdijt'ct  are 
e\tc*n>ivc‘;  and  they  are  not  only  iniriulely,  !>ul  slrik.iigly  dc- 
li:!e..te  J. 

The  (piot.tt'.ous  we  li..\e  ma.le  rre  necessarily  popular,  be- 
« .iusj  it  wa>  not  ea>y  to  o«  lac  i  the  sv.ieiitilic  passages  from 
tlicir  connexion  with  the  toiiti'xt,  nor,  in  manv  cases,  to 
ten  Icr  them  ii'tcUigiblc  wiihoni  the  ili.ipiams  to  \-Wcli  they 
rider.  At  the  "ame  tiuu*  ihui  wo  are  t.lo;:.M:il  witii  llio  genenu 
I'xocntion  of  the  work,  w,*  an*  delighted  to  n>eeL  witli  tinxsc 
freo.iii  nt  rooogiiUM)ii>,  which  pvMxude  it,  ol  the  Divine  A  it!u  r 
of  the  iiui\erse.  W  o  ipmio  one  of  i!ie  ri*in:.rhs  by  of  JitU 
iiu  union  .ng.  in  t  tlie  follv  ami  impiety  of  ^onle  phil  sojiliers; 
“  tbowi  rd  X  Jttrr,  wlmb  we  so  froipicniiy  i  mpluy,  iiuisL  only 
h  *  rogar  led  un  an  abridged  maniH'r  i  f  expressing,  soineiiim^s 
tiie  rosuks  of  the  laws  to  which  the  Supreme  Leing  has  sub- 
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iccUNi  ilic  universe;  at  others,  the  collection  of  beings  which 
have  sprung  from  his  Itands,  &c.” 

The  translator  has  performed  his  t;isk,  on  the  whole,  with 
much  ability,  though  it  wonhl  not  be  ditticult  to  point  out 
omissions  anil  defects  in  his  notes,  or  blemishes  in  his  tran&Ia* 
tion.  NVe  rejK*at  our  acknowledgements  to  him,  not  only  for 
having  placed  so  valuable  a  treatise  within  the  reach  of  the 
Knglish  reader,  but  for  having  considerably  increased  its 
utility  hy  the  fretpient  interspersion  of  copious  notes,  which 
display  cxteriNive  rt'ading,  and  hear  equal  testimony  to  his  good 
sense  and  his  persevering  industry.  The  plates  are  very  well 
engraved,  and  placed  at  the  end  of  the  respective  volumes,  in 
a  convenient  form. 


Art.  VI.  Lecturts  on  Belles  I^tires  and  Logic ^  By  the  late  William 
Barron,  F.  R.S.  Ed.  and  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres  and  Logic  in  the 
University  of  St.  AnJiew’s.  2  vols.  8vo,  pp.  1217.  Price  Ih  Itw  bdi, 
Longman  and  Co.  « 

'plIKSK  Lectures,  we  arc  informed  hy  a  notice  prefixed  to 
the  first  volume,  were  read  during  twenty-five  years  in 
llie  University  of  St.  Andn‘w’s.  The  course  is  divided  into 
two  departments.  Belles  Lettres,  and  I^ogic  ;  and  the  Lectures 
on  the  former  of  these  are  further  divided  into  three  parts  ,* 
the  first  treating  of  Language  and  Style  :  the  second,  of  FJo* 
pencey  or  Public  Speaking  ;  the  third,  of  ComjK'sitiom  in  PrQS$ 
end  l^erse, 

Mr.  Barron  begins  hy  defining  the  rules  of  criticism  to  be 
no  more  than  the  deductions  of  soiuid  reasoning  con.* 
cerning  beauty  and  deformity,  from  the  permanent  priiw 
riples  and  feelings  of  human  nature.”  An  observance  of  these 
rules,  he  iidds,  does  not  fetter  the  exertions  of  genius ;  for 
two  of  tlie  most  distinguished  writers  the  world  ever  saw, 
Virgil  and  Milton,  are  remarkahlo  for  attention  to  them, 

A  knowledge  of  criticism  he  considers  not  only  as  iiidispen* 
iihlc  to  a  writer,  hut  as  calculated  to  improve  the  enjoyiiient 
of  ail  who  read  eitluT  for  amusement  or  infoniiation.  We 
acquiesce  in  these  preliminary  observations,  and  proceed  to 
accoinjiany  our  author  through  the  rest  of  his  course, 

Th  •  first  l.ectures  are  occiqiied  in  delineating  the  progix'ss 
of  language,  ttie  sup<*rn;itural  origin  of  which,  Mr.  Baifoix 
*^‘<*inN  to  think  he  has  i*xploded  in  a  very  few  words  ;  it  will 
oot  he  neci'^sarv  for  n^  to  use  many  more,  to  express  our 
<li''SiUi>facti<)n  with  his  crude  and  hasty  assertions.  In  early 
^?c>,  nevertheless,  language  must  be  deficient  and  circum- 
;  for  it  contains  onl>  the  names  of  sirnpie  objects,  and 
signs  of  ibe  lutssions  common  in  savage  life.  But  iii 


f<‘  pei*  ro  sound  or  melody,  the  progress  of  language  is  motl^ 
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difficuU  <»f  explanation  ;  a  pofitt  which  introduces,  in  the  | 
second  !  ecture,  soin**  sensible  though  very  imperfect  ob>etn.  | 
tio!»s  OP  i|p‘  remarkible  o’  inion,  so  contrary  to  the  experience  1 
of  Inin. an  nature  if)  aii  agcs,  that  the  Greeks  and  Honimi  1 
spoke  habitually  in  a  fixed  musical  or  accentual  recitative.  ' 
Mr.  Barron  next  adverts  to  the  opinion,  entertained  in  coot.  ' 
moil  w  itli  him  by  many  others,  tliat  our  language  was  better  writ.  : 
ton  toward  the  close  of  the  16th  century,  and  in  tlie  beginniss 
of  the  I  Till,  than  in  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the  17^ 
century.  But,  much  as  we  respect  Mr.  Barron’s  authoritr, 
wc  must  express  a  decided  dissent  from  those  views.  It  scew 
indeed  a  ])innsihlc  idea,  tl’.at,  during  the  distractions  of  citil 
war,  espt cially  such  tanatical  struggles  as  those  towhichwe 
allude,  our  larguage,  instead  of  inn>roving,  should  he  d^ 
tcrioratod.  Bui  neither  is  the  general  argument  confinwd 
by  the  ti*>iiinony  of  other  histories  nor  is  its  spec  ific  applici* 
tion  in  tliis  case  supported  by  tacts,  when  we  enter  into  a  rigid 
exaniioniion  of  ciicnnistances.  First,  as  to  the  general  ai^u. 
nienl— T  he  civil  wars  of  Rome  were  }et  more  fierce  and  san* 
gnitiary.  than  those  of  Knglund  ;  yet  the  language  of  Hime 
Tcaclic'd  its  incrfdian  lustre  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  whid 
immediately  succeeded  these  wars.  During  the  gre  ater  part  d 
a  century,  dating  tmni  thecoinmeneeinent  of  the  Pelopouiic^slin 
war,  the  Greeks  were  engaged  in  a  continued  series  of  in- 
testinc*  conllicts,  in  whicli  the  most  savage  and  ijnpriiic[(iled 
acts  u ere  ineessatitly  coininitii'd.  Vet  it  was  at  the  close  of 
this  period  that  the  orations  of  Demostheiu's  exhibited  all  ibe 
force  and  hianty,  not  only  of  the  Greek  language,  buldj 
human  eloipienet*. —  l.ei  us  next  eonsider  the  jiarticular  cii*! 
cuiustances  of  L'nglancl,  and  of  Kngiish  auiliors,  in  the  Hdi 
century,  "riie  most  prominent  unthor  wlio  tlonrishcd  dufiit 
the  civil  wars  is  Milton.  In  the  poetical  style,  at  l<*ast,  it  tu¬ 
be  univt'r^ally  iid.initted  lliat  he  exhibits  no  declension  d 
merit.  lUit  his  pro>e  may,  with  the  utmost  cemfidence,  kj 
pronunuced  .*iUpenor  to  any  thing  which  had  yet  appeared*! 
that  species  of  composition,  in  the  Knglisli ^language.  F* 
variety,  sirenglh,  atui  expression,  veiy-  ofic  n  too  for  harnionh 
it  will  not’ even  yet  he  easily  parallefed.  'I'he  characteriiw 
by  wlileh  ehidly  it  sounds  aukwardly  to  onr  cars  is  this*^ 
»entencc*s  are  very  niocli  formed  on  the*  plan  of  the  aiick* 
langnnges,  atul  liei  ee  are  more  long  aiul  roiiiplicalod  ib^ 
suits  tlie  I'cnius  of  a  longue  which  iUiivc‘s  no  pevspicuh 
from  di>tinet  lerminatioiis.  1  lieclatisc*>,  likciw  ise,  are  not 
frccpicntly  connected  on  relations  which  F.ugliNh  ftvntax 
difiic'idi>  sanciions.  But  it  possesses  a  picinres(]uc  elcg**^ 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  ancient  dialect  of  our  tongu«»‘ 
irandeuv  and  richiJCNS  which  is  truly  Miltonic,  and, 
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surprising,  an  air  of  j^ennine  Anglicism,  notwitluitanding 
the  wonls  aful  idioms  adopted  from  his  favourite  languages  of 
Greece  and  Roine.  Hut  is  Milton  the  only  author  wlio  can  he 
aililuted  ill  support  of  our  opinion  ?  Does  nut  llohbes  bedong 
to  lilt*  period  in  question  ?  Now'  the  style  of  llolibes  may  be 
rei^arded  us  almost  a  model  of  genuine  Kngllsh  purity  ;  and  in 
point  of  precision,  he  has  i)erhaj)s  no  parallel  till  the  writings 
ofKeid.  In  fact,  the  style  of  liohh/s  would  be  regarded  as 
easy  and  claNsical  at  this  day.  Let  us  yet  produce  another 
instance  of  an  author  w’ho  is  still  regarded,  l»oth  in  prose  and 
verse,  as  a  principal  standard  of  the  English  language.  Drydcti 
hoganto  write  in  tlie  time  of  Cromwell  ;  and  though  bis  prin¬ 
cipal  pieces  were  composed  after  the  Restoration,  yet  his 
p  nias  was  nndouhtcdly  formed  during  the  preceding  perio<l. 
Tlic  truth  is,  that  the  language  and  taste  ot  the  nation  con¬ 
tinued  in  a  gradual  ])rogress  of  improvement  from  the  revival 
of  letters ;  and  this  progress  seems  even  to  iiave  received 
some  acceleration  during  the  civil  disturbances;  how  are  we 
otherwise  to aoeonnt  for  the  numhv  r  of  lincautliors  who  hurst 
into  light  in  the  time  of  C'harles  1 1.  These  must  have  received 
their  educ.'ition,  and  the  strength  and  colour  of  their  minds, 
during  the  age  that  preceded  his  accession.  Cowley  wrote  so 
fine  and  pure  a  style,  that  Mr.  Hume  has  inserte(f  his  cha¬ 
ncier  of  Cromwell  in  tlie  history  of  Englanvl,  as  a  picture 
drawn,  not  only  by  an  eve-witness,  but  by  t!ic  hand  of  a 
mister. 

^^e  arc  unwilling  to  detain  onr  readers  in  the  forbidding 
department  of  GvammuVy  bowever  ingeniously  described  by 
this  author ;  and  we  hasten  to  tlic  more  promising  subject  of 
Style,  In  this  branch  of  the  courst*,  we  shall  present  the 
reader  with  a  s|>ecimcn  of  Mr.  Barron’s  composition  : 

‘  Perspicuity  in  the  choice  of  single  words  presupposes  purliy,  pro¬ 
priety,  and  precision.  Purity  requires  that  those  words  only  shall  be 
employ^jd,  which  are  of  classical  authority.  Propriety,  that,  of  classic  il 
'^ords,  those  shalj  always  he  selected  which  are  best  adapted  to  express 
the  meaning.  Preoision,  that  no  more  words  shall  l)e  introduced,  than  are 
pessary  to  convey  the  sense.  As  these  qualities  comprehend  all  the 
i^rrdients  of  a  perspicuous  style,  opjK-sed  to  them  will  be  found  the  va- 
noui  defects  and  errors  which  render  style  obscure. 

'  As  purity  enjoins  the  use  of  such  words  as  are  of  classical  authority 
it  may  perhaps  be  asked  liow  we  shall  determine  tl^e  n.  tare  and 
vxtcni  ol  this  authority,  or  distinguish  the  words  which  may  de-  ;  vc  that 
*p|>ellation.  All  Language,  it  may  be  said,  is  in  continual  Huciuuuon  ;  irij- 
Pf^crrumis  are  perpetu^ly  going  on,  and  new  ideas  require  new  words 
denote  them,^  thougli  wc  shcal  1  not  admit  preference  in  respect  of 
to  be  a  sudicient  rrasoa  for  employing  a  new  word  rather  than  as 
•Id  one. 
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'  That  all  living  languages  arc  exposed  to  continual  fluctuation,  the 
hittor>  of  their  progress  leaves  no  reason  to  doubt.  It  is  not,  however, 
to  be  supposed,  inat  all  the  changes  they  undergo  will  be  beneficial.  The 
irresistible  sway  of  fashion ;  the  caprice,  the  vanity,  the  affectation,  of 
many  speakers  and  writers,  are  the  sources  of  the  greater  part  of  th^; 
and  from  such  sources  nothing  can  be  expected  but  corruptions.  Persons, 
then,  who  are  an^bitious  to  speak  and  write  with  elegance,  will  be  dispoitd 
to  erect  some  standard  by  which  tliey  may  regulate  their  practice ;  and 
they  will  naturally  turn  their  chief  attention  to  the  example  of  those  per. 
formers,  who  are  deservedly  in  highest  estimation.  SjK'akers  of  the  ben. 
elocution,  and  most  tKTsuasivc  eloquence,  will  lx*  their  guides  in  convem. 
tion  and  oratory.  Authors  of  tlie  most  correct  taste,  solid  matter,  and 
refined  manner,  will  form  their  jiatterns  in  writing.  Classical  autlionty 
it  none  other  than  the  example  of  such  speakers  and  writers. 

‘  This  authority  must  not  be  extended  so  fiir  as  to  produce  imitation, 
an  infallible  impedinH-nt  to  all  eminence  ;  nor  must  it  prohibit  real  im. 
provements,  suggested  by  tlie  extension  of  knowledge  and  civilisation.  It 
must  not  obstruct  alterations,  which  remove  deviations  from  the  particular 
analogy  of  the  language  or  the  general  principles  of  grammar ;  nor 
oppose  the  intro<luction  of  new  words  to  denote  new  ideas.  But  withii 
these  limits,  in  all  controversies  about  the  retention  of  old,  and  the  uie 
ut  new  words  and  idioms,  about  the  style  and  manner  of  the  composition, 
classical  authority  should  be  absolute  and  incontrovertible.  It  will  not, 
however,  be  sulficient  to  restrain  the  caprice  of  fashion  ;  but  it  will  receive 
entire  submission  from  every  perfonuer  who  is  ambitious  to  acquire  solid 
fame.’  V'ol.l.  pp.  l‘J‘3— 125. 

'The  fourteenth  Lecture  enters  upon  tin*  subject  of  orna¬ 
ment,  which  is  treated  under  the  heads,  .Melody,  Inversion, 
and  I*  ignres.  ^riie  last  ilivi^ion  occupies  nine  l.ectnres,  and 
alVonlN  an  opportunity  ot  illustrating  the  rules  of  criticism  by 
inauv  delightfni  (|noialions.  'The  subject  ot  person ificutiou 
in  particular,  suggCNts  several  striking  examples,  on  which 
our  limits  w  ill  not  allow  ns  to  enlarge. 

“  Apostrophe,”  .says  Mr.  IL  “  has  seldom  made  its  a])pcar- 
ance  in  modern  oratory,  except  witli  sotne  French  |)reacliers, 
and  some  enthusiasts  of  that  character  among  ourselves.”  He 
means  to  intimate,  perhaps,  by  tills  despicable  adoption  of  a 
vulgar  slander,  that  the  contemplation  of  an  Infinite  Heine 
and  an  eternity  of  conscious  existence,  is  not  sublime  enough 
to  justify  a  high  stale  of  feeling,  and  the  use  of  bold  and  im¬ 
passioned  figures.  The  only  general  impediment  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  apostrophe,  is  a  iletect  of  importance  in  the  occasion; 
ami  the  only  specific  imjiediment,  is  the  defect  of  sensibility  in 
the  orator  or  the  aiulience.  Mr.  H.  observes  righllv,  tliat  the 
nature  of  the  hnsinesN  in  our  courts  of  law  and  houses  of  Par* 
liamcnt,  is  calculated  to  repress  the  more  pa.>sionate  ex- 
iiiiiiiioiiN  ol  oratory,  and  the  use  of  this  ligure  ill  particular.— 
Uc  might  have  added,  that  a:}  no  figure  produces  finer  ciicd 
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from  a  jxenuine  orator,  so  none  is  more  iVisgusting  in  the 
niouiii  of  a  pretender  to  eloquence.  It  is  a  weapon  that  may 
be  successfully  wielded  by  a  Demosthenes  or  a  Bossuet  ;  hut 
ii  only  a  ludicrous  encumbrance  in  a  feeble  and  aukward  hand* 

The  dideivnt  kinds  of  style  are  next  considered  under  the 
respective  heads  of  “  the  elevated,  ornamented,  simple,  nerv¬ 
ous,  dilTuse,  elegant,  and  finally,  the  vehement.” — At  the  head 
of  elegant  compositions,  Mr.  Barron  justly  ranks  Cicero's  Dia¬ 
logues  de  Oratore  ;  and  in  verse,  he  give.s  an  ecpially  distin¬ 
guished  place  to  tlie  Mantuan  Bard. 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  Barron’s  course  treats  of  F.lo- 
jpieucc,  or  Public  Speaking.  He  describes  the  British  Par¬ 
liament  as  the  best  field  for  modern  oratt)ry.  Many  circum¬ 
stances,  however,  combim*  to  render  it  a  much  less  fa¬ 
vourable  scene  for  the  display  of  eloquence,  than  tiie  public 
assemblies  of  Greece  or  Home.  In  these  rc*public.s,  the  cpies- 
tion  of  peace  or  war,  tlu^  fate*  of  states  and  potentates  ;  often 
depended  on  the  impression  made  by  a  public  spe  ik<*r  ;  while, 
with  us,  these  (piestions  do  not  ttsually  come  under  discussion, 
till  the  executive  branch  of  government  has  adopted  a  con¬ 
clusive  determination.  'Phe  legislature  lias  tlierclore  only  the 
subordinate  task,  of  arguing  how  far  the  measures  already 
pursued  deserve  its  approbation. 

The  subject  of  public  speaking  is  comprehensively  and 
judiciously  discusseu. 

Ill  treating  of  the  eloquence  of  the  Bar,  a  circumstance  in 
mentioned  which  deserves  attention.  In  ancient  times,  the 
moral  character  of  the  pleader  was  a  principal  point,  while,  at 
present,  there  is  no  profession  in  which  mere  ability  will  go  so 
far,  in  defiance  of  the.  suspected  absence  of  other  (jualities. 
The  solution  of  this  cpiesiion  is  to  be  found  in  the  superior 
talents  and  integrity  ol  modern  judges.  The  judges  of  Greece 
and  Rome  were  uuiustructed  in  law,  and  liepended  much  on 
the  statement  of  the  orator,  whose  reputation  for  integrity 
consequently  a  principal  ground  of  confidence.  Our 
judges,  however,  have  no  occasion  to  borrow  their  knowledge 
from  the  representations  of  a  pleader ;  they  care  very  little 
''hat  he  is,  or  what  he  iisserts  ;  they  consider  only  what  lie 
<’an  prove. 

The  second  volume  opens  with  the  third  department  of  the 
roiirso,  nanielv,  Compositions  in  Prose  and  Verse.  After 
tifating  of  Fpistolary  Writings,  and  of  Essays,  the  nature  of 
Bialogue  is  elucidated.  Of  all  dialogues,  ancient  or  modern, 
those  of  Xenophon  and  Plato  are  incom|)arahly  the  best. 
This  excellence  is  derived,  not  only  from  the  talents  of  the 
^'ithors,  but  from  the  peculiar  circumstance  of  their  copying 
^^1  conversations.  No  other  consideration  can  account  for 
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so  great  a  similarity  of  views  between  two  writers  of  very  dif* 
tcNMit  qiulitieatioiis. 

From  Dialogue.  ^^‘I  it ing,  our  antbor  proceerK  to  History, 
which  he  treats  at  groat  h  iigth.  Ib>etry  follo^^s  next,  under 
its  several  divisions  of  tlidaeiir,  ciobori|»tive,  epic,  and  dra¬ 
matic.  Instead  of  enlarging  the  numher  of  rmr  extracts,  ue 
shall  give  <»ne  snnicionily  long  to  afford  a*  fair  specimen  of 
the  anihoi's  talent  in  i  omparative  criticism. 

‘  Polybius  possesses  not  descriptive  powers  equal  to  those  of  Thucy¬ 
dides  or  Livy,  but  hr  discovers  more  enlarged  views,  and  more  political 
knowledge.  He  h.i»  interwoven  more  political  infornianon  in  hit 
narrative  than  any  otlirr  rtneient  historian.  He  is  abunJandy  prone  to 
sjH'cuI.ite  .ind  to  reason,  and  he  frequently  conjoins  causes  with  their 
effects.  He  is  .vtentivc  also  to  explain  ncgociations  and  treaties,  and 
ho  even  descends  sometimes  to  consider  the  interests  and  regulationi 
of  commerce.  He  uconsionally  steps  aside  from  the  course  of  hii 
narrative  to  intr  duco  discussions  concerning  war,  govtunment,  and 
policy,  lie  explains  the  genius  of  the  (-^rerks  and  Romans  for  thcie 
very  diderent  aits,  and  he  undertakes  inquiries  i^^to  the  merits  of  their 
re8j)ectivc  civil  constitutions.  We  a/e  particularly  obliged  to  him  for  the 
inlornution  he  con.munlcates  concerning  tliat  wonderful  naval  and  com¬ 
mercial  people  the  C'arihaginians,  w  ho  seem  lo  have  been  animated  with  a 
Wger  poition  of  tlie  sj)irit  of  nKnlern  times,  in  resjx  ct  of  useful  arts  aod 
navigation,  tlun  any  other  .ancient  nation.  In  a  woid,  the  idea  Polybiui 
has  formed  of  histoiy  is  suiquisingly  correct,  and  he  seems  to  have  w'anurd 
only  the  rup'-rior  Inlbrmation  and  ex|H*nrnce  of  later  time?  to  huve  rwj-^ 
ilered  it  complete.  If  his  style  be  unpolished,  if  his  discussions  be  too 
long,  or  tfK>  Irequent,  or  too  su|)i*rticlal^,  the  time  at  w  hich  he  w  rote  fom  i 
an  uj'olopy  if  not  .in  excuse.  We  cannot  help  regretting  that  Livy,  who 
liatl  Ix  foic  him  such  an  exam]»le  of  the  haj.py  effects  resulting  from  the 
union  oi  politics  and  history,  did  not  condescend  more  to  imitate  it.  But 
Livy,  pe.iiaps,  preferred  ilic  example  of  '^J'hucydides  and  ilcrodotuito 
tb..t  ei  r  olyb  us. 

‘  IS  the  next  Roman  historian  of  whom  1  h.i>c  not  hitherto  ukfO 

notice,  ..nd  his  ineii:  is  so  great  as  to  entitle  him  to  pr.jticular  aiientioo. 
He  w'.iF,  like  Xenophon,  both,  a  hero  and  a  writer  ;  and  the  Comnimtariei 
of  the  form;  i,  like  the  An.alvsis  of  the  latter,  are  rather  a  memoir  than  a 
hl?:oi\.  Ills  fame  as  a  mcnioir-wnter  is  supciiorto  that  of  every  other 
author  excrpi  Xmophon,  and  it  is  doubttul  which  of  them  deserve!  to 
be  pn  fVrrcd.  Kotiuiig  c.-'u  be  more  i'erspicuous,  simple,  and  nawrdi 
tha;.  ids  w  on  nier.txnes.  pie  attains  not,  however,  the  oignity  of  hisior)'} 
he  ?'.,vs  wiitten  .ippeurs  i.uher  as  the  skeleton,  than  the  iw 
ot  sui  1.  a  woi  Iv. 

‘  !n  ^er.e  al  lie  .’etai!?  Ids  faers  without  much  reib  ction.  He  widom 
inte;i:.i\:  s  a  jHjlitK  d  or  a  cir.-act<Tirtic  remark,  though  there  were  many 
oppoirunitles  tor  b*  lb  in  dcrciibirg  such  etpgular  jx'ople  .is  the  GauU  and 
Cie  m.irs. 

*  k  -.iN.ir’?  ruling  patslon  was  ambition  ;  he  ^v.^s  not,  it  w'ould  seem, 
my  I  uch  concerned  .tl'oat  his  fame  as  a  man  of  ktlers.  lie  proh.ib/y 

^  ^  ili.  c.  Sf. 
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iiii.‘nd«l  this  iimple  narratu’e  for  the  gratification  of  the  citizens  of  Romci 
uhom  he  ha^i  already  persurHeJ  to  favour  his  views  ;  and  if  this  was  his 
inuntion,  he  could  scarcely  he  uiisuccesshil.  Mis  style  is  of  lint  son 
which  gains  the  approbation  of  every  readt*r.  'fhe  most  illiterate  un:ler- 
lUnJ  it»  iind  the  most  polished  are  pleased  with  it,  th  >ugh  it  reaches  not 
their  notion^^  ot  perfection. 

•The  history  ot  iA\y  has  to  exhihlt^a  seiii's  of  events  of  the  n  ost 
Inip'rt.int  and  inteiesting  oatiire.  I  he  situation  in  which  I»e  was  placed 
remlered  tlv  sources  ot  his  information  accurate  and  extensive.  His 
int**i;ritv.  indu^liy,  loarning,  taste,  and  experience,  were  hi-ddv  eminent, 
fie  is.  however*,  rather  deficient  in  two  of  the  great  qiialitications  of  an 
Mj.*  political  discernment,  and  the  ar  t  of  abridging  or  extending  his 
nui.tiM',  accoidiug  to  the  importance  of  his  matter.  We  discover  in 
hill  work  very  little  of  th.it  generalizing  spirit  which  forms  a  system  of 
hum.m  atfairs,  and  dl»pl.iys  the  ciu  racters  of  men,  and  the  causes  of  events, 
as  the  foundations  of  that  system.  He  very  st  ulom  attempts  to  speculate, 
or  ivin  to  of!er  a  political  /emai  k  ;  and  he  is  .it  little  pains  to  deduce  tlnr 
revolutions  of  Rome,  from  the  nature  of  the  government,  and  the  circum- 
lUnces  of  the  limes.  If  we  except  some  compliments  offered  to  the  mag- 
iianiniiiy,  to  the  political  and  militrti  y  merit  of  his  countrymen,  he  is  seldom 
better  than  a  bare  lelaier  of  facts,  who  leaves  his  reader  to  make  the  proper 
rcriittli»n8. 

*  F.verv  part  of  the  jH'rfoimance  affords  j>roof  of  his  judgement  and 
taste.  Tlio  incidents  are  arranged  in  tla?  most  regular  and  lucid  order, 
and  he  never  indulges  in  unnecessary  digression',  or  sujk  rlliious  illustra¬ 
tions.  His  style  is  admirably  ad.ipted,  both  to  the  gener.d  nature  of  the 
cor.ipositlon,  and  the  jxiiticular  circumstances  of  the  incidents.  It  pos¬ 
sesses  great  j)erspicuity,  dignity,  ornament,  and  melody.  It  is  a  happy 
exhibition  ot  energy  without  obscurity,  of  elevation  without  pomp  or 
klfbetation,  of  emlx;lfishment  without  glitter.  Ills  orations  are  numerous, 
and  uncommonly  eloquent,  happily  fitted  to  the  occasion  and  the  character 
of  the  speaker.  His  descriptions  present  i  judicious  selection  of  circum- 
itmces,  delineated  in  the  most  striking  niannei.  In  a  word,  in  all  the 
meiits  of  compnsiti  -n,  he  has  bevn  Si’ldom  equ.dled,  scarcely  suipassini, 
by  any  historian,  ancient  or  modern.  His  j>criods,  liowcver,  are  on  some 
occasions  involv  ed,  ami  extended  to  too  great  length  ;  hut  ihe.si-  defects 
may,  perhaps,  be*  in  ])art  attributed  to  the  toriuption  of  transciibers,  or 
the  inaccurate  punctuation  of  editors. 

‘  Tacitus  is  the  most  profound,  though  not  the  mo<t  elegant  of  all 
the  ancient  historians.  Li^e  a  man  of  true  geniu-s,  every  thing  about  him 
is  characteristic.  His  narrative  comprehends  a  period  of  near  a  hiindmi 
years,  from  the  death  of  Augustus  to  the  accession  of  Nerva,  which  he 
divides  into  annals  and  history,  between  which  iheie  seems  to  be  very 
little  difference,  either  as  to  composition,  manner,  or  arr.ingement.  Jn 
both  he  displays  the  same  powers,  and  writes  wlili  the  same  dignity,  he 
excels  all  historians  in  strength  of  understanding,  vagour  of  imagination 
and  nervousness  of  style.  Had  he  not  been  more  sparing  of  Ids  politic*': 
th.in  of  his  nionl  remirks;  had  he  not  soiiuiim'-<  lU'gcneruted  irti 
obscunt'*,  from  .i  desire  too  much  to  compress  his  meaning  ;  and  luid  le 
not,  from  the  same  cause,  diminished  the  h.u'mony  of  his  periods,  by  th 
b-etitv,  or  ratlwr  abruptness  with  which  they  arc  frequently  cor*strucu« 
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would  have  fumiuhrd  a  model  of  historical  composition  which  would  I 
ha\T  Ixvn  admired  as  the  mo«i  j)crfect,  perhaps,  that  had  ever  appeared.’  f 
Vol.  11.  pp.  1 10.  I 

\Vc  rannoi  help  re^reoiii«:j  that  a  work  possi^ssing  so  much  I 
should  ho  souietiiues  distil^ ufed  hy  verbal  inaccu¬ 
racies.  In  the  Sth  l  ecture  (page  we.are  told,  l^crNpi. 
cuity  next  claims  atteiiiiou.  'J'he  pn>j)er  htisiness  of  it  is  lo 
teach  us  to  employ  to  the  best  advantage  the  stock  of  classical 
words  wo  have  aerjuired."  In  the  same  volume,  (page  I,)  we  ' 
find  the  inelegant  expre'*sion,  “  a  piece  of  violence,”  instead 
of  an  act  of  violence.  “Throng,”  for  busy,  is  not  Knglish. 

In  page  4o.S,  our  author  says,  “  the  alVected,  or  tloiid,  is  the 
adjuct'fit  faulty  stile  to  the  ornamented.”  "I’he  common  Scot¬ 
ticism  in  the  use  of  the  future  auxiliaries,  may  he  occa- 
s/onallv  observed.  In  page  47f>,  \vc  find  a  senienee  relative  to 
Demoslhenes  and  Cicero,  the  inaceiiraeies  in  which,  and  in 
some  others  of  a  similar  description,  can  he  exensed  only  by 
the  disadvantages  attending  a  posthumous  puhlicaiion. 

'rhese  l.ectures  abound  with  jndieions  anil  profound  views 
of  life  ;  il*ey  bespeak  in  every  page  the  man  \vlu>  has  read 
hooks,  anil  marked  tlie  inierconrse  of  the  world  with  a  philo¬ 
sophic  eye.  it  might  have  been  happy  for  his  pupils,  if  he 
had  imbibed  or  infused  a  small  porlioii  of  (’hrislianity  with 
his  lite4ary  principles.  W  hat  eonid  he  more  naturally  ex¬ 
pected  from  such  advice  as  the  following,  than  that  some  of 
his  hearers  would  he  secular  and  mercenarv  parsons,  ami 
others  infulels  and  scolfi  r.>  at  religion  !  . 


•  Thougli  the  picture  1  h.ivo  drawn  of  the  clerical  line  of  life  may  be 
deemed,  perhaps,  gloomy  and  unpromising,  I  would  not  wish  it  to  infer 
any  dis  ouragement  trom  entering  the  church.  M.iny  of  the  incon- 
vrniencles  1  have  mentioned  may  lx?  avoided  or  remedied.  The  provision, 
though  not  ample,  is  sure  and  indejx  ndent ;  the  chaiacter,  properly  sup- 
^KHied,  in  always  rcsjK'ctable  ;  and  the  great  leisure  it  atlords,  if  converted 
to  purposes  ot  literature,  may  be  rendered  subservient  both  to  fame  and 
fortune.*  Vol.  1.  pp.  5.Vi,  553. 


In  .1  course  of  lectures  upon  subjects  which  had  already 
been  tieateil  by  many  prior  writers,  by  Uossii,  Du  Bos,  Fon- 
teuclle,  D' Alembert,  Marmontel,  among  the  French  ;  by 
Karnes,  Gcniril,  and  ('ampbell,  among  ourselves,  it  was  no¬ 
wise  necessary  that  every  idea  commiinieated  to  a  class  of 
young  student'i,  should  hv  original.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  public 
leaciier  to  convey  to  his  pupils,  not  merely  his  own  di.scoveries 
and  opinions,  hut  the  collective  knowledge  which  lie  has 
arijuired,  from  whatever  source.  Mr.  Barron,  like  Dr.  Blair 
ami  all  other  writer. s  on  these  subjects,  has  been  largely  in¬ 
debted  to  his  predecessors,  lie  thinks,  however,  on  all  occa- 
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bions,  lor  liimsoll  ;  his  arrangement  agii  his  language  are  uni- 
fomilv  his  own  ;  anil  he  seems  to  aihiiit  nothing  that  he 
borrows,  hut  through  ilie  rigid  medium  ol'  si  luiiny  and  eon- 


viction. 

1'hc  parts  of  tliis  work  whiili  will  die  found  must  generally 
useful,  are  those  passijges  in  wliicii  the  .nithor  appears  OMn.ike 
a  temporary  departure  iVcun  the  strict  object  ut  his  c:<  uise  : 
wi*  mean  such  as  the  delineation  of  eelenrated  c!iiir«u’i..'rs  ;  the 
developemt.Mit  of  the  |)olicy  of  nauons  ;  tlu  progn  (d  '  nman 
knowledge;  the.  means  of  advancement  in  t‘ic  liberal  pro¬ 
fessions.  In  all  liiese,  wo  recognise  a  mind  ric»i  in  compre- 
liensive  views. 

The  ehiv'f  merits  of  tlie  style  arc  animation  and  p,  t  Ision. 
No  endeavours  are  made  to  win  the  attention  <  f  the  lea  ler 
hv  artifieial  preambles.  Kvery  I.ecriirt*  begins  with  a  niiect 
a|»!)t*al  to  the  mi  lerstanding ;  and  IVe.'.li  mate»*:al>  for  in- 
‘  tcllectiia!  exercise,  are  snjiplied  in  every  succeeding  sen.e..ce. 

To  the  I  ccture  on  Belles  I.ettres  is  added,  a  eoinpeiulltius 
system  of  I.egic,  dividial  into  three  parts — ideas,  propiKsitums, 
uiul  reasoning.  Here  wiil  be  found  several  slirewd  and  ae- 
curati?  observations,  inrersjiersec*  willi  ihe  usual  <*lementary 
I  principles  and  practical  details.  Mr.  li.  is  no  partizaii  of  the 
.syllogistic  lorms,  which  at  one  time  eonslilnted  half  the  theory 
and  practice  of  the  Kuropean  literati  ;  he.  reduces  them  to  one 
oHviniis  j)rinei|)le, — iliat  of  arguing  fiom  genus  to  species.  He 
slums  as  iitile  mercy  to  the  mathematical  axioms.  W’e  think, 
Imwcvor,  that  it  is  desira'ole  l\)r  many  purposes  to  generalize 
M*ll-evident  truths,  aiul  throw  lh(*m  into  the  most  eonipivlien- 
\  sive,  lorcilile,  and  abstract  form  ;  ii  inav  airo  be  expedient, 
lor  the  sake  of  precision,  to  mark  distinetlv,  bv  a  syl logistic 
process,  ilie  nature  of  an  argument,  aiul  the  continuity  of  a 
scheme,  of  reasoning. 

Ihe  V'iew  of  Human  Knowledge,  in  these  Lectures,  ^^hiell 
termiiKites  the  course,  is  a  vague  but  eomprelieiisive  outline. 
Hic  author  carelully  exclinles  l{evelatit)n  Irom  the  summary”, 
iuid  refers  whatever  lie  admits  tliat  we  know  eoneerinng  our 
Maker  and  our  iliity,  to  natural  religion  and  inonility.  He 
t»|)tMks  ot  the  scriptural  statements  respecting  the  (Veator  and 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  as  “  those  sentiments  which  we  have 
always  hrrfi  taught  to  consider  as  their  own  p.2P»^.  “  Of  the 
world  of  spirits,”  he  assures  ns,  “  we  know  nothing,  except 
what  we  learn  from  the  experience  of  tlie  operations  of  our 
'  uwn  minds,  jmd  from  the  general  analogy  whieh  we  are  apt  to 
uifer  subsists  among  spirits  of  all  tirilers,”  p.  568.  The  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  author’s  moral  creed  will  he  appreciated  from 
Jhe  following  definition,  in  connexion  with  his  frennent 
•ntimations  of  esteem  for  tlie  subject  of  it ;  “  llmiour  includes 
unalterable  regard  to  truth  in  words,  liumanity  and  gene- 
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rosity  in  artitms,  candour  iind  forgiirncss  in  tlioiiglitS|  md 
rrsrntofrnt  of  insuli  or  adroni.** 

Wo  titt.ill  not  notice  any  niorr  of  tlir  symptoms  of  nvcr. 
$n»n  from  srriouH  atui  sificcrc.  rdi'^ion  ivliicli  Mr.  H.irroii 
occasionally  hctravH  ;  vvc  cf»nld  not  ifiv(»kc  upon  liim  inorr 
certainly  tin*  cont«*nipt  ot  every  intellii^tmt  tliaii  bt 

f|no‘.itif  lii^  remark  (»ii  . I  \MI.H  IIkHVKY,  uIioso*  style  ho  piitijf 
•4  figures  :  “  it  uvnld  hr  unrluiritah/r  to  siitprcf  hn  pirti/lf* 

We  cimsidoi  t.'tc  work  Imwever,  as  on  the  whole  a  Viihiablt 
ifiannal  (or  the  rnhini;  «lisplay 'generally  a  c<»rif(.i  ta«te 
in  critK  ism,  tlionoh  not  without  an  adiniNtnie  (rf  ohjectifMiahle 
sentinifiits  ;  juiil  furoislin*'',  in  a  clear  ineiliotl,  and  an  agrecaMc 
t>t\lt\  iiniefi  nsrhil  niidi m.itioii  and  advice  on  the  varmusde* 
parimentH  ot  litera*nrf». 


Art.  VII.  hhi  fviilfru  '■n  ihc  Pi esrnt  Stair  rf  thr  Katt  Jmlin  Company i 
with  1*0 (.It  ny  Rciim’Iv<.  on  the  alsrrnin^  Intrlli^^rnce  l.itely  rccfirfd 
from  Mh  .n  to  the  ;jen  r  il  Hiss  itiftl.iction  j»rev;iiline  nfi'.ong»t  the 
Njtivis  of  f  v*Ty  H  nk,  fi(>ni  ;in  Ojiinioo  th.n  it  is  the  Intrntion  of  tbr 
I^ritiih  (iovtini  ■  '  '  n*’  *  I  them  to  emlir.ir*'  ('hristianity  ;  the  Pro- 

cbmition  hv  hn  (»<»v*Mnf»r  ;m(l  C’ou  i-  I  on  this  S'lhject ;  asd 

a  I'l  m  li'inihly  siihmitfed  to  tlie  ('orsider  oun  r*f  his  f  Tjjt  sty’s  Mini* 
•r^r  *  th»-  r.  fct  Indi.i  C‘omp.my.  ind  th*  s  r^oshTtare,  lor  restoring  thi( 
(’oninlenre,  u  hu'h  the  K.\nve%  loia.e  iy  rrjjOsed  in  tlie  Justice  arnl 
Policy  of  tl  •  luiiish  ( rovei noier  t,  as  lo  the  Security  of  their  Krli^ioOi 
l.awi,  4nd  loC'd  C'letoais.  '>d  i.Uitiorif  Svo.  j'jr.  Ixxvi.  IViccCl.  fid. 
kidgw.iy,  lH(rT. 

Art.  VI 1 1.  si  l.rttrr  to  thr  I'rrtnl  nt  of  th^  Hoard  of  Conti  out,  on  thr  Pm- 
f.a^  Uion  of  Cht  i  fi  itiitt^  in  /nui  t.  'Po  u  fiir  fi  arc  added,  Hints  to  thc)« 
foncrrrirtl  in  s»  riding  Mission.wKS  thither.  Svo.  pp.  Zi.  Price  li* 
Match  ;rd.  I  HOT. 

Art.  IX.  tlanlttl  I  fau^^his,  rcsjactfully  Ruhmitted  to  the  Pro])rirtnri  of 
r. i'.*  India  fe»M  V  ;  (KC.isior.ed  hy  Mr.  J’wirm^j’s  **  |.«  tter  to  the  Chair* 
nian/’  an<l  **  (  aiaais  on  the  .it  SiaO*  of  the  Company.** 

I'uho  pji.  1*  C^ratis.  i  I.it(  li.iui.  ISOH, 

Art.  X.  ji  Staff  mrnt  of  thr  Commiltrr  of  thr  flifilitt  Mittionar^  Sorlrt^ 
Hro.  pp.  ‘Jl.  C<ratis.  liurditt.  HOT. 

VV  ,  fmtv»  he  peirnitted  to  (oneialnlate  Mr.  'I’wining  on  lh« 
g»MM(  link  rhar  put  him  the  Inst  on  this  resja  f’tnhle 
Im.sinoss.  It  seems  to  iiaxi*  heeii  airno'.t  an  evi'ii  rhjinrf ,  that  hc 
h.nl  Inst  tills  jKont  ot  preeiuh’iiee  to  tin*  rnthor  of  tio*  ()hwcr- 
Satioiis,  hilt  In' eaiiie  iri  loreino'.t  hv  half  a  nea'f  <m*  vr»  Arid 
in  a  e#i*.e  Id.e  the  pre>»Mii.  the  riuTC  L»el  el  prioiitv  i-*  every 
tiling,  witii  re'  ird  t«»  tin*  prr/e.  <»f  fame  ;  the  (ar*t  has  in  itnelf  i 
spri  les  ot  merit,  whir  h  puts  all  other  meiit,  that  mav  appeof 
III  tfie  later  etlorfs  loi  the  ».im<’  ol>iett,  almost  out  of  corn* 
parison.  'I’lie  utmoHr  ahility  eo»nin^  after,  los<*s  all  pretr’ft* 
ons  to  rivaUlnp,  a  iil  r.in  oidy  l.ill  .siii)ordin:ito  into  the  trair»i 
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tnd  the  lionourn,  of  the  h’udinjj  imliviiliml.  Wo  may 
liojK*,  ihficlt»re,  ihut  Mr.  rwiniri^  hji»  not  Nutfered  \\\%  com- 
nbceiicv  to  he  dijitiuhi.cl  hy  hearing  from  m»  inuny  (|nartei», 
t»i»l  liii  proiluc  tioii  was  l)ut  a  drivelling  »|nciinoii  of  author- 
ihlj),  and  that  ’he  urit*’r  of  the  OluH^rvalions  in  the  Ih*M  man. 
Tliniigh  if  were  true  that  a  more  Korry  haff  dozen  of  page^i 
nail  never  eked  out  into  a  paiiipiilet  with  a  more  unhajipy 
c!ioice  of  extr.u’U,  yet  this  hIkiuIiI  not  leaM.n  the  satisfaction 
r  justly  aridiig  from  having  hohliy  pLuformed  tho  first  ex¬ 
ploit,  and  thus  gained  the  privilege  of  giving  his  nnme.  to 
dAtid  for  a  kiiul  of  geniTif!  denuiiiination  to  whalevcr  thing 
mav  write,  or  he  rilte.ii,  or  lie  done,  agoinst  lie*  extensioti  of 
Christianity.  'Chis  is  the  naiiie  that  w  ill  recur,  witii  honourahle 
*  nientinn,  any  tone  this  twenty  years  to  come,  as  ofte.n  as  peo- 

tplc  hear  that  «inv  person  of  tiie  same  sort  is  moved  to  utter  * 
tli(!  praises  of  hloody  siipersliliotis  and  vvood4:ri  gods,  find  to 
instigate  tiie  suppression  of  hihlcs,  andof  ull  plans  and  elii>rtSi 
for  the  inslrmdioii  of  pae,af»,>.  Others  may  do  the  thing  lH*t- 
ter,  aiel  so,  no  doidit,  tia*  making  of  gnillotiiies  was  unite- 
rally  improved  atler  the  exhihition  ol  llie  (it  d  ;  hut  the  con¬ 
trivance  ol  tin*  lirst  was  tiie  merit,  and  thcieiore  (as  tf^v 
^  -itory  goes)  every  snh^ef|nent.  machine,  ol  the  kind  honoiirahly 

Ihore,  and  assisted  to  perpetuate,  the.  e(»ntriver*s  name.  Sue,- 
reeding  ahler  writers  iti  support  ol  Mr.  'I  wiiiiiig’s  opinions 
may  he  vexed,  that  so  feeble  a  peiMuaige  was  put  at  their 
head  to  int>nopoli/.e  the  honours,  and  may  **  wonder  how  he 
got  there  hut  they  <*annot  Indp  themsidves ;  if  was  his  des- 
tiny  to  Icatl  tin'iii,  and  it  is  tiieirs  to  follow,  resrmhliiig 
^  pretty  irnich  in  respei  tahility  what  .i  few  years  since  wa* 

I  Tilled  “  la  ipiene  de  Hohespierre/'  NV'e  can  sec  ih»  re- 
50urer  for  their  mor.ifnTl  pridi*,  hut  that  whieh  iIm*  ivritcr  of 
the  ohs(M  rations  has  s.irewdly  fallen  upon  ,  that  is,  to  makn 
tlietii^elvf's  conspieiioiis  hy  far  excelling  their  principal  in 
JttrfK  ity  and  impiety. 

Wr  frcl  }|  trampiil  conlidenee  in  u  PoiVi'r  tlmt  deridei  all 
human  and  alt  inlernal  iipposition  to  the  progress  id  Cliris- 
tianity,  and  will  rirach  them  with  its  v«:iigeance  when  their 
hmc  is  lip,  that  the  clfeiTs  of  mi<NioiiH  and  hililes  in  the 
hast  rvill  lie  extended  in  a  ratio  incrcasitig  every  year. 
And  ‘IS  a  snhordinate.  ground  of  eonlirience,  we  are  happy  to 
hclieve,  that  there  are  too  many  iinmi  of  sense  and  moral  priiici- 
^  pie  in  »iie  Directory,  t<»  permit  atiy  material  interruption  or  re- 
vtrn  tim  of  i|ii>  labours  of  the  Indian  tin.S'.ioii.  ries,  anil  thodif- 
hivion  of  the  .Scriptures.  VV'e,  could  not  hf  sim  (  re,  tfietcforc’,  if 
pretended  to  led  ativ  cxtraordinaiy  solicitude  for  th*'  i  'fins- 
*  ^lan  in  bestowing  a  few  pages  on  an  auonyimuis  nifuh*), 

I  meuts,  jn  tlir.  pariicuhir  capacity  indeed,  ar**  (d  the 
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first  rank.  A  frw  remarks  on  liis  production  seem  a  ■ 
which  our  vocation  owes  to-  the  character  of  tlie  niissioo.  I 
•aries,  aiul  to  the  police  of  literary’  decency.  It  is  chiefly  witk  n 
the  former  half  of  the  hook,  printed  under  the  title  of  aPr^  jl 
face,  that  we  are  at  present  concerned.  ■ 

It  is  not  nnnsnal,  we  know,  to  depreciate  the  ability  of  am  I 
book  which,  on  any  account,  the  critic  does  not  like;  hot  I 
we  are  really  not  conscious  of  injustice  in  aHirming,  that  thf  I 
article  before  us  indicates  a  very  middling  (juanlity  fif  talent.  I 
And  we  are  the  more  confident  of  being  right  in  this  opl*  I 
nion,  fn'in  our  being  forced  to  entertain  it  even  after  having  I 
n*ad  Mr.  'rwining,  whose  mental  poverty  had  prepared  us  I 
to  regard  any  tolerablv  endowed  man,  on  the  siime  side,  I 
as  ricfi.  There  is  an  occasional  shrewdness  in  making  an  I 
inference  from  some  particular  fact,  but  not  the  shadow  \ 
<»f  any  thing  like  a  regular  and  comprehensive  induc¬ 
tion.  The  man  is  evidently  versed  in  details,  and  is  not  much 
at  a  loss  in  a  reckoning  of  rupees  and  cowries  :  "adtaf  details, 
whether  civil  or  military,  it  is  not  worlfi  wdiile  to  inquire; 
they  are  much  of  the  same  (piality  as  to  their  effect  On  the  mind 
in  Irulia,  because  there,  we  all  know  very  well  that  ruj)ees  and 
cowries  are  the  grand  ohjects  of  both.  We  think,  notwith¬ 
standing,  that  he  could  write  rather  belter,  if  he  were  to  try, 
than  he  lias  takim  the  trouble  to  do  in  tlie  pages  before  us. 
Hilt  it  is  the  fashion,  of  lati*,  to  think  the  most  poor  and  slo¬ 
venly  efforts  of  authorship  the  fittest  for  an  attack  on  reli¬ 
gion.  V\n'  ndigion  this  is  perhaps  no  bad  omen  ;  for  whatever 
is  decrii'd  only  by  the  vulgar  sort,  either  of  men  or  books, 
is  not  far  from  its  trinmpb.  'Flu!  performance  is  quite  as  ill 
tlone  up  as  any  job  we  have  ever  happened  to  see,  or  pay  for; 
it  is  totally  wiiliout  method  or  eoiinexion,  often  very  awk- 
waiil  in  the  parts  meant  to  havt;  been  put  into  the  appear- 
anet*  of  reasoning,  and  sometimes  breaking  out  into  a  coarse 
violtMice,  which  wonlil  seem  to  betray  that  ink  was  by  no 
means  tlw*  only  tlnid  eonceriuHl  in  the  composition.  Without 
this  Mirmise,  we  should  be  quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
lapsc.s  ofmemoiy,  apparent  in  the  repetition  of  the  very  same 
observations,  lutirly  and  sometimes  precisely  in  the  same 
words,  t'verv  three  or  four  pages.  The  reader  will  soon  be 
tirctl  of  trying  to  kee[>  acei  iint  of  the  mimher  of  times  it  is 
repeated,  tha»  a  certain  opinion  was  universal  in  the  yc.ar  1781, 
that  hihlcfc  and  niissinnaries  have  cxcitcil  alarm  throughout 
llindosian,  that  the  prodigious  increase  of  them  was  a  chief 
ean>e  of  the  di^afIeetion  of  the  troops  at  Madras,  that  if  they 
a.e  not  immediately  snjipressed  and  expelled,  there  is  an  end 
of  onr  eastern  empire,  that  it  is  impossible  to  convert  the 
Hindoos,  that  it  is  unjust  to  interfere  witii  their  religion, 
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laws,  aiul  customs.  Aiul  the  ])ositions  and  j)lira.ses,  so  incessantly 
rcitcVateil,  do  »u)t  recur  in  the  way  ot*  torininpr  parts  or  in¬ 
ferences  of  new  successive  arguments,  hut,  as  detached  sen-  * 
tciices  repeated  a<;ain  and  ajj;ain,  in  the  manner  of  a  pei*son 
who  is  fierce  to  carry  a  point,  l)ut,  not  liavin*;  furnished  him¬ 
self  with  anv  regular  course  of  rcasonin*^  for  the  purpose,  is 
reilnccd  every  moment  to  say,  and  at  hmijth  to  vociferate, 
the  very  same  things  he  forgets  he  has  been  saying  twenty 
times  he  I  ore. 

The  pamplilel  begins  witli  the  proclamation  issued  in  l)e- 
ceniher  I80o,  bv  the  governor  and  council  of  Madras,  to  the 
native  troops  in*  the  British  service,  holding  forth,  “that  in 
some  late  instances  an  extraonlinary  degree  of  agitation  had 
prevailcil  in  several  corps  of  the  native  army  on  tlie  coast,’* 
caused  by  an  opinion,  insinuated  among  them  “  by  persons 
of  evil  intention,  for  malicious  purj)oses,”  that  it  was  “  the 
wish  of  the  British  government  to  convert  them  by  forcible 
means  to  (’hristianity and  to  remove  all  apprehensions  of 
this  kind,  a  positive  assurance  is  given  “  that  the  same  re¬ 
spect  which  had  heen  invariably  shewn  by  the  government 
for  their  religion  and  for  their  customs  will  be  always  conti¬ 
nued;  nnd  that  no  interruption  will  be  given  to  any  native, 
whether  Hindoo  or  Mussulman,  in  the  practice  of  his  reli¬ 
gious  ceremonies.”  p.  iv. 

Now'  this  explicit  and  public  assurance  from  so  high  an 
authority  did  not,*  our  author  asserts,  produce  the  desired 
effect  ;  since  at  a  period  three  months  suhsccjnent  to  this 
proclamation,  there  was  at  Madras  a  strong  apprehension  of  a 
general  revolt  of  the  native  troops,  and  at  the  pres<*nt  time, 
as  he  would  have  us  to  believe,  a  great  dissatisfaction  pre¬ 
vails,  not  only  among  them,  hut  throughout  all  Hindostan. 
What  therefore  is  the  cause,  and  what  is  the  proper  remedy^ 
The  cause  is  precisely  this,  that  thwre  is  such  a  number 
of  Knglisli  missionaries  spread  over  the  whole  country,  and 
such  a  niimher  of  bihles  and  religious  tracts  circulated,  that 
both  the  troops  and  all  the  people  are  rationally  and  unavoid¬ 
ably  convinced,  the  government  intends  to  compel  them  to 
become  Christians.  So  [^ain  a  statement  of  the  cause  will 
obviously  suggest  the  remedy,  the  instant  recall  of  every 
missionary  and  an  interdiction  of  the  distribution  of  the 
Scriptures. 

Amidst  these  representations,  however,  it  was  impossible  to 
forbear  some  reference  to  the  tragical  affair  at  Vellore;  and 
tbe  use  which  the  writer  endeavours  to  make  of  tfiis  event, 
gives  at  once  the  measure  of  both  his  honesty  and  his  dex- 
Icr’tv:  a  man  should  be  very  sure  how  much  he  possesses  of 
'r.ttcr,  before  he  quite  dismisses  the  former.  Near  the 
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be^innin)^,  our  author  is  hetrayedin  to  a  tiisiinct  acknowledge, 
niciit,  that  the  inissionanes,  with  their  C  hristianity,  their  hibles, 
and  their  pamphlets,  had  no  connexion  wliatcver,  even  imli- 
recilf,  with  that  event  ;  and  yet,  throuj^hout  the  performance, 
he  represents  that  event  as  havinjij  a  most  intimate  and  omi. 
nous  connexion  with  the  missionaries,  and  their  ChrisiianiiY 
and  llu’ir  hooks.  This  melancholy  alVair  is  brought  in  to  swell 
out  every  flaccid  declamation,  and  to  crutch  every  hohblinjr 
nrgvuiient.  'riierc  is  not  one  'spof,  from  Cape  Comorin  to 
Boutaii,  where  the  reader’s  iinaginatimi  can  alight,  without  in* 
•tantly  liiuiing  itself,  through  some  incredible  miraf^c^  close  lo 
the**  red  walls”  of  Vellore.  'I’lie  walls  of  every  Indian  citv 
where  the  Knglish  reside,  will  he  of  the  same  dismal  colour 
within  this  twelvcor  eighlemi  months,  if  the  missionaries  are  still 
allowed  to  travel  to  the  iuiml)er  of  two  in  a  party,  unattcntlcd, 
unarmed,  on  foot,  without  marks  of  civil  auilioritv,  or  auv 
maimer  of  commission  hut  that  which  they  had  in  their  con- 
Bcieiices,  among  the  Hindoo  villages,  mildly  pleading  with 
anv  of  the  people  that  <  hoose  to  hear  th(*m  against  idolatr\’, 
oli’ering  them  the  sacred  histories  of  (dirist,  explaining  the 
nature  of  his  religion,  and  patiently  hearing  ewery  aHVont  and 
insult  ;  in  sliort  doing  any  thing  that  does  not  resemble^  in  any 
point  of  suhsiaiu'e  or  manne  r,  the  proc(*edings  which  provoked 
the  mutiny  of  Vellore.  'The  natives  rc'ason  well,  the  author 
says;  attd  therefore,  whcti  tht*y  see  these  liumhie  missionaries 
iiistc'ad  of  armies,  and  hihics  instead  of  cannon  atid  ttioi  t:irs,aiul 
little  books  of  piety  instead  of  muskets,  and  possihlv  licar 
that  at  Calcutta  printing  presses  are  set  up  instead  of  foun- 
deries  and  powder-mills,  and  that  hoys  are  taught  to  rcrad  instead 
of  being  scut  to  the  miliiary  manege  to  he  trained  on  the  bucks 
of  war-hoivc^,  they  will  most  rationally  infer  that  the  govern- 
incut  is  about  to  coerce  them  into  Christianity,  and  hv  the 
only  poNsihle  instrument  of  such  s'oercioii,  military  execution. 
And  they  will  he  continued  in  this  conclnsion  if  they  sliould 
have  heard,  which  millions  of  tlicm  never  have,  that  at  Vel¬ 
lore  the  heanls  «)f  the  sepoys  wen*  ordered  t()  he  iliavcd,  and 
the  shape  of  tlieir  turbans  to  he  altore<l.  'I'liey  w  ill  never  see 
one  of  these  missiviuariCs  ctuuing  ith  his  New  'IVstanicnl, 
without  trembling  for  their  beards,  ilit'ir  inrhans,  ;gid  tlicir 

. 

As  tar  .as  ('lirislinnit v  is  ('oiu’ernetl,  we  presume  there  is  now 
no  (piesiion  before*  the  public  relative  to  tlie  causes  of  tlic 
mutiny.  'I  aking  into  tlie  account  s<»me  general  predisjrosing 
cueniiiistaiua  s  of  a  political  nature,  sju'clficd  hv  tliis  writer,  it 
is  (pule  needless  to  siek  for  any  strojigm*  cause  for  the  rage 
unit  rcvcniie  of  a  ho*ly  of  pagan  soldiers,  than  the  military 
•rders  winch  combined  a  most  monifving  personal  affront 
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mith  a  violence,  witli  wh;it  tl»ey  felt  an  ontra‘::e,  on  their  au- 
ptr^iilion.  As  to  the  inivsionarie^s,  no  one  will  a^ain  have 
the  loll V,  iinU  ss  it  be  si)nh‘  person  who  has  learnt  the  llimloo 
logic  from  onr  anther’s  ex.tinple,  to  connect  the  mention  of 
their  labours  with  any  allusion  whatever  to  the  mutiny. 
Willi  regavil  to  th'>se  in  Benixal,  we  may  he  allowed  an  ex¬ 
tract  tnini  “  A  Siatenicnt  of  the  ('onimiltee  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  SocietN,”  illustrative  of  the  total  absurdity  of  im¬ 
agining  any  possible  relation  between  their  inihicnee  and  that 
event. 

<  Whatever  he  the  cause  or  the  issue  of  the  late  measure?,  they  are  not 
owing  to  any  improper  conduct  of  the  missionaries  ;  nor  to  any  ill  cftecti 
which  have  arisen  from  their  cx»*rtions.  Some  rumours  have  indtvd  l>ecn 
circulated  both  in  India  and  in  Enirland,  that  their  exertions  had  some 
intiuence  in  producing  the  tragical  mutiny  at  Velloa* :  but  besides  the 
consideration  of  that  event  being  fully  .accounted  for  by  another  cause,  it 
is  inconceivable  that  their  influence  should  extend  to  the  native  soldicrt, 
among  whom  there  is  not  an  individ^ual,  we  believe,  who  has  embraced 
chnstianity,  and  possibly  not  one  who  has  so  much  as  heard  of  the  missioo* 
arics ;  and  of  those  at  Vellore  not  one  who  understands  the  language 
in  which  the  preach  .and  write.  Add  to  this,  that  if  n')thing  like  tumult, 
sedition,  or  ilisaffectlon  to  government,  ever  .appeared  to  result  from 
their  labours  in  Bengal,  it  is  incredible  that  such  effects  should  be  produced 
by  them  at  a  th(>us.and  miles  distince,  wliere  neither  tracts  nor  teshiments, 
nor  any  other  pajKTS,  unless  it  were  a  Gazette  containing  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  a  translation  of  the  scriptures,  in  a  language  which  they  did  not 
undci  Jtand,  wejx*  circul.itetl !  Such  rumours  therefore  prove  nothing, 
except  it  be  the*  want  of  better  evidence ;  or  a  desire  to  catch  .at 
•onuihing  which  may  be  turned  against  Christianity,  or  a  wish  to  shift 
apart  of  the  blame  of  a  melancholy  catastrophe.  No  one  can  be  igno- 
Hint  of  the  dlfforence  between  measures  of  force  and  those  of  mild  per¬ 
suasion.’  p.  1  V. 

But  our  atithur  enlarges  most  on  tlie  general  disaffection 
an;l'alarm  whieh  he  asserts  to  have  prevaih'd  since  that  affair, 
.'ind  whicli  lu*  says  the  proelaniatioii  at  Madras,  and  all  ot’fuT 
measures  yet  adopted,  have  proved  insulheieni  to  allay,  rhi* 
alarm,  wliich  is  soon  to  turn  into  mortal  hostility,  and  to  bring 
'upon  us  an  armv  in  comparison  of  which  the  lio^t  of  Xerxes 
is  reduced  to  the.  insigniru  ance  of  the  assembly  at  a  parisii 
clmrch,  he  represents  as  j)eiva(rmg  every  part  of  the  country. 
Ami  in  evid.  nee  of  tliat  fact,  he  cites  the  very  proclamation 
at  Madras,  wliicli  exjiressed  merely  that  “  several  eorps  of  the 
native  armv  had  h»*en  in  an  extraonlimiry  agitation,”  cou¬ 
pled,  as  he  says,  with  private  testimony  that  tlii>  agitation  had 
not  sul>sid(*d  several  months  afterwards.  Now  it  is  very  eti- 
rious  to  see  a  man  idemilving  a  few  thousands  of  srpoys  ni 
Madras,  who  had  not  vet  forgotten  their  disgraet?,  had  Iiurdly 
recovered  the  right  cut  of  their  beards,  and  were  often  rymi- 
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natin;7,  no  tlonhl,  on  the  (Ireadful  retaliation  uiuler  which  their  I 
ciunrailos  and  ronniryinen  had  fallen,  in  the  closi*  ot*  that  I 
transaction, — to  s(*i*  iiiin  identifying  these  troops  with  the  unU  | 
versal  popidaiion,  the  fifty  or  Inindivd  millions  of  Hindostan!  f 
If,  hy  all  tlii'ir  inock-tray;ical  rant,  Mr.  Twining  and  this  his  ■ 
wtirtliy  Ciiadjntordo  really  ini*an  no  more,  than  tliat  some  roai.  I 
nients  of  sepoys  on  the  Coromandel  coast  retain  a  very  naiu.  I 
ral  resentment  of  an  absurd  and  vexatious  innovation  and  its 
fatal  result,  ami  want  olHcers  of  more  sense  to  command 
them,  there  never  uas  a  more  si‘j^nal  instance  of  the  extra- 
vaj^ance  which  the  haters  of  Christianity  are  capable  of  com¬ 
mitting,  in  tlieir  eagerness  to  stop  its  prt)^ress ;  if,  on  the 
other  haml,  they  sincerely  mean,  accorilinj;  to  the  obvious  im- 
port  of  their  expressions,  that  there  is  a  general  commotion 
in  the  minds  of  the  pc(»ple,  throughout  our  Indian  empire, 
their  representations  are  unsupporteii  l)y  evidence,  ami  unde¬ 
serving  of  tlie  smallest  credit.  Hut  it  should  seinn  that  tlie  ' 
writer  of  the  Observations  thinks  no  evidence,  in  point  of 
fact,  is  necessiiry  on  the  o('casion,  for  that  tliis  dreadful  and 
universal  clfect  may  he  inferreil  from  the  magnitude  of  the 
cause  ;  and  now  let  ns  see  in  what  terms  lie  has  the  assurance 
to  state  that  l  ause. 

‘  \Vc  have  r.ow  a  great  number  of  sectarian  missionaries  spread  otct 
every  part  ot  India.  Mr.  Caa*y,  the  head  of  the  Baptist  mission  in  Ben¬ 
gal,  and  his  .assistant  mission.iries,  have  bK‘en  employed  since  the  year  1804 
in  translating  the  scriptures  into  the  various  languages  of  India.  As 
the  different  parts  are  translated,  they  are  printed,  as  I  understand,  at  the 
Company  I  presto  attached  to  the  College  in  C.dcutt.u  SixHTimens  of 
thesi*  translations  are  sent  home  by  the  Provost,  who  is  enthuriastic  in  the 
commendation  of  the  enlargeil  views  of  the  Hible  Society.  The  natives 
of  India  cannot  Ix'  ignorant  of  these  novel  and  extraordinary' procetdingi. 
They  c.an  fonn  no  other  conclusion  tluin  this,  that  if  wc  cannot  persuak 
W'e  shall  corner/  them  to  embrace  Christianity.  Indeed  there  is  sc.'ircely  a 
sh.ide  ot  difference  Ixtween  downright  compulsion  and  tire  plan  pro- 
•  posixl  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  and  printed  in  his  Memoir,  a  book  that  has  caused 
the  greatest  darm  throughout  Hindostan.*’  p.  xii.- 

‘  Subsequent  to  the  religious  mutiny  at  Vellore,  I  can  affirm  from 
undoubted  authority,  th.at  in  eveiy  quarter  of  Hindostan,  the  increase 
of  LngUsh  missionaries,  and  the  gratuitous  circulation  ot  itch  parts  of 
the  scriptures  as  are  .already  translated,  have  caused  the  greatest  alarm  .and 
ajnirehension  ;  .and  to  these  circumstances  alone  can  we  impute  the  trifling 
effect  produced  by  the  prtKlamation  of  tlie  Madras  government,  which 
must  liavc  obtained  unbounded  ^credit,  had  it  not  been  counteracted 
by  its  being  palpable  to  the  most  common  observer  that  our  action 
differed  troin  our  professions p,  xvii. 

•  They  (the  natives)  saw  English  missionaries  spread  over  the  country 
from  Vizagapatam  to  IVavancore.  They  obscrae  that  our  holy  scripturcf 
arc  profusely  given  away  ,  uan*lated  into  the  language  of  India.*  p.  xiii. 
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•  I  trust  tliat  tin*  Company’s  press  will  no  longer  be  employed  in 
printing  the  translations  oF  the  scriptures,  which,  most  assuredly,  while  the 
press  was  so  employed,  occasioned  the  greatest  alarm  throughout  Hin- 
dostan.’  p.  xxvi. 

*  To  suppose  that  a  pi'ople  tremblingly  alive,  as  the  natives  of  India 
arc,  on  every  subject  tliat  may  by  possibility  touch  their  religion,  can  view 
such  procet'dings  without  the  utmost  apprehension  and  alarm  for  their 
future  security,  would  be  an  absurdity  of  which  no  unprejudiced  man  is 
apable.’  p.  XV. 

‘  The  appt'arance  of  English  missionaries,  who  have  gone  such  lengtha 
as  these  men  have  gone,  must  create  universal  alarm,*  p.  Ixvii. 

This,  the  n,  is  tlir  agi'iicy,  and  these  are  arc  the  |)<)\vers,  to 
fkhicli  the  hewihieivd  head  of  this  man  can  attribute,  not  only 
4^  a  inatiei*  of  Fact,  hut  even  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  an 
universal  agitation  in  onr  Indian  t'lnjiire,  and  from  wliieh, 
unlos  they  are  instantly  restrained,  he  ean  profess  to  antici¬ 
pate  that  a  few  months  more  will  bring  it  to  its  catastropfie. 
Throughoiii  his  desultory  performanee,  he  kei*ps  staunch  to 
this  point,  that  missionaries  and  translated  hihles  are  the  dire 
visitation  in  wliich  India  must  ])erish  ;  and  the  affair  of 
Vellore  is  ineessantly  recalled,  as  a  small  hut  genuine  exampi* 
and  proof  of  the  quality  of  this  evangelical  pestilence.  For 
will  have  it,  that  the  native  army  were  al.armed  and  incensed 
finding  the  ('arnalic,  the  Mysore,  and  every  part  of  Hin- 
dosnin,  occupied  hy  English  missionaries,  who  were  ready  to 
beset  them  on  all  sides  with  their  contrivances  of  conversion; 
atki  that  this  fact  must  have  concurred  as  the  substantial 
ind  stnmgcr  cause,  with  the  violation  of  their  superstition 
in  the  orders  about  their  personal  appearance,  to  excite 
llieni  to  thw  samguinary  commotion.  He  will  insist  too,  that 
this  must  be  the  cause  of  that  ferment  which,  several  months 
atterwards,  called  forth  the  Madras  proclamatioTi,  and  which 
that  measure  was  found  insufUcient  to  tran(]iiiHize  ;  insnfti- 
t'icnt,  as  he  presumes  to  assert,  preci'^ely  bec  ause  the  thicken¬ 
ing  swarm  of  missionaries  and  Christian  books  continued  to 
keep  in  its  full  force  all  the  suspicion  of  the*  soldiers,  that  the  y 
were  to  i)e  compelled  into  Ciiristianity, — the  sanies  suspicion 
^hicli  the  same  cause  has  extended  throughout  Hindostan. 

Now,  as  to  the  disaffected  troops  on  the  Madras  territory, 
It  is  prohahlc'  that  many  of  them  never  Iie  ird  of  such  a  thing 
av  a  missionarv;  it  is  prohahle  tiot  a  man  of  them  was  ever 
a<lda‘ssed  by  one  ;  it  is  prohahle  none  of  them  ever  read  one 
ol  the  tr.iets  or  translations;  it  is  not  proved  that  the  “  pc-rsons 
evil  disposition”  who  disseminated  su’qnricin  in  thedreamp, 
.a  word  to  them  on  this  topic,  (the  proclamation  making 
eounteraeiivc  allusion  to  it,)  and  if  thc*v  did,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  a  til  ini:  so  little  bronght  within  their  actual  view 
VoL.  IV.  ^  N 
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tfie  prorccciinjjs  of  inissionarii\s,  uoiilJ  luukt?  hut  a  vim y  slight 
impression.  All  tins  is  ilie  probability,  till  iliere  be  evidence 
to  the  contrarv  ;  without  Inrnishin^  one  particle  ot  which 
cviilencc,  this  writer  lias  taken  ujion  him  to  tell  tlie  legisla¬ 
ture,  the  missionary  societies,  aiul  all  the  religious  persons 
of  this  nation,  that  the  U-nevolcni  and  peaceful  expciiicnii 
for  instructing  oiir  pagan  subjects,  have  very  nearly  pro- 
vokeil  a  general  revolt  ol  the  Indian  army.  And  while,  in 
contempt  of  all  decorum,  their  continueil  disalVectitm  is  thus 
pretended  to  he  accounted  for,  it  apjiears,  ev^m  from  hit 
own  perhirmance,  that  part,  at  least,  of  the  (dinoxions  altera¬ 
tions  which  were  confessedly  the  immediate  l  aii.sc,  of  stinging 
these  pagan  solditTs  to  fnry  and  slaughter,  as  being  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  their  religion,  as  lie  calls  it,  weic  and  are  carried  into 
rifeet.  So  that  the  ease  eoiiu’s  e.\aetly  to  he  this  ;  that  when¬ 
ever  an  Imlian  government  or  comniandt*r  takes  a  fancy  to 
fierce  the  natives  into  a  gross  violation  of  their  religion,  and 
chooses  to  perpetnau*  tlu*  conseipu-nt  indignation  and  hazard 
by  eontimiing  the  operation  of  that  force,  it  is  hut  for  such 
govermniMit  or  eoimnaiuUu’  to  find  out,  tluil  tiiere  are,  in  some 
parts  of  India,  a  very  few  peaceful  missionaries,  who  arc  alTcc- 
tionately  soliciting  the  people’s  attention  to  a  revelation  fiora 
heaven,  and  throw  all  the  odium  w  liieh  results,  or  threatens  to 
result,  from  tiu’ir  own  vioUuiee,  ou  those  tnissionaries,  and  on 
dirisiiauit V.  Siiould  thev  lie  too  just  or  too  modest  to  do  this 
khemselvcs,  there  will  not  he  wanting  sucli  persons  as  Mr. 
'rwining  and  this  writer,  to  ilo  it  for  tliem. 

It  wonlii  not,  howdxer,  he  so  strange,  that  the  missionaries 
shoiihl  have  liecn  tJie  cause  of  M)me  apprehension  in  the  camps 
of  the  (’arnatie,  if,  as  our  anihur  dcjioses,  they  have  s|)read 
themselves  ovit  all  lliiulosta’i,  and  prodnecd  an  universal 
comhuslion.  'Tins  is  his  riuterated  assertion.  Now,  siipposi 
any  jierson  to  receivi*  his  tirsl  and  only  inlonnalion  on  the 
^nhjcct  from  this  performance,  and  suppose  him  wisely  to 
aiiirihiite,  as  a  matter  of  eonrse,  some  tolerahie  portion  of 
veiaeiiy  aiul  tlectuiey  t4)  a  w  riter,  who  goes  out  of  liis  way  to 
Jtt  ns  ki'.ow  that  he  has  bi*en  seen,  and  even  heard,  in  Tar 
iiameni,  and  in  the  Drawing-room, — w  hat  numher  of  mission¬ 
aries  w<*nld  he  eonjeeture,  from  the  above  j»assages,  there  must 
he,  thus  to  iiivadi*  and  alarm  the  wholt*  luiimirv  r  'I'o  assist 
ids  imagination,  he  wonKL  perhaps  look  hack  into  history  for 
the  miister-iolis  of  those  great  arndes  ih.it  fiax e  overrim  fudb 
in  former  ages  ;  at  least,  he  could  not  take  a  h(‘iu*r  rule  for 
yucssing  ;  for  there  may  possibly  he  half  a  ilo/.en,  or  nearlf 
ko  many,  llnglisli  misdonaiics  in  the  tonitories  under  oui 
power,  on  the  I'eninsula,  and  tlu*ie  are  aetiiaily  no  less  liiao 
in  liengal  1  it  is  cljie.tly  the  agency  of  these  iatuu,  cvoi 
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of  ilieso.  niiK*,  that  is  rcgarclcil  as  so  expaasive  afui  tre- 
iiaMuloiis ;  pri)l)al)ly  l)eoaiise  iIutc  is  no  exorcising  ut*  that 
spirit  ol  ac()uiring  languages,  of  translating,  writing,  anil 
printing,  wliicli  so  ili’speraiely  posse>sos  the  princijhils  of 
them,  aiul  in  wliicli  a  certain  description  of  men,  wln'tlier  pef- 
initicil  to  wriggle  into  the  British  l^arliament,  or  privileged  to 
presiiie  at  tlie  rites  of  idolatry,  have  instinctively  recognise^l 
their  evil  genius.  ‘And  assuredly  these  lovers  of  darkness  arc 
not  mistaken  in  the  deadly  nature  of  this  their  foe  ;  ordy  it  is 
rather  str.mge  they  shonid  approach  so  near  to  phren/v 
in  their  ideas  of  the  degree  and  piogri*  s  of  its  power.  \Vc‘ 
are  aware  it  is  on«*  of  the  ])ainfnl  and  ^elf-tornlellting  eirenm- 
itinccs  incident  to  hatred,  espceially  wlien  mingled  with  a 
little  fear,  that  it  magnifies  and  mii]li])hos,  far  heyond  their 
actual  diinensii>ns  and  nnmher,  the  very  ol)ieets  which  if. 
wishes  annihilated  ;  hut  really  it  does  look  more  ro.^pc’ciahle, 
when  it  has  tlie  discretion  to  talk  ahont  them  eoolly,  and  not 
tell  in  what  tVigl^tfnl  shapes  ihev  appear  to  it.  A  certain 
l^uanled  language,  which  shonid  repiarsent  the  ohjcel  as  very 
oilioiis,  hilt  without  eU'vating  it  into  anv  tiling  vast  or  por- 
te!itnus,  wonld  save  malice  from  making  itself  ridicnious;  it 
cannot,  to  he  sure,  help  its  venom  ;  hni  there  miglil  he  a  ju- 
ilicious  poliev  in  the  manner  of  emitting  it.  Onr  aiiilior  cer-' 
tainly  did  not  write  with  the  desire  of  auracling  riilicnle  ;  hut 
there  could  not  have  been  a  more  infallible  expedient  for 
doing  it,  thill  to  amplify  a  scattered  fralernitv  of  between  ten 
and  iwenty  inissionarv  preachers  into  an  overwhelming  host  of 
iTusadcrs,  cotimiilliug  outrages  on  gods,  priests,  and  reDgiinis, 
in  miinhcrli  ss  ditfcreiit  places,  at  one  nnd  tim  same  time,  and 
carrying  tin  ir  j)rojects'  with  so  high  a  hand,  as  to  strike  liftv' 
millions  ol  people  wiili  consternation  ;  tnsomiudi  tliat  Imlia 
has  sciMi  nothing  like  it  since  the  days  of  'riinoui.  lint  the 
woiM  i)t  it  for  onr  jinlhor,  is,  (and  a  similar  ludicrous  incon- 
ssttMicy  oi'ien  h.ippt'iis  in  such  casi‘s)  that,  after  a  foiiiii- 
dahU*  exhiliiiion  of  the  powers  and  intliience  of  the  missiona- 
rio,  he  gv)es  direetlv  to  ealling  llicn,  hy  every  name  and  epi- 
ihct  e.\ju\*ssive  of  meanness  and  insigniticanee.  This  unlucky 
in  the  course'  of  his  rhetoric,  spoils  all.  Had  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  consistent  I  v  to  the  end, — with  a  representation  of  their 
dangerous  importance,  which  required  a  soleiiin  interpi'sltioii 
ot  the  legislature;  or  with  an  uniform  assertion  of  their  coii- 
^cinpiihle,  tlioiigh  !)4islling  insignificance,  reipiiring  only  the 
J'xercisc  of  the  authority  of  some  inuty  peace  othcer, — it  might 
•'Ave  been  possible  to  give  him  some  credit,  as,  in  the  one 
case,  a  sort  of  honest  fanatic  for  “  religion,”  or,  in  the  other, 
r  one  ot  the  suhordiiiate  class  of  fihilosophers  ;  hnl  thi.s  gross 
I  inconsistency  gives  to  Uic  whole  piece  a  cast  of  scandalouk 
I  ’  N  2 
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farci*.  We  will  quote  some  of  the  sentences  in  wliich  he  se!> 
off  the  character  of  these?  men. 


‘  If  the  increase  of  the  Engllsli  missionarici  is  aver)'  serious  evil,  that 
evil  is  aggravated  by  the  description  of  jH'rsons  who  have  found  thrj 
way  to  India  in  that  character.  Such  persons  are  very  proper,  r»erhapi, 
for  employnient  in  countries  where  men  .are  but  little  removed  from  thf 
savage  state.  I  hey  appear  to  be  illiterate,  ignorant,  and  ns  enthusiani: 
as  the  wildest  devotees  among  the  Hindoos.  Such  men  are  not  cakt. 
lated  to  convert  a  civilized  race  froni  a  false  to  the  true  religion.  Tho* 
who  have  conceived  it  possible  to  convert  the  natives  to  ChristiaoitT, 
should  have  been  careful  not  to  throw  India  into  the  hands  of  schismatia’ 
•  That  such  persons  ever  obtaineil  j)ermission  to  proceed  to  India,  is  wr 
extraordinary ;  and  if  they  got  there  by  stealtli,  it  is  singular  that  thei 
have  not  bevn  recalled.’  p.  xlv. 

‘  —  An  act  of  contumacy,  for  which  they  ought  to  have  been  she 
up,  as  dangerous  maniacs,  or  immeiliately  sent  to  England.’  p.  Iv. 

‘  Much  indeed  is  it  to  bi*  lamented,  that  two  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England,  .Mr.  Brown  ami  Dr.  Buchanan,  should  encourage  such  rail- 
chievous  madmen  .?s  these  English  missionaiies  arc.”  We  may  conctir 
the  narrow  bigotry  by  w  hich  the  men  arc  actu.ated,  by  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Carey  and  Mr.  Moore  to  some  native  Christian  Catholics,  whom  tha 
met  in  a  village,  when  they  were  driven  from  Dacca  by  the  magistrate  aK 
collector.  'I'o  these  poor  Catholics,  the  descendants  of  Catholici,  thft 
pointed  out  the  errors  of  and  W'arned  them  of  tlu'  danger  ofircr- 

shipping  trusting  to  LloisP  p.  lx. 

‘  I  he  new  orders  of  missionaries  arc  the  most  ignorant  and  the  mostbigR- 
ted  ot  men  :  I  heir  comjrositions  are  in  fact,  nothing  but  puritanical  ca«« 
the  most  vulgar  kind  ;  worse*  than  that  so  niuch  in  fashion  during  the  dan 
of  Oliver  Cromwell.”  p.  Ixv. 

“  After  so  frank  a  confession,  can  the  Legislature  heiitate  an  install 
in  recalling  tin  sc  madnun  from  IV'ngal  ?”  p.  Ixvii. 

W  ith  regard  t'l  tlu'  illitt  ratr  cliaracter  of  tlie  persons  in(pi^ 
tion,  there  would  seem  to  1)0  a  considerable  dinVrenee  of fii- 
l)etwc*en  tlii.s  writi'i*  anti  .Mr.  Twining,  who  has  trankeribed ititJ 
hit  pagt's  tlu*  le.stimony  of  Mr.  Brown,  on  his  own  itnmedii't 
IsTiowletlgt*,  that  th(*s»*  igimrant  persons  arc  translating  thebib* 
from  the  original  into  the  following  languages,  Sliamcr 
Bi'ngallt'e,  .Maliratta,  Orissa,  'relinga,  Shanserit  llindostawt 
J)elibi  nintiosianco,  CAizerattee,  Persian  and  C  hinese.  If 
hut  little*  to  add,  that  some  of  them  tarried  from 
highly  respeelahie?  proficitnev  in  what  we  elistitignish  a* 
iearned  languages.  'There  i>  o’.M'ofihem,  (we  do  not  >{^ 
id  llic  principal)  who  used  at  one  period  of  his  life,  to 
sixteen  orcightet'n  lionrs  atlav,  with  a  pertinacity  ofappl’cat 
which  no  man  e\er  t'xeeeded.  I'o  hear  of  translating  if* ' 
difVevem  languages  and  ilialoets  of  the  East,  is  snr|)risin§ 
•rJipary  men  ;  aiul  no  tlouhl  exceedingly  confounded  tb<^ 
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cullies  of  Mr.  'ru  inino; ;  but  several  of  these  illiterate  inissiou- 
aries  make  no  nu)re  of  learning  a  new  language,  and  ransack- 
its  books,  ilian  other  men  do  of  ix*ading  a  tolerably  long 
lii-iiorv  or  a  book  of  voyages  and  travels  in  their  native  language. 
We  have  little  doul)t  they  have  mastcreil  the  elements  of  one 
or  I'vo  more,  during  the  identical  weeks  iii  whicli  this  autlior 
has  been  making  u|)  his  pamphlet  to  abuse  them.  And  though 
/leioo  has  resided  in  India,  and  no  doubt  must  have  cut  some 
coiisi(lend)Ie  tigure  there,  since  he  is  (pialified  to  speak  in  the 
Britisli  Parliament,  it  is  rather  amusing  to  think  how  niany 
dialogues  with  persons  of  how*  many  cVnVerent  parts  of  Asia, 
these  ignorant  men  could  carry  on,  in  his  ln‘aring,  and  he  be 
never  the  wiser.  They  might  be  concerting  with  one  another, 
in  his  presence,  the  most  wicked  projects,  if  that  were  their 
vocation,  and  lie  never  bi*  guilty  of  inispriNion  ;  they  might  be 
l)l:isp!icming  I'lftv  heathen  idols  without  his  deference  for  that 
sort  of  personages  being  at  ail  alfrontcd.  \\"e  have  ttot  the 
Miialhsluhjection,  nor  will  the  missionaries  have  any, to  hiscall- 
ingthein  bigots,  madmen,  maniacs,  atui  so  forth  ;  it  is  somewhat 
(it  a  favourable  indication  ;  since  the  gentletnati  who  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  polish  of  the  drawing  room,  where  he  has  heard,  as 
lieassui  i  .s  us,  the  conversation  of  an  elegant  courtkn*  and  am- 
l)ass.iilor,  must  feel  it  a  very  desperate  cause  that  he  is  trying 
to  iiijiport,  when  he  is  reduced  to  such  a  rage  as  to  roll  himse]f 
in  the  aromatic  ordures  of  Hilliiisgate.  \Ve  should  not  have 
heard  this  gcmteel  sort  of  diction  from  him,  if  so  many  of  the 
most  prominent  characters  in  the  India  Company  had  not  been 
IritMully  to  the  promotion  of  Cbristianity.  These  missionaries, 
our  author  savs,  e.ant  like  puritans,  atid  worse  ;  it  would  lie  no 
dcrelietion  of  the  higli  objects  of  their  niliee  it  they  were  to 
adopt  a  more  moderiii/.cd  phraseology,  and  it  would  preclude 
iiiastnall  degree  some  of  the  cavils  ol  such  men  as  this  ;  but  it 
exc(}e»lingly  uatmal  that  in  looking  back  to  a  past  age  for 
the  noblest  assemblage  of  apostolic  teachers  and  examples, 
in  order  to  stimulate  and  tlirect  their  zeal,  they  should  have 
ac(|uired  both  a  eoiiscions  partiality,  and  an  unconscious  rc- 
seinhlance,  to  the  mode  of  expression  which  prevailed  among 
the  tnort  venerable  divines,  and  most  illustrious  bigots  and  fa¬ 
natics,  that  made  war  on  error  and  wickedness  in  the  seven- 
tecMitli  century. — Our  author  is  at  leisure,  in  one  place,  to  make 
a  sort  of  (jiicstion  whether  Mr.  Carey  is  intitled  to  the  prefix 
of  Reverend:  neither  Mr.  Carey,  nor  his  friends,  rare  a  straw 
''herlitj-  this  trivial  epithet  is  put  before  his  name  or  not;  in 
the  better  ages  of  India,  the  name  of  tliis  person  will  h« 
*pokcn  and  written  w'itliont  affixing  any  distinctive  word  at  all, 
we  say  Wacklitfe,  or  Luther. 
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This  pan)|)li!t‘t  iiulicatcs  a  c(  l  UiiiuonipIt^xity  c»ruiotivt',  which 
v\^  it  liithrult  id  kii(»w  Ik^w  far  tin*  safely  of  ilir  Imiiaii  eiu- 
is  r»'*allv  ol  liis  coin'orii ;  tliai  ii  is  n»>i  the  only 

object  will  i»«*  lolerahU  t  NiileiU  Irotu  such  passages  asiluNc: 

‘  That  wcluvc  “jinncd’’  by  withholding  instaicrion  from  the  nnttvn^ 
that  is,  by  not  having  had  cither  the  coura;i;c  or  i!ie  j)!e>uinpiion  to  inter* 
fere  witii  them  in  the  fr«v  enjoymeiu  ol  their  religion,  laws,  and  local  cus¬ 
toms,  is  :i  duwtrine  perlcvtly  new'.*  p.  xxw. 

‘  Heretofore,  the  Brahmins  Uvea  on  tlie  most  iniimate  terms  both  with 
Proujunt  and  Konmn  missionaries,  without  Ix-uayiiv^  one  symptom  of 
jealousy  or  ermitv  ;  but  tlu  se  l!lng!:sh  misslonanes,  by  v.  iiat  1  may  call 
>  fudi.ifily  and  ./ousive  atfxk  on  the  n.siion.d  leli^ioii,  id  Iliiulostnn,  natu¬ 
rally  excite  ti  e  emni'y  of  the  Brahmins,  and,  I  am  suic,  oi'all  the*  llin- 
docs  wlui  :<yv!  their  tracts,  p.  lix. 

‘  M.nqtils  Wellesley,  w'ith  a  laudable  anx’oty  to  c  ’nciii.ite  our  new 
subjects  ifi  Oiide,  propi^ses  to  incie.tse  anil  even  tlie  reli^dousest^. 

blishjnems  in  that  country.  “  'Phese  Instnietions  do  infinite  credit  to 
Manjins  Wf  lli  sley,  and  we  have  heard,  from  private  nceoun’s,  that  he 
displayed  tliC  same  spliit  ot  conciliation  on  anotitcr  occasion.”  Obser¬ 


vations,  pp  PJ,  ‘JJl. 

‘  A  copy  of  one  of  tl^e  pumj'hlets,  as  the  mls''.lonarIes  call  the  p3jK*n 
tlxy  gjve  awMv,  is  in  Kn^land.  In  that  paper  the  people  are  exhorted 
to  alvmdon  tlieir  idolatrous  Shastah,  md  to  embrace  tin*  relijjion  taught 
by  the  tiuc  Jahastah,  the  Holv  P>il)le.  Should  we  U'  sui  prised  if,  instead 
ot  abuse,  the  people  had  thrown  such  mailmen  into  the  CJangcs  ?’  p.  Ixn. 

‘  What  eliy,  town,  or  \illapr  in  llindostan,  is  not  filled  w  ith  “ 
if  tlie  tiije  r.u*..nlniT  of  the  word  bii^tdrv  is,  that  every  man  who  thinU 
ditferently  from  these  mission^les  is  a  bi^ot  ?  d'he  tair  way  to  state  thf 
fact  js,  that  tl'e  whole  population  of*  l  lindostan  are  invincibly  aluched 
to  their  religion  and  local  customs.*  p.  Ixtii. 

*  A  wliole  village  rose  against  these  Hindoo  converts,  and,  on  a  clr* 
vumsiance  so  dieadfully  alarming  to  evei-y  rational  ma!t.  the  English  mil- 
slonary  quotes  this  passage.  “ 'Ehink  you  th  t  I  am  come  to  send 
})«'ace  on  the  earth  r  1  tell  you,  nay.**  I’his  al'»omlnal)le  and  impious  pvT- 
tersion  of  a  passage  ot  that  gosjK'l  winch  inculcated  the  miUi  doctrine 
«»t  pr,ic€  cn  livth  iind ^odil  'will  iwiongst  mniy  surely  meiits  public  repro* 
liaiion  !  It  is  precisely  the  l.mguage  hcM  by  the  Spaniards  and  the  For- 
luguese  in  the  sixteenth  century.*  p.  lix. 

*  When  Mr.  Carey  and  Mr.  Moore  were  at  Dacca,  they  write,  on 
the  Lord’s  day,  “What  an  awful  sight  have  we  w'itncssed  this  day! 
a  hrge  and  jK'pulous  city  wholly  given  to  idolatry,  and  not  an  indivi* 
dual  10  warn  tliem  totleefrom  the  wrath  to  come.  As  soon  as  w'c  n  se  in  the 
morning,  our  attentiin  was  unavoidably  excited  by  scenes  the  most  ab¬ 
surd,  d’sgusting,  and  degrading  to  human  nature*.’’  Could  men  poi* 
scfising  common  sense,  h.ave  written  such  non.sense  as  this,  unless  blir.dfd 
by  enthusia  m  ?  Had  they  discovenxl  that  a  single  Englishman  wai  * 
conxeit  to  the  Hindoo  or  to  the  Mahometan  religion,  the>  would  havebert 
justitied  in  giving  their  sentiments  to  him  as  to  his  apostacy  from  thctn»t 
to  a  talst*  and  idolatrous  religion  ;  but  to  |>our  out  such  unmeaning  and 
useless  abuse  on  an  inimcDs»e  population,  which  merely  observed  thor 
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frrms  and  cciemonies  which  had  been  used  throughexit  HinJostan  for 
ai«ve  two  thoasand  years,  is  folly  and  arrogance  in  the  cxtRuiK*/  p.  Ixr. 

'riic  author  did  uol  write  these  paragraphs,  we  are  per.«%uad'. 
ctl,  wiih  auv  wish  to  exercise  the  itigeiiuity  of  his  reatlers 
\\\  drawiutz  anv  oilier  inference  from  lliem  than  ilic  ohviouii 
one,  liiat,  whatever  degree  of  apprehension  ho  may  iX'ally 
ciuertai!)  for  the  stability  of  oiir  eastern  eiDjiirc,  from  the 
inirvuluctioii  of  ('hristiauity,  he  has  at  the  same  time  a  derner 
aiul  iiHK'h  more  radical  objettion,  and  proLiNls  in  llie  cna- 
racti’i  of  religioni>t  as  well  as  that  of  politician.  He  would 
be  undvrstood,  that  tlieiv  are  venerable  religions  a fivady  esta- 
blislietl  in  Iiulia,  which  C’hristianity  has  no  right  to  supplant, 
und  which  it  therefore  strongly  borders  on  ini(piiiy  for  Chris- 
taius  to  attack.  In  tlie  worshippers  of  the  Divinity  lie  thinks 
It  a  gross  di'fcct  of  decorum,  and  a  ridiculous  excess  of  sj)i- 
ritual  avarice,  to  he  discontent  that  the  idols  of  Asia  should 
l)c  in  posses>ion  of  several  millions  of  human  minds,  ll  is 
not  that  he  objects  to  (Mirisiiafiity  in  its  proper  place,  and 
he  will  (‘veu  permit  its  emissaries  to  attempt  the  extension  of 
its  jurisdicliou  “into  Africa  and  the  uilds  of  America;** 
nor  has  he  perhaps  any  violent  exclusive  alUichment  to  the 
sacred  hloeks  of  stone  and  timlier  gedship  in  Iiulia ;  but 
he  tliiiiks  they  have  all  tlieir  respective  claims,  and  that  lh« 
Morld  is  large  enongh  for  many  gods,  as  it  is  for  many  king>( ; 
and  he  is  very  anxious  to  establish  among  them  a  balance 
of  power,  interdicting  each,  hut  above  ail  the  oidy  Sove¬ 
reign  of  the  universe,  to  transgress  the  line  of  dtMuarcHtion. 
For  onee  the  public  has  before  i?  a  man,  who  knows  well 
all  the  ahominations  of  the  Hindoo  supmstition,  who  knows 
what  mullitudes  of  children  arc  saerifieixl  to  Gonga,  wliat  a 
iiuuihcr  are  hung  up  in  lives  to  !)e  devoured  by  liirds  of 
prey,  wliat  an  amazing  inmiher  of  women  are  aununlly 
burned  with  the  bodies  of  their  hushands,  !>y  w  hat  a  variety  ■ 
ol  tortures  their  super>titi()n  punishes  iis  votaries  with  a  selG 
iuflicted  hell,  what  a  downright  prostration  to  absolute  stocks 
and  bricks  prevails  among  the  multitude,  w4!at  a  garbage  of 
the  most  silly  and  loathsome  ahsurditic*s  fills  the  greater  part 
of  their  sacred  hooks,  wliat  a  debasement  of  all  that  might 
be  generous  in  hnman  nature  is  perpetuated  Iiy  the  casts,  and 
what  a  general  destitution  of. the  morals  that  constitute  the 
<icceucy  of  a  community  displays  the  natural  result  of  all 
these  ahominations  ;  there  is  a  man  before  the  public  that 
knows  all  this,  and  yet  is  bursting  with  imlignntion  that  a 
Christian  missionary  sliouM  have  the  pri'sumptiou  to  imagine 
bimselt  authorised  by  the  Gixl  of  Heaven  to  expostulate  with 
the  ileliided  creatures,  and  tg  olTer,  in  tfieir  native  language, 
the  rcvclatigus  of  tlie  gospel,  and  the  Christian  code  of  nio* 
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r  Is,  CNpcciiilly  if  uii  Kin^iish  coliecior  \i\  a  liralluMi  town  ha* 
forbiiitliMi  it  to  hi‘  doiu*.  If  any  thing  conUi  make  this  dis. 
cll>^nrc  of  characUT  more  execraljiy  feiiti,  it  would  he  the 
attempts  at  hypocrisy,  w  her^*  he  prolesses  to  “be  cnn. 
vineed  of  the  ^ae^ed  tnith.>  of  our  religion,”  talks  of  “  the 
good  old  <  hhrch  «)f  Knglarui,”  pretemis  to  “  applaud  the 
xeal  ami  liherallty  of  the  varions  tnissionary  societies,”  and 
evett  hits  the  clTrontery  to  “  trust”  that  his  vulgar  and  malig¬ 
nant  opj)0»itio;i  ti)  the  'dilVusion  of  ('hristianit v,  “  will  not 
be  imputed  to  indilference  to  the  eternal  welfare  of  the 
people  of  India.”  However,  setting  aside  the  nausea  with 
wliich  oe.e  looks  at  such  a  Ixmk  and  thinks  of  stu  b  a  man, 
we  are  not  sorry  that  t!ie  ('ompativ  and  the  legislature  have 
had  th*‘”'  '  oiultict  preseriboil  to  them  i»i  such  a  broad  and 
uiieijuivoeal  a  m.inm  r,  in  the  hearing  of  tlu‘  nation  and  the 
f’bristian  world.  lie  hn>  rendered  a  material  service,  hy  ex- 
liibiting,  with  exeeeiling  el  arness,  the  primnple  which  must  he 
assumed,  in  atiy  plan  for  ilie  prevention  of  the,  religious  ilhimi- 
iiolion  of  the  Kast.  'rhere  will  !)e  no  subterfuiie  for  veiling 
the  atheism  or  poivllieism  which  must  be  avowed  ])v  implica- 
lio’i,  if  ever  such  a  plan  is  adopted.  * 

This  paimihlet  ahoniuls  w  .th  the  grossest  inisrepreseutations 
£iid  itieonsi^iencv.  lu  several  places  the  writer  expr  'sses  his 
p.erlect  conviction,  that  the  Irieiids  of  (Miri  tianity.  bav<*  never 
bad  the  riMuotcst  \vi<!<  for  exercise  of  any  kind  of  force 
in  the  extension  of  tb^ir  religion;  in  several  o;b‘r  places  he 
talks  with  allei'ti'd  anxietv  of  “  the  ri'»lit  of  the  Hindoos  lO 
the  fiv?e  enioynuMit  fd  tlu  .t  icligiop. ,  laws,  and  customs,”  in 
a  way  to  imply  that  ihisrignt  is  in  danger  of  bi'ing  al)ro«4ated. 
In  one  plac4‘,  n'ferr.ng  to  liie  innovation  which  caused  the 
Ve.hux*  mntifiv,  he  says  it  wa.-  so  important  a  cliamje  in 
their  dress  that  it  was  by  no  means  itrat  omd  intix'into  believe 
liiat  the  ih’i’.Nh  ^overnuieat  was  (huermined  to  compel  tlicm 
ti)  emhr.tce  (diiistianitN  m  another  jilaei*  he  says,  “  It  i< 
impossible  impolitic  as  the  measures  N\a>,  tiiat  the  mere  change 
in  tlri‘s»  oi  I'je  sepoys  could  have  induced  a  general  belief, 
that  tne  ih  eish  goverimumi  v\;is‘ resolved  to  eonipel  iliein  to  eiti- 
hraco  ('hr  stianity In  the  ()bs«*rvations  lu*  represents,  that 
the  missionarie.-  will  do  no  harm  in  liulia,  while  they  continue 
to  prociM,*  1  in  tlu*  same  manner  as  they  have  done;  in  thi* 
Preface,  as  we  have  set*n,  he  dest  rihes  tin*  very  sani(*menand 
proieeiiing^  as  im^st  mat,  pe.nieions,  and  destructive.  "I'lte 
author  of  tlu*  “  ('.mdid  'rhuughts”  has  placed  this  cuiiou* 
rontradietinn  at  once  hefure  ttie  eye,  in  parallel  columns. 
If  the  apiUogy  slionld  provi!  tol)e,  that  the  Prei’ace  was  written 
after  the.  Oh  c;  *.  aliens  were  primed  olT,  it  would  he  idle  to 
ilcny  there  wa.- plenty  of  lime  to  liavc  cancelled  the  passages 
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in  the  Obsoivalions  ;  aiul  tins  ^larinj^  coiUiiulictioii  stands  as 
;in  instance  of  oiir  remark,  that  a  total  neglect  ol*  the  most 
coinman  literary  proprieties  is  deemed  quite  allowahle,  when 
liic  object  is  to  revile  (  liristiattity  and  il^  advocates.  The  flat 
tienial  ot  well-known  matters  ot  fact,  is  also  lair  enough  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  same  pnrnose.  Thus  our  author  makes  not 
die  sii:;hiesl  dithculty  of  altinviiiL’^,  just  as  if  nobody  could 
rontradict  him,  that  “  scarcely  a  native  speaks  one  word  of 
Kn^lish!'*  A  rhetorical  expedient  in  frequent  use  with  him  is, 
an  atlectation  of  extreme  ctmeern  and  alarm  for  some  moral 
punctiiio,  lest  it  should  not  bo  prtserved  ils  inviolate  as  every 
refmenient  of  moral  principle  has  always  been  by  oureountry- 
hioii  ill  India.  .  rhere  is  a  liulicrous  instance  of  this  in  his 
conscientious  remarks  on  a  sin^iresiion  of  Dr.  Kerr)  who  pni  • 
poses  tlic  institution  of  numerous  schools,  in  the  expectiitioti 
liiat  l>ra!unin>  will  be.  disposed  to  send  their  chi’driMi  to  learn 
Kngiish,  “  as  ttu'key  to  Uuluue,”  and  the  hope  that  “  the  liberal 
liiiow'le  •^[e”  which  “  a  Christian  can  instill  into  the  minds  of 
vmitli,  ;uid  fix  ilierc  by  means  of  Kn^Tuh  books,”  ilurin^  the 
p)Oces>  of  learniiej;  the  lanj^uaj^e, may  shako  their  ridiculous 
))rii)cipies  to  the  foundation,  and  all  this  without  making  any 
alciriu'.nj;  attack  directly  on  the  rclioiou  of  the  Hindoos.** 
Our  moralist  lui^ht  wvll  be  struck  with  horror  at  such  a 
wicked  contrivance,  wlien  it  was  proposed  by  a  cler«ryman, 
and  to  be  carricil  into  etfect  by  Knglishmen,  whose  con* 
scicMictN  in  India  tremble  with  ajiprehcnsive  pain  at  the  light¬ 
est  louc!i  of  culpability.  Conscience  howeviu'  depends  on 
die  principles  hold  by  the  judj^iineiit  ;  and  a  Hindoo  will 
with  self-complacency  ^ive  his  babi*  to  tlie  vultures,  sliarks, 
or  alligators,  wliiie  he  would  s’.iuddtT  at  the  uup  irdonablc  sin 
of  eating  a  disli  of  rice  at  the  table  of  a  missionary.  Ourau- 
ilior’s  conscience,  has  beneliteil  by  his  a(!(|uaintance  with  these* 
enlightened  saints.  W  ith  him  it  is  no  harm,  it  is  even  a  laud¬ 
able  measure,  to  “  extend”  by  a  sp(*e.ial  provision  the  esla- 
hli'tliments  for  idol-wors!)ip,  but  it  i^  a  llagrant  piece  of  immo¬ 
rality  to  give  the  childreti  of  igiior.mt  anil  most  miserable  pa¬ 
gans  tlie  benelil  of  uiulerstanding  the  Knglish  language,  if  in 
the  course  of  teacliin^  them  that  language  there  should  be  any 
design  or  attempt  to  impart  to  them  also  the  liberal  princi|dei 
contained  in  our  books,  and  the  incsliiuable  felicity  of  knowing 
the  trueCiod.  A  mighty  mischiet,  to  be  sure,  we  should  bedu- 
uig  them,  and  w  ith  a  very  villainous  design.  But  hear  the  mo¬ 
ralist. 

‘  The  whole  of  tliis  jwssage  must  I  think  attract  tlie  serious  attention 
of  the  India  Company  and  the  Legislature-*  ‘  We  are  by  a  deception  of 
the  basest  kind,  to  allure  the  children  of  these  Brahmins  to  our  schools, 
that  we  may  shake  their  ridiculous  ill-founded  principles,  but  still  to 
kjip  up  the  mask  of  friendly  regard  to  their  temporal  interests  by  merely 
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offrpnrj  to  leach  them  a  lani;iiage  which  would  Ik*  tlw  key  to  fortune. 
Ko  disciple  of  Loyal.i  ever  j)ropos<*d  a  scheme  more  repugnant  to  evert 
principle  of  and  true  morality.  1  am  confident  that  the  Britii 

nation  possesses  loo  just  a  sense  of  honour,  »nnd  is  too  attiched  to  the  tnn 
C  hristian  principle  of  not  doing  evil  that  good  may  come,  to  sancuus 
to  foul  a  frau<l  as  Dr.  Kerr  recommends.”  p.  xxxviii. 

Tt  is  linu'  ti)  shut  up  this  farrago  of  dcprtivity  and  aV 
^unlily.  It  is  tho  iuo>r  loathsome  production,  wo  think,  that 
has  evt'r  <  oimi  iiiulcr  our  view.  W'o  repeat  it,  wc  are  very 
gla  1  ilut  guNcrmnciii  have  had  their  lesson  Iroin  such  a  teacher, 
v.ho  uhiv  po^Nihly  havt*  taken  the  ofHce  out  of  the  hands  of 
•oiiiir  much  inou*  jrolished  pliilosophcr  ami  artful  instructor, 
who  migtii  liav(‘  msimiait'd,  iu  the  fonu  of  elocpicnce  and 
rehiied  sophistry,  wiiai  this  inferior  performer  throws  direct 
at  the  hea  ls  «)f  the  ( ’ompanv and  the  I.egislaturv*  in  the  palpable 
grossTU'bS  (  f  impiety  and  ilirt.  It  '\ill  now  he  impossible  for 
thetu  not  t'.)  see,  and  dii*  uniion  also  will  see,  with  what  sort 
of  UK  11  thv’v  must  consent  to  identify  llu'tnselves  ami  tlieir 
roputatlou,  a  id  on  \\h:it  jirinciples  they  must  proi'oed,  if  they 
should  er  l)i:  inelincd  to  forbid  the  e.verlious  of  Christian 
inisNionarles. 

W  e  have  dwc'lt  on  this  particular  perfonnance,  and  the 
5pirit  ot  its  niu  hor,  <0  hmg,  as  to  leave  ourselves  no  room  fora 
consideratioil  of  the  g>  neral  topii  s  which  the  snhject  involves; 
hut  we  eouid  not  have  piuveived  any  iieressity  for  enlarging 
oil  them.  ’Tiie  t^^o  general  positions  inaiiitaineil  hy  this  writer, 
and  hy  ihosi' >\ho  an*  not  asiiaim'd  to  have  him  for  their  re» 
pii’.  cniaiive  in  the  hu.siiu'.ss,  are.,  that  it  is  impossihle  to  coii. 
^eri  the  11  unions,  and,  that  llie  prosecuiiim  of  the  attempt 
will  inlallihly  prodm*t*  i  eoiumolion  and  final  ruin  of  our  In¬ 
dian  empire,  'rin*  ftr>t  of  thrst*  a'^serlions  is  din’ctlv  enntra- 
iliCted  hy  tact*^.  Afaijy  tho’baud  Hindoos  havi*  heen  converted 
hy  the  Danisi!  mtssion  during  tlu*  last  eentury.  The.  aide  ami 
iiui.sl  iiidetaiigahU*  ii'iissionaries  in  Ih‘ng;d  have  fouiul  their 
progress  sloaer,  than  tli  ir  own  z(‘al,  and  that  (A  their  ('hris- 
tian  supporters  in  I'ngland,  had  heen  willing,  at  first,  to  an¬ 
ticipate  ;  hut  they  too  have  proved,  that  tlu*  most  ohdiiratc 
and  u ell-ltirtifu'd  paganism  is  not  invincible.  'They  do  not 
think  80  converts  to  Christianity  a  mean  reward  of  their  la¬ 
bours,  though  such  men  as  this  writer  would  necessarily  de* 
spisc  to  waste  om'  week  for  sii(  h  a  purpose.  Ihit  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  ilu*  hd)lc  into  so  many  languages,  is  the  work  from 
v\hich  the  ('liristian  world  are  delighted  to  anticipate,  after  a 
while,  tlie  most  happy  and  sublime  results.  '1  his  is  in  the 
train  tor  i>eing  iIk*  nohh'st  achievement  that  India  ever  wit¬ 
nessed  ;  and  the  l)riti''h  government  arc  placed  in  the  option 
pruteding  its  [irogress,  (»r  incurring  the  malcd-  '^011  0^ 
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lie  n  oil  hy  attcinptiirj;  to  crush  it.  With  ro|rari.l  to  tfie 
^naliti/  of  the  converts  in  Bejii^al^  this  writer  avers,  with  a 
ccriani  air  of  ct>arse  exultation,  t^mt  “  they  are  all  from  the 
Very  ilre;;s  of  the  people"  He  is  not  al>lo  to  coniprelieiul 
tint  this  wiMild  not  have  lessened  the  gratitude  and  delight 
of  the  missionaries,  if  it  nail  been  true  ;  it  is  stneral  degrees 
I  a>K)Vi^  tilt*  rcae.li  i>f  his  nnderstandint:,  l!uu  the  emissaries  of 
I  Jtsiis  C'lirist  slionld,  like  linn  that  lias  sent  them,  tleem  the 
souls  of  Sooders  and  AlailacI  ores  of  ei|Ua!  value  witli  tfiosc  of 
liralimins,  or  rajahs,  or  miiperors.  rii.*  assertion  is  Iniwever,  in 
jHjini  of  truth,  worth\  of  iht*  cause  and  iheauilior;  for  among 
t'le  80  baptized  cou  erts  we  iiav(*  noticed  t!ie  iiaiaes  of  eight 
or  unu*  ol  the  Hr.il min  east. 

As  to  till*  see*.  '  i  p.:s’ui'»i’,  tiia<  tile  allmnj'it  to  convert  the 
iMliveswill  prtid.  •  n  iinnio  >n,  and  th*:  lo'i>  of  our  Indian 
eiupiii’,  i‘  cs  s  ipi  I  1)  *  .  *  shi'''.:i.v  (d*  pr.uifor  plausihility. 
The  writer  oef  iVe  'e  has  i..*e'i,  iV*»Ji  tin*  iV'rio'vl  ea»  Accounts 
of  the  l^.lp^i^t  M  .on.  . v.  or  rhrec  p.ix^ages  expressive  of 
the  alarm  an  I  anii:-.;sit^  :  ai  i.'cnt  ^vuivtimev  ammg  tin*  people, 
ill  the  pi:u  \vlu‘re  *.h  •  ni»s>.iiuia;  ics  ir.r  ,!  and  preaeh.  Yes, 
there  is  j  .st  tin*  same  .i.oa'i.  ’e  of  liosiili.tv  against  tin*  Chris¬ 
tian  cause*.  which  it  alaevs  »*Nciti*d  and  Aaicomitered  on 
ii'.  entrance  auMag  lu  atncni,  ai.  I  there  is  no  more.  'Those 
JiToiints  abouml  with  not»e(‘s  of  tliis  opfiositioii  4'!nd  insult; 
iliey  ahonml  also  with  descriptions  ol  the  curiosity,  the  eager¬ 
ness  fur  hooks  and  tracts,  the  conviction  of  the  futility  of 
their  superstitions,  whicii  many  of  the  natives  exhibit  at  the 
very  same  times  and  places.  In  nnnu'rons  instances,  the 
threalenings  of  liie  Hralniiiiis  hiive  failed  to  deter  the  people 
Ironi  cum  inning  to  hear  tlie  addresses  of  the  missionaries  ; 
and  in  tlu*  host  lity  of  ilie  llralmur.s  there  is  not  the  sinalitvst. 
trace  of  any  tiling  like  [dan  or  svstemalic  operation.  'This  totaJ 
want  of  all  general  social  eomhination,  is  a  striking  cirenm- 
staiire  in  ihe  eharacler  of  the  llihdoos,  as  has  hcen  noticed 
hy  Dr.  Ihudrinan,  and  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  The 
invii\idn:il  is  angry*,  and  he  scolds;  hnt  nobody  else  cares 
all  ahunt  him,  or  aslts  what  has  vexed  him.  T  he  predic¬ 
tion';  ol  firothers  were  not  more  ridiculous,  than  the  talk  of 
hity  millions  of  sncli  people  rising  np,  men,  women,  and 
cliildren,  to  res(‘ni  onr  disirihntion  of  bihles,  and  drive  our 
iirmy,  ainl  all  t!iat  iielongs  to  ns,  into  the  .sea. 

Slue*  this  arth’le  was  written,  we.  understand  that  Major 
^coti  W  aring  is  the  antfior  ;  the  disclosure  excites  onr  sin- 
cercst  pii\'  fur  those  wdio  feci  interested  in  his  reputation 

I  he  second  pamplih  t  pl.icei!  in  the  tilli*  of  this  article,  pro- 
Asscs  tu  feel,  in  some  sniail  degree,  t!ie  apprehensions  of  Mr. 
f^'Aii.ng,  but  dejnocates  the  exjmlsiou  of  the  inissionarie.jfc 
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a\u\  viippivs^iion  ol  liibles.  sii^i^esls  some  good  advice  to 
the  societii's  wJio  send  nii^sionanes  to  the  I'ast. 

Tlie  “  (  aiidid  'I'hoiights'’  contain  a  very  exv^cllent  conciif 
Toplv  to  tlie  Observations,  and  Mr.  T\vinin;^’s  l.ctter. 

riie  “  Staieinent”  is  a  short,  but  Inndnous  and  masterly 
\  indication  of  the  Raptist  Missionar}'  Society. 


Art.  X.  ji  Portraiture  oj  Methodism  ;  beine  an  impartial  View  of  the 
Rise,  Progress,  Doctrines,  Discipline,  and  Manners  of  the  Wetleyn 
Methodists.  In  a  Series  of  Letters,  addressed  to  a  Lady.  8vo.  pp.  490. 
Pnee  10s.  6d.  Longman  and  Co.  1807. 

^  Just  and  copious  descriftiion  of  any  religious  socictr, 
especitillv  of  otic  that  comnrizes  so  large  a  proportion  of 
BritiNb  population  as  the  Metboviists,  would  evidently  be  an 
aetjuisition  to  those  who  estimate  character,  and  search  for 
truth,  "riic  qualilications,  however,  for  executing  this  task, 
are  either  so  rare  or  so  uncongenial,  that  they  will  rarely 
he  foutul  couihineil  in  any  individual.  I'lic  historian  of  the 
Methodists  should  excel  onlinarv  men  in  the  faculties  of 
attention  and  discrimination  ;  he  should  he  ca|)ahle  of  un- 
ilerstanding  their  creed,  and  watching  the  manner  of  its  opera- 
lion  oil  their  minds.  'I'o  he  adequately  versed  iu  all  ihcir 
institutions,  and  acquainted  with  their  individual  characters, 
lir  must  not  only  have  been  a  member  of  the  society,  but 
have  passed  through  nearly  all  its  gradations  and  offices.  Yet 
a  person  thus  (pialiiied  can  searccK  he  expected  to  judge 
with  fairness,  or  to  iidate  witli  fiilelity  ;  should  he  have  quitted 
the  soeieiy,  lie  may  iiideiul  have  liberated  himself  in  a  great 
incaMirc  troiii  pri-posse.ssions,  and  iroiu  the  fear  of  giving 
ollcnee  ;  hut  uniess  Iu*  secede  couscicntioiislv,  on  some  im¬ 
portant  eliaug<*  of  sentiment,  and  on  terms  the  most  honourable 
r.i.il  fririully,  lu*  will  excite  clamours,  aiul  retaliate  with 
i-iilumniis  ;  the  malignant  passions  of  his  nature  will  be  called 
into  action,  and  his  candour  and  veracity  yyill  he  lost  in  the 
.sliaiue  and  li  Venue  of  an  outcast  or  a  rcnctrado. 

iMr.  Nightingale,  it  is  evident,  is  not  entirely  destitute  of  the 
qtialilicatiotis  to  which  we  have  alluded  ;  he  was  once  a  “  local 
juvaclicr'’  among  the  Metlu  (lists;  and  he  is  now,  we  believe 
tior  it  is  not  (‘\pliciily  annonnecd  in  the  liook)  an  apostle  of 
I'nitarlanivin  ;  liis  pretensions,  in  other  respects,  will  he  asccr- 
taiiH'tl  ill  the  course  of  our  critique. 

There  are  two  principles,  it  may  be  thought,  which  would 
secure  Mr.  N.  frmn  any  di.^position  to  undervalue  the  Mc- 
tlu'disis,  or  might  even  hivis  him  insensihiv  in  their  favour.  It 
is  impossible  for  any  man  of  tolerable  information,  and  right 
leelings,  to  treat  the  memory  of  Mr.  Wesley,  or  the  .society  to 
which  lu*  has  given  a  constitution  and  a  name,  with  deliberate 
disre>|)eci ;  if  their  usefulness  had  become  utterly  extinct,  and 
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their  cliaractee  possosscti  no  excellence  to  coinpon^ite  wln\t 
ho  deem  its  hleinislies,  he  would  still  venerate  them  ;ls 

the  iiisiruments,  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  ot’  that  dif¬ 
fusion  of  religious  zeal  which  has  so  happily  distinguished  the' 
latter  portion  ul'tlie  18th  century  irom  its  commencement. 

W  ho  wonhl  oiler  indignities  to  the  rock  at  Kadesh,  though  at 
this  hour  it  should  be  barren,  unshapely,  and  grotesejue,  since 
it  was  oiu  e  consecrated  by  the  touch  of  the  Omnipotent,  and 
oiniitcd  a  stream  from  its  bosom,  which  revived  the  people 
of  God  when  fainting  In  the  wilderness  r — A  man  of  retlection 
and  sensibility,  who  has  found  it  necessary  to  relin(|uish  his 
religious  sentiments  and  connexions,  would  never  he  per¬ 
suaded  to  expose  either  the  one  or  the  other  to  ridicule  ;  he 
woidd  feel  it  a  gross  violation  of  delicacy  to  attac'k  them  with 
niockery  and  impertinence.  If  a  conviction  of  dntv  to  the 
cause  of  truth  and  the  welfare  of  society,  compelled  him 
reluctantly  to  become  their  opponent,  he  would  maintain  the 
most  scrupulous  tenderness  in  his  manners  ;  to  vindicate  his 
character,  or  to  dissipate  their  prejudices,  he  would  urge  tlie 
itrongest  “  reasons”  in  the  must  “  caudiil”  and  friendly 
temper.  But  the  seceder  from  the  Methodist  S4)ciety,  we 
apprehend,  might  feel  obligations  of  additional  and  peculiar, 
force.  In  the  article  of  Christian  communion,  if  we  may 
credit  Archdeacon  Palcy,  this  society  approaches  nearer  than 
any  other,  except  the  Moravian,  to  the  standard  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  church.  Their  frequent  private  meetings  for  conference 
and  worship,  must  natunuily  induce  a  degree  of  religious  inti¬ 
macy,  of  mutual  confidence,*  ofsympathy^tand  of  personal  attach¬ 
ment,  which  would  require  somewhat  more  self-dcuial,  and 
•omewhat  stronger  motives,  than  are  necessary  in  other  cases, 
to  enable  an  individual  member  to  rend  himself  away.  With 
much  greater  anxiety,  therefore, 'he  will  refrain  from  grieving, 
or  ifijming,  or  otVending,  a  society  which  he  regards  with  filial 
love,  into  which  he  had  been  so  closely  incorporated,  and 
from  which  he  still  must  feel  that  he  is  scarcely  disunited. 

How',  tlien,  shall  we  persuade  our  readers,  that  Mr.  N.,  who 
was  not  only  a  mentber,  but  a  preacher  in  this  connexion, 
and  who  was  bound  by  so  many  general  and  peculiar  obliga¬ 
tions  to  treat  it  with  impartiality  and  decorum,  has  not  merely 
been  betrayed  into  disrespectful  expressions  concerning  it, 
in  the  warmth  of  discussion,  but  has  been  able  deliberately 
to  write*  an  octavo  volume  of  four  hundred  and  ninety  pages, 
calculated  in  a  very  peculiar  manner,  by  the  intertexture 
of  truth  and  falsehood,  of  casual  censure  and  continual 
irrision,  to  make  it  appear  contemptible  in  the  estimation  of 
the  world  !  So  complete  a  reversal  of  the  most  reasonable  ex¬ 
pectations  will  render  them  a  little  curious  concerning  the 
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nature  of  Mr.  separation  from  tlie  Methodist  eounoxion- 
'atitl  this  solicitude  will  he  the  more  exciual,  hy  considering 
the  creeil  and  the  society  which  lie  has  enihraceil.  He  has 
left  a  sect  distinguished  hv  its  sempnlons  morality  and  vigh 
Jant  discipline  for  one  that  is  nearly  vvitlioni  (he  semhianre  of 
discipline,  and  practically  renoimees  the  self-d  cm  lying  code  of 
the  (iospel,  under  the  naini^  of  puritanical  precisein  ss  the 
one  pervaded  hy  a  principle  of  close  cohesion,  the  other 
hy  a  principle  of  niiitn.il  rcfiulsion  ; — the  one  remarkahle,  in 
its  higher  classes  at  least,  for  <*vlnci:ig  candour,  tlie  other  for 
professing  it  ;  the  one  emitu'ntly  '/calons,  the  other,  peeuliarlv 
torpiti  and  frigorific  ; — the  one  adorned  with  tlie  names  of 
hnndreils,  who  Imvc  made  every  saerilice  to  religion  aiisl  phi* 
lantfiropv,  emlnring,  tiunugh  their  whole  liv  •«,  lal»our,  hard, 
ship,  |•e^n•o:u*ll,  persecnti<»n,  and  tiersonal  ieopardv,  in  a  con¬ 
scientious  promotion  (»f  the  grandest  of  all  causes;  the  oilier 
incapal>l(!  of  proiUicing  oae  such  name  ; — the  former  CMilting 
in  tiir  re'cne  of  very  ii\:my  .!nouyft?tds  from  al'iect  uretcljed- 
iiess  and  utter  depravitv,  to  the  diiiits  and  dcliglits  and  ex¬ 
pectations  of  virtuous,  rational,  and  iminortai  heings  ;  the  latter 
kfirinking  fioin  tiie  challenge  to  eniinicrate  as  many  iudividuah; 

‘  tlie  small  actpiisitions  whieh  it  makes  being  won,  not  from  the 
base  and  vicious,  l>nt  Irom  the  polisiied  and  legnlar  ;  not  from 
the  wilds  of  nature,  hut  from  ilu*  ganlens  of  otlier  ('hristiun 
Kocit.'iies,  prct*is'*iy  resembling  (if  the  change  of  simile  may 
lu*  allouetl)  ilu*  shoes  manufacinred  after  the  manner  of  Orator 
Ih'iiley,  hy  emting  away  iIk*  hi'st  p^rt  of  a  pair  of  hoots  ! 

iMr.  N.  has  not  sa.il  a  syllable  twplain  all  this  ;  ih)t  a  syl¬ 
lable  to  account  lor  iiis  iinpi>rtant  cdiange  of  sciuinient,  nor  to 
unfold  ilu  niotives  which  have  induced  iiim  to  lampoon  the 
MetlKuhsls  ;  he  has  the  fortiliule,  rather  lliaii  do  tiiis,  to  brave 
all  the  asttuiishmciit  and  speculation  and  euriositv  (»f  a  prying 
world.  How  can  this  world  a\oivl  presuming  that  he  durst  not 
avow  his  motives,  that  he  had  no  argumeiUs  iv>  which  he 
couhl  ii  list  lus  ajioloey,  and  that  lie  had  rather  incur  every 
Mispicioii  than  ivwal  facts  ? 

'I'lie  public,  we  arc*  sun*,  would  fed  much  indebted  to  US 
if  we  conM  assist  their  euriositv  ti»  pierce  this  ohstinate  se¬ 
crecy.  In  order  to  appreciate  tlie.  hook,  iliev  will  reflect,  it  i* 
often  necessary  to  appreciate  the  author.  Just  as  it  is  necessary, 
iti  order  to  estimate  evidenci*,  to  luulerst.uul  the.  character  uf 
the  witness.  Mr.  N.’s  hook  is  pieci>elv  of  this  kind  ;  muc  h  of 
it  consists  of  his  own  tlcpo  iLion.<,  which  couUl  only  he  refiiuxi 
or  confirmcvl  hv  a  much  more  intimate  ami  extensive  ac- 
ijuaintance  wiili  the  siihject,  ilian  we  have  had  opportunity  to 
acquire,  ih*  than  is  accessible  to  gencial  readers,  and  must 
therefore  tie  rested  on  the  cre<lil  iliiv  of  the  depc>nent.  1  hey 
iiaxc  to  tliank  .Mr.  X.  however,  ic:  einMing  ns,  in  some  dc- 
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nrre,  to  porfurni  tnis  <luty,  l)y  ii  Motuoir  of  li?s  oarly  Lifi^ 
pablUlicci  s(Hiu'  years  ago,  and  not  nolieed  in  his  present  pnb- 
licalioii 

In  the  Arminian  Magazine  tor  .June  ainl  July  17^)7,  tlie 
reader  will  find  a  narrative  intitled  the  “  Conversion  of  x 
Dci>if*  and  signeil  J.  N.,  ilie  anlhenlieity  of  whieh  our  author 
will  prohahlv  not  disjnite.  It  is  nn  interesliiiir  and  very  na¬ 
tural  statement.  During  liis  apprentieeship,  Mr.  N.  attended 
the  I  nitarian  chapel  (at  (’howbent,  Lancashire,  as  ii  seems 
from  his  present  work,  pp.  339,  3*10)  t)f  wiiieh  the  Hev.  Henry 
Toulmin  was  then  Minister.  Hero  (says  he)  was  laid  the 
foundation  of  those  errors  in  which  1  was  afterwards  involved; 
lum  I  was  taught  to  set  iny  own  reason  abovi!  every  other  aid 
which  Cioil  has  atforded  to  man  ;  here  1  was  soon  iniriated 
into  the  false  dogma  of  Socinianisin  ;  here  my  voting  mind 
wasat  once  led  into  gross  errors;  in  short,  here  were  sown  the 
H'cds  of  intidelity  in  my  heart,  whieh  I  enitivated  pretty  mucli 
by  the  reading  of  1‘rieslley,  Hoptoti  *,  Hey neas,  and  others, 
upon  ilie  snb*)eet  of  Ciiitarianisni.  In  titese.  hooks  tine  reason¬ 
ings  appeareii  so  plansihlc,  that  I  really  thought  it  a  species 
of  the  gr()sse?>t  hlasphemv  to  assert  the  existence  of  a  Trinity 
of  persons  in  the  (rodhead.  Accordingly,  these  sublime 
truths  I  treated  with  the  iituiost  .iudignity  ;  1  ridiculed  them 
in  every  place  where  I  had  an  opporinnity  ;  they  atiorded  me 
subject  matter  of  entc’rtaiument  upon  all  occasions  :  I  read  the 
creed  of  St.  Athanasius  in  the  same  manner,  1  read  'Tooke's 
Paiitlieon,  for  I  regarded  them  both  as  alike  (mtoim  ohs.  In 
this  manner  1  went  on  a  considerahh*  time,  attacking  'J’liiii- 
tarians  of  every  sect  that  c*ame  in  my  way.  lint  what  gave 
the  finishing  to  all  this,  and  hurried  me  nearer  and' nearer  the 
gulf  of  intidelitv,  was  reading  l)i*.  Priestley’s  Disquisitions 
on  Matter  and  Spirit.”  With  such  a  rank  habit  of  mind, 
inflamed  by  politics,  and  “  going  on  in”  a  “  mad  career  of 
wickedness”,  Mr.  N.  w’as  sure  to  he  infected  witli  the  dreadful 
pestilence  of  infidelity,  which  the  fiend-like  Paine  was  then 
k<attering  through  the  moral  atmosphere  of  Kngland.  Dr. 
Priestley’s  Answer  to  Ibiine  “  was  not  in  the  least  satisfactory’* 
to  ^Ir.  N\  ;  he  was  soon  a  conhrmed  Deist;  pursuing  “  a 
wicked  coiirse  of  life,”  and  regarded  by  his  neighbours  “  a» 
little  less  than  a  devil  incarnate.”  Having  been  betrayed  hv 
drimkenness  “  into  other  crime's  too  shocking  to  mention,'* 
*ud  finding  them  knowm  and  niagoified,  he  was  stung  nearly 
to  des  pair  with  remorse  and  shame,  and  made  preparations  for 
committing  suicide  ;  he  was  w’itliheld  from  this  irretrievable 
fuin,  partly  by  the  consideration  that  “  by  such  an  unnatural 
*ct  he  shonlil  considerably  Jnirt  the  cause  of  Deism.”  He  bail 

'  Jlopton  Ilayijcf. 
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procTt’ilfii  n  j»()(m1  \\;ty  in  writing  «a  dofonce  of  Paine  ag5un<*  B 
T*a\  U)r  ;  this  lu*  burnt  hclbre  it  was  coinploteil,  havinji  fallff  B 
in  lilt*  w:  \  oImmiii'  pion,  prisons,  and  beginning  from  this  lime  1 
with  a  most  loitmlng  process  of  Iceling  to  re<*otCr  his  faitb  I 
ill  C  hrisiiaiiiiv.  At  k‘iigih  “  1  bi  lievtMl  (says  ho)  dial  the  Loni  | 
l^as  a  (iod  iioaiing  and  nnsv\ciing  ])rayer,  atul  was  firinlf  P 
persiiadcii  that  the  imio  was  fast  approaeliing  when  1  should  m  Q 
longer  bt*  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  about  redigion.”  “  O  Sir! 
(Ik*  afterwards  exclaims  to  his  fiiond)  prayer,  mighty  prayer, 
cannot  b<*  to(»  much  recoinniended.”  llejoincd  the  MetlxMisi 
society,  and,  aitc  r  dt't  p  convictions  of  sin,  and  “  excriiciatinc 
tortures’’  of  soul,  his  peace  was  established  at  a  particolir 
“  (  lass-Meetmg  “  Here,”  says  he,  “  when  the  leader 
hiul  done  sj)i‘;iking  to  the  people,  he  desired  1  would  tell 
them  what  the  IauiI  had  done  for  my  stud.”  “  1  told  them  is 
well  as  I  eould,  how  1  had  gone  on  that  day;  we  then  vent 
to  juaver,  and  in  a  few'  minutes  the  Lord,  iii  tender  merer, 
set  my  hurdeiied  gnihy  soul  at  perfect  liberty  ;  1  was  brouglt 
out  of  darkness  ami  iaist‘ri  up  into  marvellous  light!  Out  of 
hondage  into  l)K*sse<l  liluMiy:  ISly  soul  was  filled  with  le- 
ileeming  lore,  and  rvitli  peace,  that  passetli  all  understanding. 
'Phis  was  on  tin*  I8th  of  June  ITHti.  Dear  Sir,  you  will  excuse 
me  descrihiug  the  transports  of  my  soed  at  this  instant  ;  wonk 
eamiot  do  this,  nor  eould  all  the  powers  of  elocjuencc  ever 
give  the  least  idea  of  it.  If  you  can  tell  the  joys  ot  heaven  it 
the  eonM*rsi(  II  of  a  siiiner,  if  you  know  what  it  is  to  taste  ihf 
good  word  of  Cioil  and  the  jiorrers  of  the  world  to  come,  then, 
Sir,  you  may  form  an  iilea  of  the  liappiness  I  then  ielt.”  Heri 
Mr.  N's  narrative  ends.  None  of  our  readers,  we  think,  uill 
suffer  the  ijuainl  and  technical  manner  in  rrliieh  he  describtt 
the  state  of  his  feelings  to  suppress  their  eoneern  for  it,  ot 
their  deep  regri't  that  impressions  so  promising  (if  indeed 
tlu*v  wi'ie  not  h'igned.)  should  prove  so  transitory.  But  with 
what  horror  will  the\  ciuisider  the  present  stale  of  this  man'i 
iiiiiul,  when  the?  p4*reeive  that  he  can  absolutely  ridicule  | 
these  solemn  i*motioiis,  and  turn  tin*  ih'ctrine  of  regcncralior 
aiul  the  illustration  of  it,  reve.ileil  and  eoiisc'taated  as  they 
wen*  by  tin*  lips  of  d'ruth  himself,  into  impious  and  detestable 
burlesque  !  \N\*  (piule  literatim. 

*  I  rcmt  mU'r  on  the  day  ot  my  Conveniortj  which  was  the  18ih  of  Jufiff 
bt'ing  extremely  distressed  on  a  religious  account,  and  living  a  few 
miles  distant  tiom  the  place  where  a  Ciass-Mivting  was  held,  1  wH 
induccil  to  run,  as  it  lite  and  salvaiibn  deptnded  thireon,  through  much 
rain,  to  the  meeting,  all  in  my  undiess,  because  I  hud  optr.cd  u|Kn  ibal 
pissage  where  our  l.ord  tells  his  disciples,  that  he)  knew  the  truth,  icd 
th.Ji  the  truth  should  m.ike  them  free.  Had  the  meeting  bi'en  at  fiw 
liracs  the  distance  ;  and  had  my  good  luoibcr,  w  ho  opposed,  or  wished  ^ 
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«0(kr.iU',  my  youtliful  zeal,  been  much  more  averse  to  my  foing  than 
ihc  was,  nothing  coultl  have  stopt  me,  so  fully  was  1  j)ersuaded,  that  tliat 
very  night,  and  at  that  very  Meeting,  I  should  be  set  free  from  the  pains 
of  the  new  birth,  and  be  l)orn  again  ofthe  spirit  of  tiaith  !’  pp.  45().  4-51. 

Truly  slioubl  scarc't'ly  Imve  ihoiiglit  it  possible  for  the 
“  legion,”  wiiicii  Mr.  X.  has  since  harhoiiretl  in  his  mind,  so 
tomplcfcly  to  iraiuple  out  llie  solemn  impressions  which, 
according  to  his  account,  were  produced  on  that  day,  or  so 
ihor()U';hly  to  infcrnalize  his  soul  as  to  make  him  ducin  them 
tit  sul>iccts  for  bnlldonery. . 

In  Mr.  N.\  iiarraiiye  wc  h  iye.  noticed  his  w.nrm  rccommcii- 
(Idiioti  of  earnest  prayer ;  in  his  P»uiraitnre  he  d  -scrihes  the 
persons  who  pray  at  private  meetings  for  worship,  under  the 
character  of  snch“as  //>/  /iirtnschrs  impelled  to  exhibit  their 
pern's  of  utterance  by  I'hRKMiMORY  df.mands  or  coaxing  pkti- 
TioNS,  lliat  the  great  fath.*r  of  heave!!  would  send  down  his 
blessing,  or  himsedf  make  one  in  their  assembly  ”  !  !  !  p.  IflH. 

We  shall  give  another  specimen  of  Mr.  N.’s  present  dispo- 
Miioii  to.scolf  at  piety  ami  the  .scri[)tmvs. 

‘Those  (in  these  prayer  meetings)  who  are  groaning  for  full  redemp^ 
/ion — who  seek  to  have  their  robes  washed  and  made  white  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb— who  will  not  be  comforted  until  the  last  remains  of  sin 
arc  removed  From  their  hearts,  and  (Jod  declares  that  they  “  are  all  fair 
iKit  their  (there)  is  no  spot  in  them,**  are  more  than  commonly  solicitous 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  would  come  and  dwell  in  their  souls  without  a  rival; 
and  that  the  enemies  they  had  seen  that  day,  they  should  see  no  more  for 
ffcr.’  p.  |  S4. 


It  is  rather  out  of  order  to  introduce  these  nncoulii  Attempts 
In  he  witty,  these  asinine  imitations  of  Voltaire,  into  this  part 
nf  our  strictures  ;  they  will  however  shew  under  what  shape, 
*nu)iig  his  midtifarions  transformations,  Mr.  N.  now  veninrci 
niice  more  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  world,  and  will  induce 
the  reailer  to  adopt  our  wish,  that  a  continuation  of  his  narra¬ 
tive  to  the  present  time,  had  made  at  least  a  part  of  the 
|‘rcseiit  pnhiication.  Such  a  docun’ent,  ample,  minute,  ami  ' 
luitliciitir,  would  have  i)een  particularly  curious  and  valuable, 
trom  the  extent  of  our  acquaintance,  however,  the  advantage 
nt  our  situation  at  tlie  centre  of  intelligence,  and  the  sensation 
which  is  naturally  produced  by  such  a  phenomenon  as  Mr. 

it  happens  tliat  we  could,  in  some  degree,  supply  this 
de'»i(leiMtinn.  \W  recoil-  from  such  a  task  ;  and  are  coti- 
also,  that  in  orJer  to  produce,  in  others,  the  same 
iib>uhit»'  reliance  tliat  we  feel  on  the  accuracy  ot  our  in- 
luraiaiioti^  especially  considering  its  extraordinary  nature, 
we  shouKI  hj  under  the  necessity  of  laying  the  authorities 
b  tore  the  public. 

VoL.  IV,  O 
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Whether  Mr.N.  ,  at  the  time  of  *vhat  he  now  sneeriiigly  calb 
his  conversion,  was  actuated  by  delusive  enthusiasm  or  merce¬ 
nary  hypocrisy,  whether  the  old  sores  wcrcslightly  skinned  over 
or  only  plaistered  up,  it  is  certain  that  the  virus  of  scepticism 
was  by  no  means  linally  expelled;  After  procuring  himself 

eiUeretl  on  a  plan”  as  a  local  preacher,  (a  preliminary, 
though  gnituitous  rank  in  the  uiethodist  system)  his  priuciplei  | 
reappeared;  the  eruption,  however,  was  repressed,  l)efore  it 
became  very  evident  or  infectious.  As  he  was  unable  long  j 
to  conceal  bis  old  principles,  so  he  could  not  preserve  a  con¬ 
sistency  of  condnet  with  bis  new  ofies.  We  cannot  go  into 
details  ;  it  is  not  our  office  to  draw  up  indictments.  After 
various  shifts,  otTenccs,  and  adventures,  our  ben)  finds 
it  expedient  to  change  bis  residence;  and,  instead  of  being 
•  .xpclled  from  tlie  connection,  withdraws.  Afterwards  he 
fixes  among  .some  enthusiastic  persons,  called  Hevivalists,  a 
•ecession  from  the  regular  Methodists,  a  kind  of  excreiiien- 
litious  efllux  of  morbid  matter,  by  which  the  general  system 
is  purified  from  disea>e.  Mr.  N.  was  a  preacher  among  these 
feparatists,  and  we  believe  drew  up  their  rules,  which  he 
refers  to,  in  an  obliquely  complimentary  manner,  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  work  j).  490.)  His  retreat  to  Socinianism, 
it  will  be  perceived,  was  rather  devious  ;  lie  took  the  society  of 
Friends  in  bis  way  ;  but  the  terms  of  their  novitiate  were 
too  long  and  too  rigid  for  bis  patience.  He  is  now  a  preacher,  we 
are  informed,  (perliaps  only  an  ot;c€'isional  one)  among  the 
Unitarians  ;  and  in  the  specimen  of  Ids  authorship  now  before 
UB,  there  are  many  .symptoms  of  a  sneaking  kindness  for  hii 
old  friend,  Thomas  Palm*.  His  frequent  riuicule  of  prayer, 
his  burlesque  of  devotional  feelings,  his  indecency,  his  pro¬ 
fane  allusions  to  the  Divinity,  his  continual  jesting  with  the 
scriptures,  his  foolish  slang  about  the  “  eternal  laws  of 
order"  anti  “  inseparable  concatenation  of  cause  and  effect,’* 
in  opposition  to  the  docii  iue  of  particular  providence,  his 
notion  that  Methodism  may  just  do  to  civilize  the  Mob,  are  all 
remarkable  symptoms,  iK)t  iiuleed  peculiar  to  Ijimself,  of  a 
Vendenev  to  intiiielity. 

It  is  however iineerlain,  at  present,  whether  Mr.  N.’s  osc  ilia* 
^on  will  ever  begin  again  ;  he  l  audably  hc^sltates  to  avow  liil 
predilection  for  tlie  liopeU*ss  and  unprodtahle  cause  of  Deism, 
and  is  still  retained  at  a  slight  distance  iVom  it,  indubitably 
by  some  pure  and  powerful  principle.  He  now  affects  to  he 
the  ailvocate  of  Socinianism  ;  a  system  which,  after  olitaining 
the  countenance  of  such  a  na  nc,  will  surely  never  more  he 
fiupdred  to  prove  its  rationahtv  and  holiness.  He  addres^(^ 
iie»c  very  Loliers,"  it  u  undersiood,  to  “  a  Lady,"  usually 
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looked  up  to  as  the  Queen  of  whut  she  appropriately  styled 
the  frigid  zone  of  (’hristianity.”  It  should  seem  from  Mr. 
Xighiingale’s  facetious  familiarity  \rith  this  respectable 
Lady,  that  unwittingly  she  liad  even  permitted  him  to  address 
her  on  this  oeeiision, — a  jiermission  which  she  cannot  but 
have  deeply  regretted,  tin  witnessing,  not  only  the  profan# 
jocularity  of  her  correspondent,  and  his  indefieate  insinua* 
tions,  hut  the  bold  and  assured  manners  which  indicate  hit 
certainty  of  possessing  licr  good  graces.  To  be  publicly 
accosted  as  “  l)ear  Madam,”  and  “  My  dear  Madam,”  by  such 
a  iiersou  as  this,  must  no  doubt  have  made  her  extnnuely 
liagetv,”  (the  identical  term  he  uses  respecting  her!  p. 
as  she  would  feel  how  likely  it  was  to  produce  on  the  public 
a  very  unfavourable  and  groutidless  opinion  of  her  character. 
We  can  easily  imagine,  how'  much  irritated  and  abashed  she 
would  lie,  at  the  account  which  her  friend  thus  publicly  gives 
her  of  an  infamously  lewd  and  treacherous  wretch,  who  was 
expelled  from  the  Society  by  Mr.  Wesley  in  1751,  and 
espi’cially  at  the  amicable  and  sportive  appellations  under 
which  he  is  mentioned  to  her  as  “  a  sad  rake  among  the 
Lailies!”  a  “  Melhodistical  Adonis!” — Mr.  N.  describes  the 
“  society-meetings,”  and  “  watch  nights,”  and  “  love-feasts,” 
in  language  studiously  but <imbiguously  indelicate;  slyly  at¬ 
tempting  by  this  dialect, and  the  phrases, “  I  leave  you  to  judge,” 
”  1  forbear  to  relate,”  to  introduce  into  the  mintl  of  this  amia- 
hle  matron,  ideas  which  he  is  too  delicate  to  defile  his  own 
pages  with  !  All  this  he  calls  “  sparing  her  modesty.” 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  N.  wislies  to  excite  suspicions  against 
the  jiurity  and  propriety  of  these  meetings,  yet  to  avoid  at 
the  same  time  the  disgrace  of  a  delected  calumniator.  Unhap¬ 
pily  for  liiin,  hisadmissions  fully  disprove  in  fact,  whatever  his 
suppositions  ami  doubts  and  ho|)esand  insinuations  and**  lusci¬ 
ous”  (hscriptioiis  attempt  to  establish  in  jirobahility ;  th# 
reader  gives  him  full  credit  for  the  intention,  while  he  discerns 
the  futility,  of  his  malice.  It  is  not  difticu It  to  conjecture, 
whether  Mr.  N’s  abstinence  from  vulgar  ohiwpiy  and  evident 
falsc'hood  should  he  ascribed  to  delicacry,  conscientiousness,  or 
cunning.  The  disert^et  poisoner  does  not  exhibit  crude 
arsenic.  Instead  of  directly  reviling  Mr.  Wesley  and  his 
rnciuls,  this  author  usually  degnules  them  witli  an  appearance 
of  impartiality  and  an  air  of  doing  justice.  He  does  not  ex¬ 
pressly  accuse  them  of  sedition,  but  ranks  them  among  **  the 
combined  armies  against  the  Church  of  Kngland.”  He  takes 
care,  however,  not  to  bring  into  view  that  strong  bias  in 
favour  of  passive  submission  to  arbitrary  power,  which  w# 
have  always  considered  even  as  a  fault  in  the  character  and 
code  of  Mr.  Wesley,  but  which  is  not  very  consistofit  with 
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nnputaiio!)s  of  disloyalty. — ()[]  some  ocGUsioiis,  he  prefen 
quoting  the  calumnies  of  their  enemies,  which  he  tries 
unsuccessfully  to  refute.  On  the  other  hand,  lie  diH's  not 
teach  Socinianism ;  hi*  only  extols  it,  and  recomniefids 
the  h(X»k.s  Avhicli  teach  it.  I'here  are  some  extravagan¬ 
cies  and  indccorunui,  it  is  true,,  which  Mr.  N.  broadly  as¬ 
serts  to  he  common  in  the  Methodist  connexion.  Among  so 
large  a  body  of  persons,  maity  of  whom,  however  upright  and 
pious,  necessarily  are  uncidtivated  hy  education  or  commerce 
with  the  world,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  he  grouiul, 
in  mativ  instances,  for  some  of  these  accusations.  Wt*  have  not 
tlie.  smallest  douhl  that  these  blemishes,  which  Mr.  N.  acknow- 
ledges  the  preachers  strenuously  discountenance,  are  grossly 
exaggerated  and  caricatured  *,  and  we  are.  almost  persuaded, 
that  .Mr.  N.’s  Ponraittire  of  Methodism  is  taken  from  hij 
quondam  friends,'  the  Revivalists. 

!t  would  seem  idle,  now,  to  dwell  on  the  literary  faults  of 
this  volume;  the  excessively  ankward,  irregular,  and  obscure 
plan;  the  clumsy  iiUrodnction  of  the  “  Letters;”  the  ob¬ 
vious  violations  of  crrnmniar.  No  defect  of  this  kiitd  is  of 
inuch  importanee,  in  compaiison  with  the  spirit  and  tendency 
of  tltc  I  uhlication  ;  hut  it  may  he  necessary  just  to  nolic6 
them  \Vc  do  not  suppose  that  Mr.  N.  has  taken  the  trouble  of 
writing  a  great  h(»()k  merely  to  exercise  his  rsneour  agaittst 
the  Methodists  ;  it  is  tuuch  more  probable,  that  his  iinder- 
rnking  arose  from  nti  raecrncss  to  make  advantage  of  the  only 
speeie>  ol  itifonnaiion  that  he  possesseil,  a.nd  a  eon’iei'ture 
that  a  work  of  ‘'in.* lar  title  to  Mr..  C  larkson’s  Portraiture  ot 
Quakerism,  .^Kcl.  Rev.  \  c.l.  III.  3lvS)  might  cling  to  its  prede¬ 
cessor  and  smuggle  it  >elf  into  popularity.  How  to  treat  this 
.subject  was  the  dithculiy.  N(<thing  could  be  more  dull  than 
a  rhronologv  of  Mr.  W  cslev’s  life,  or  a  iletaii  <>f  the  Metho¬ 
dist  iiifctitut’.ons,  without  the  animating  spirit  of  piety.  In 
this  dilenuua,  ])ru(!eiu*e  concurred  with  enmitv  to  suggest 
that  the  dullne:Ts  would  he  •  llectually  relieved  by  avoiditig  asys-* 
tCTiiatic  plan,  adopting  a  getu*r:d  lone  of  ridicule  and  sarcasm, 
atnl  introducing  scandal  and  indelicacy.  T  he  ciil%.‘equcncc, 
however,  of  tliis  policy  is,  that  Mr.  N.’s  book  is  good  for  no¬ 
thing;  it  IS  useli‘.s>,  in  the  first  ]iiace,  because  the  ample  in- 
icrnal  evidence  aizainst  the  integritv  of  the  autluu'  is  •  fatal  fo 
it<  credihilitv  isi^*ehs>to  the  general  reader,  because  it 
afTorils  no  distinct  view  of  the  history  of  the  Methodists,  no 
plain  intelligible  rxpi  sition  of  their  eonstitiitioti,  no  prominent 
and  forcible  deiinoation  of  their  peculiar  character,  no  esti- 
tnate  of  their  wanh  .as  mcitihevs  of  the  civil  community  ; — it 
i*  %Kr!css  to  thetheoloirian,  because  it  contains  no  account  of 
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ihc  practical  intliicnce  and  UMulency  of  tlieir  croeil  aiul  of 
iheir  f)olity  ; — it  is  useless  to  the  Metlio.li>is,  hecauso  they  will 
iK)t  believe  truth  itself  from  tlie  lips  of  sucli  a  teacher,  they 
will  feel  no  couipuiictiou  iiuiler  his  reproaches,  they  will 
ilerlve  no  improvement  from  his  advice. 

Having;  fell  it  neciis  .ary  to  expose  the  ter*jjivers:uious  of  this 
religious  weathercock,  we  cannot  quit  tin*,  subject  entirely, 
without  soltnnnly  intreatii^^  Mr.  N.  to  consider  imw  fa»*  certain 
expressions*  in  Scriptiip*  are  applicable  to  himself,  or  indeed 
to  what  other  character  they  can  b,' more  ippllcable.  His  new 
frirnds,  however,  will  very  probably  cousolo  hiui  bv  observing 
that  these  passages  are  iin^  rnolations,  that  llie  hooks  are  not 
c.inonical,  or  that  the  writers  were  apt  to  reason  incon¬ 
clusively.”  “  When  the  imclean  spirit  /.*  gone  out  of  u  man^  ht 
\cJkdh  through  drif  places,  seeking  rest,  and  pndetk  none  ;  then 

soil /  xvill  go  into  mi/  house  leheuee  I  eame  out ;  and  when 
hi  is  come  j  he  findefh  it  ei/ipfi/,  s^epf  and  ga/nished,  'Phen  goeth 
he  xtnd  tokefh  witU  himself  seven  ot  'ier  spirits  more  wicked  than 
hiipselt]  amttheij  enter  in  and  dw^i'  there  ;  an  t  the  last  state  of 
th.it  min  is  worse  than  the  first. —  For  it  is  impossible  for  those 
jho  Wire  once  eii'ightenedf  and  hate  Utsted  of  the  heavenly  giftf 
and  were  made  partakers  of  the  lioly  Gho.st,  and  have  tasti  d  the 
Si^du'ord  of  God  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  eome^f  f  they 
Shull  fall  aWxiy,  to  rniew  them  again  unto  repentance ;  seeing 
they  crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and  put  him  to 
open  shame. — //e  that  despised  Moses^  law.  died  u  thout  mercy  by 
tu'^)  or  thnr  witne.sses  :  of  how  much  .wrer  punishment y  suppose 
Vb  shall  he  be  thought  worthijy  who  hath  trodden  under  f  Hit  the 
S  >n  of  (rod,  and  hath  counted  the  blood  of  the  eovtuant  whrrrwith 
he  was  sanctified  an  unholj/  thingy  and  hath  insulted  the  Spirit  of  . 
(trace. — I'he.^e,  evciaiins  .Fiide,  addressing;  tiie  “  Me¬ 
thodists”  of  his  time,  in  language  of  unparalleled  brilliancy 
and  sublimity,  the.w  were  spots  in  your  love  feasts : — clouds 
‘without  water  y  carried  uhoiit  of  w  fids,  frees  whose  fruit  witherethy 
’without  fruit,  twice  deady  pricked  up  by  the  roots;  raging  wave.^ 
d  the  sea,  foaming  OUT  TiiKiii  own  shamk  ;  Wandering 
^TAiiS,  to  whom  /.s'  reserved - | 

•  M  itdi.  xii.  Kb  K5.^Heb.— vi.  V.  6.  x.  21, 29.— .lude,  12,  13. 

I  These  are  the  words  Mr.  N.  applies  to  iiiruHelf ;  see  above,  p.  176. 

t  To  satisfy  Mr.  N.  that  no  personal  or  sectarian  feelings  have  had 
•nyinriucnce  in  our  judgement  ot  his  case  and  his  l)ook  (which  arc  closely 
connected)  and  to  console  him  with  a  conviction  of  its  impartiality, 
'whether  it  should  gratify  his  vanity  or  not,  we  will  assure  him,  that  no 
prrson  who  i.s  connected  with  the  Methodists,  or  acquainted  with  him, 
hii  either  w  ritten  or  read  any  part  of  this  article.  We  sincerely  hope  it 
i  *al  never  again  be  our  duty  to  defend  against  so  gross  a  calumniator,  any 
I  *^ic!y  of  ze.Uous  and  exemplary  Chriwians. 


Ward’s  Original  Pochy. 

An.  XII.  Original  Pintry*  By  Mary  Ward,  8vo.  pp.  187.  price  7i.6d 
Batli,  Hazard  and  Co  ;  Longman  and  Co.  1807. 

I  TAR  bo  it  from  us  to  expect  that  bundles  of  approved  images  and  tnaj. 
*  ments,  intertwisted  with  gaudy  words,  tied  together  with  legkinnf 
rhymes,  and  packed  up  in  the  very  best  paper,  should  be  sold  for  ieuth« 
a  penny  a  piece !  But  while  we  congratulate  tlie  subscribers  to  that 
poems  on  the  cheapness  of  their  bargain,  we  must  also  estimate  their  ■». 
rit  for  the  sake  o4  the  public.  'Fhc  fair  author  displays  a  portion  of  huao« 
that  may  amuse,  and  of  sensibility  that  may  interest  a  friendly  reader  ( \n 
from  whatever  cause,  both  these  faculties  appear  very  unwilling  to  ihei 
themselves  in  public  ;  in  most  of  the  compositions,  there  is  an  appeanaot 
of  artifice  and  constraint,  of  effort  in  setting  them  to  their  task,  and  of 
lucunt  feebleness  in  performing  it.  Many  of  the  best  written  pieces  irt 
pretty  highly  seasoned  with  descriptions  and  sentiments  of  a  tender  eax; 
we  doubt  w'hether  the  l.idy’s  dexterity  in  fancying  them  it  fictitious,  or  ho 
frankness  in  publishing  them  if  founded  on  actual  incidents,  will  relieve  ho 
.imong  the  censorious  from  the  imputation  of  a  detect  in  point  of  dclicic). 
It  is  by  no  means  an  alleviation  of  this  fault,  in  our  opinion,  that  the  luat 
work  contains  |X)ems  and  allusions  of  a  striedy  religious  nature.  Such  i 
sonnet  to  a  Kiss  should  not  come  quite  so  near  such  an  Inviutioiwti 
Death. 

We  shall  copy  two  of  the  shortest  poems,  which  no  doubt  will  tatitiy 
the  reader. 

‘  A  LADY  AT  HER  BROTHER’S  TOMB. 

*  Sec  yon  lone  turtle  seek  her  male. 

And  ceaseless  all  the  grove  explore, 

And  droop  and  mourn  her  hapless  fate. 

And  all  her  recent  joys  deplore; 

So  Charlotte  mourns  and  feeds  a  fire, 

I'hoiigh  smiling  j>eace  and  hope  expire. 

‘  »See,  swiftly  o’er  di’  extended  plain, 

I’he  wounded  deer  with  terror  glide, 

Bl  aring  the  cause  of  all  his  pain, 

'Fhc  arrow  in  liis  blivding  side  ; 

So  C  harlotte  bears  a  pointed  dart, 

Eor  ever  rankling  in  iicr  heart. 

*  And  see,  by  nidc  descending  phow'erf 
A  drooping  rose  soft  tears  distil. 

Weeping  oVr  past  and  haj>pv  bours. 

When  sunny  rays  the  cup  did  fill ; 

So  Charlotte  l>onds  her  yielding  form, 

To  kn  n  afiliction’s  ruthless  storm.”  p.  fV>. 

‘  A  CHARACTER. 

‘  It  walks  in  fashionable  Hussar  boots, 

.And  twixt  two  shoulders  wears  a  powder’d  poll, 

(Huge  h.it  and  smart  cockade)  which  lacking  brait# 

Is  stufi'ed  vs'ith  a  collection  of  rude  jests, 

'1  ii^t  ever  anon  atf;  on:  good  itote, 


I 
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Art.  XVTI.  An  Essay  on  the  Character  ami  Infucnce  of  the  Sta^e  on  Morals 
ami  Hafplness.^  Bv  John  Styles.  Second  Kdition,  with  an  Appen¬ 
dix.  byo.  pn.  18S.  IMce  Ss.  hoards.  Williams  and  Co.  1807. 

Art.  XVI II.  y/  Defence  of  an  Essay  on  the  Immoral  and  Antlchrishan  Ten^ 
denry  of  the  Stage^  against  the  animadversions  of  a  critique  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  the  Annual  R“view.  Hy  John  Styles.  8vo.  pp.  G8. 
Price  Is.  VV’^illiams  and  Co.  1807. 

'^pHF.  excellent  design  and  the  spirited  execution  of  Mr.  Styles’s  Essay, 
^  could  not  fail  to  obtain  for  it  a  vei*y  favourable  reception  with  the 
public,  ^^’e  are  glad  to  see  that  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  its  success  h.is  aftbidcd  him,  to  strengthen  some  of  his  ar- 
gumeois,  to  insert  new  illustrations,  and  revise  the •  style;  he  has  tlius 
rcader»‘d  it,  nmwithstanding  several  inaccuracus,  st'dl  more  wo:thy  of 
jKTmancnt  estimation.  The  most  considerable  addition  is  in  the  form 
of  an  Appendix,  wliich  is  also  published  se|>arately,  to  bind  up  with  the 
former  edition. 

Mr.  Styles’s  controversy  with  the  Annii.nl  Review,  is  not  a  personal, 
but  a  moral  one  ;  it  is  not  of  private,  but  of  general  interest ;  and  we 
are  very  well  pleased  to  remark,  that  the  talents  of  this  advocate  for 
Christian  morality  ajjainst  the, sophistry  of  a  theatrical,  /e.ilot,  are  con- 
forirable  to  the  superiority  of  his  cause. 

The  first  sentences  of  the  otfending  critique  will  enable  the  reader,  to 
judj^c  of  its  character,  while  they  assure  him  of  our  author’s  entire  -suc- 
ci*ss  In  refuting  and  exposing  it.  “  An  attack  on  the  stage  is  alike  hos¬ 
tile  to  public  in>truction,  to  public  morality,  and  to  public  happiness. 
The  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  by  ronspiring  to  suppiess  the 
theatres  of  Greece  and  Rome,  rcbarbari/cd  F.urOje,  and  condemned  tlic 
Victims  of  their  mischievous  tuition  to  a  milleniuin  of  ignorance,  vassal¬ 
age,  and  w'oe  I”  We  make  Mr.  S.  resjionkiblc  for  the  fidelity  of  this 
quotation. 

This  controversy  has  prompted  our  autlior  to  a  more  ample  exarai- 
Qition  of  the  subject,  and  has  produced  a  more  complete  evolution  of 
the  reasoning  .against  theatrical  amusements,  llis  apjieiidix,  too,  is  much 
Iviitr  written  than  his^essay;  partly  owing,  we  suppose,  ti)  the  fijendfy 
'I'wMtion  <'f  time  in  improving  his  taste,  and  p.i'tly  to  the  animating 
Diture  of  his  subject.  As  most  purchasers  of  the  efsay  will  complete 
fiieir  W'lrk  by  procuring  it,  W'O  are  the  less  anxious  to  exhibit  any  sjv- 
ciniens  of  the  style.  Many  of  the  passages  are  unluckily  oUscured  by 
t\j»ogijphic.,|  inaccuracy. 


XIX.  The  State  of  IW)ta\n^  Abroad  and  at  Ifome^  in  the  Eventful 
'I eir  l.'jOS  ;  by  an  Englishman  of  no  P.irty.  ’  8vo.  j»p.  dl.  Price  ‘Js. 
'ripper.  l.SOS. 

\0T!11N’G  but  a  respect  for  truth,  however  trite,  could  have  in¬ 
duced.  us  to  read  through  the  production  ot  this  “  Englishman”  ; 
could  certainly  take  no  surer  method  of  degrading  any  plan  or 

■  I  -  .  -  —  — —  ~  ^ 

C»us  utricue  errer,  said  Horace,  wc  lorgtt  wlicre,  and  as  all  poet  i 
^^•’cjproj.hets,  ne  doubtless  alluded  to  Mr.  Styles’s  Llurdering  titlc-pag^ 
Ul.  Rev.  III.  .TJ5. 
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WanVn  Or ig {mi  Polity, 

An.  XII.  Original  P^firy,  By  Mary  Ward,  8vo.  pp.  187.  price  7i.6d 
Batli,  Hazard  and  Co  ;  Longman  and  Co.  1807* 

L^AR  be  it  from  us  to  expect  that  bundles  of  approved  images  and  inri. 
*  ments,  intertwisted  with  gaudy  w(»rds,  tied  together  with  legitiiBHf 
rhymes,  and  packed  up  in  the  very  best  paper,  should  be  sold  for  letitha 
a  penny  a  piece !  But  while  we  congratulate  the  subscribers  to  tlicK 
poems  on  the  cheapness  of  their  bargain,  we  must  also  estimate  their  k. 
rit  for  the  sake  o(  the  public.  'I'he  fair  author  displays  a  portion  of  humo« 
that  may  amuse,  and  of  sensibility  that  may  interest  a  friendly  reader}  bn 
from  whatever  cause,  both  these  faculties  appear  very  unwilling  to  ibet 
themselves  in  public  ;  in  most  of  the  compositions,  there  is  an  appearaacr 
of  artifice  and  constraint,  of  effort  in  setting  them  to  their  task,  and  of 
lucunt  feebleness  in  performing  it.  Many  of  the  best  written  pieces  at 
pretty  highly  seasonevl  with  descriptions  and  sentiments  of  a  tender  cut; 
we  doubt  w'hcther  the  lady's  dexterity  in  fancying  them  if  fictitious,  or  her 
frankness  in  publishing  them  if  founded  on  actual  incidents,  will  relieve  her 
.imong  the  censorious  from  the  imputation  of  a  defect  in  point  of  delicacy. 
It  is  by  no  means  an  alleviation  of  this  fault,  in  our  opinion,  that  the  not 
work  contains  poems  and  allusions  of  a  strictly  religious  nature.  Such  i 
sonnet  to  a  Kiss  should  not  come  quite  so  near  such  an  InviutioiLts 
Heath. 

W'e  shall  copy  two  of  the  shortest  poems,  which  no  doubt  will  satisfy 
fhc  reader, 

‘  A  L.ADY  AT  HER  BROTHER'S  TOMB. 

‘  Sec  yon  lone  turtle  seek  her  mate. 

And  ceaseless  all  the  grove  explore. 

And  droop  and  mourn  her  hapless  fate. 

And  all  her  recent  joys  deplore; 

So  Charlotte  mourns  and  feeds  a  fire, 

I'hoiigh  smiling  peace  and  hope  expire. 

‘  See,  swiftly  o’er  th’  extended  plain. 

The  wounded  deer  with  terror  glidt*, 

IWaringthe  cause  of  all  his  pain. 

The  arrow  in  his  bkvding  side  ; 

So  C  Karlotte  bears  a  pointed  dart, 

Eor  e\er  rankling  in  her  heart. 

*  And  see,  by  nide  descending  phowert 
A  drooping  rose  soft  tears  distil, 

\V  ceping  o’er  past  and  happy  hours. 

When  sunny  rays  the  cup  did  fill ; 

So  Charlotte  Ix'nds  her  yielding  form. 

To  kcH  n  aflllction's  ruthlesf  storm.”  p.  8f>. 

‘  A  CHARACTER. 

*  It  walks  in  fashionable  Hussar  boots, 

.And  twixt  two  shoulders  wears  a  powder’d  poll, 

(Huge  hat  and  smart  cockade)  which  lacking  braii. 

Is  stufi'ed  wnih  .4  collection  of  rude  jests, 

1  Lat  ever  ^J^l  anon  affront  good  itote. 
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Art.  XVTI.  An  Essay  on  the  Character  ami  Influence  of  the  Sta^e  on  Morals 
gmi  Hafpiness.^  Bv  John  Style*.  Second  Kdition,  with  .in  Appen¬ 
dix.  Syo.  pn.  18S.  iMce  8s.  t^oards.  Williams  and  Co.  1807. 

Art.  XV  HI.  ^  Defence  of  an  Essay  on  the  Immoral  and  Antichristian  Test^ 
dency  of  the  Stage,  against  the  animadversions  of  a  critique  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  the  Annual  R“view.  Ry  John  Styles.  8vo.  pp.  6S. 
Price  Is.  Williams  and  Co.  1807. 

^pHF.  excellent  design  and  the  spirited  execution  of  Mr.  Styles’s  Essay, 
^  could  not  fail  to  obtain  for  it  a  veiy  favourable  reception  with  the 
public.  We  are  glad  to  eee  that  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  its  success  has  aifoided  him*  to  strengthen  vome  of  his  ar¬ 
guments,  to  insert  new  illustrations,  and  revise  the  •  stylo ;  he  has  tlius 
rendered  it,  notwithstanding  several  inaccuracks,  still  more  wo;thy  of 
permanent  estimation.  The  most  consider.ible  addition  is  in  the  form 
of  an  Appendix,  which  is  also  published  se|)aiateiy,  to  bind  up  with  the 
fo.TUer  edition. 

Mr.  Styles’s  controversy  with  the  Annn.il  Review,  is  not  a  personal, 
but  a  moral  one  ;  it  is  not  of  private,  but  of  general  interest ;  and  we 
are  very  well  pleased  to  remark,  that  the  talents  of  this  advocate  for 
Christian  morality  ajjainst  the, sophistry  of  a  theatrical,  /c.ilot,  are  con- 
forirablc  to  the  superiority  of  his  cause. 

The  first  sentences  of  the  otfending  critique  will  enable  the  reailer.  to 
judge  of  its  character,  while  they  assure  him  of  our  author’s  entire  -suc- 
Crts  in  refuting  and  exposing  it.  “  An  attack  on  the  stage  is  alike  hos¬ 
tile  to  public  instruction,  to  public  morality,  and  to  public  happiness. 
The  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  by  conspiring  to  suppress  the 
theatres  of  Greece  .and  Rome,  rebarbarized  Euro.^',  and  condemned  ibc 
victims  of  their  mischievous  tuition  to  a  milleniuin  of  ignorance,  va.ssal- 
age,  and  woe  I”  We  make  Mr.  S.  resjionsiblc  for  the  fidelity  of  chjs 
quotation. 

This  controversy  has  prompted  our  autlior  to  a  more  ample  exarai- 
o:^tion  (*f  the  subject,  and  has  produced  a  more  complete  evolution  ot 
the  reasoning  .against  theatrical  amusements.  1  lis  apjHrndix,  too,  is  much 
h'tter  written  than  his  .essay  ;  partly  owing,  we  suppose,  to  the  fijendly 
epwiation  of  time  in  improving  iiis  taste,  and  paitly  to  the  animating 
DUure  of  his  subject.  As  most  purchasers  of  the  efsay  will  complete 
their  work  by  procuring  it,  wt  are  the  less  anxious  to  exhibit  any  spe¬ 
cimens  of  the  style.  Many  of  the  passages  are  unluckily  ob-scureJ  by 
ty|)ogrjphic.d  inaccuracy.  .  • 


•^rt.  \IX.  The  State  ol’  Britain,  Abroad  and  at  Home,  in  the  Eventful 
year  l.SOS  ;  by  an  Englishman  of  no  P.irty.  ’  Hvo.  pj).  II.  Price 
TipjxT.  iSOS. 

but  3  respect  for  truth,  how'ever  trite,  could  h.ivc  in* 
duced  us  to  re.id  through  the  proJuction  of  this  “  Englishman*'  ; 
'^ho  could  certainly  take  no  surer  method  of  deg'iading  any  plan  or 

— -  —  I,  _  ^  ,  _  _■  -  -  ^ 

Vnus  uirio’tf  trrir,  said  Horace,  wc  lorg<  t  wlicre,  and  as  all  uoet » 
“'■.V  urotihcts,  ne  doubtless  alluded  to  Mr.  Styles’s  LIunderiniT  title-nju.|. 
Ed.  Rev.  111.  ;fJ5. 
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IRfi  Monypenny's  SerrJioj). 

opinion,  than  by  undertaking^  the  functions  of  its  adrocat^  T^c  pifsen 
critical  state  of  the  British  empire,  the  expediency  of  providing  agalnit 
the  concurrences  of  a  deficient  harvest  and  an  interdiction  of  mercan. 
tile  intercourse,  the  dtplorable  u  ant  of  niilimy  science  and  skill  amoov 
the  officers  of  the  British  army,  by  whicii  its  honour  has  been  tarnished 
in  botli  hemispheies,  the  condition  of  the  Irish  pcasantrVi  the  prevalence 
cf  imnroraliiy  and  irreligion,  are  all  subjects  of  vital  importance,  and 
cannot  l)c  too  often  thundered  in  the  cira  of  a  public,  which  seems  ab. 
•orbed  in  fiivolous  pursuits,  and  gazes  with  fatuitous  indifference  on  the 
apj)roarh  of  calamity.  But  let  them  not  lx‘  inculcated  in  a  pamphlet 
only  suited  to  excite  astonishment,  that  a  person  who' has  read  boob 
and  can  quote  Latin,  should  U*  able  to  write  with  an  appearance  of  io* 
capacity  so  perfectly  infantile.  One  short  sample  will  suffice  ;  “  a  mo* 
drrn  author  has,  with  equil  justice  and  truth,  remarked,  that  prcvenaoi 
ii  fx'tter  than  cure.** 


Art.  XX.  ji  Srrntorty  preached  at  the  Second  General  Visitation  of  the 
Right  R^^erend  lire  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester,  holden  at  Tunbridge  in 
Kent,  .Inly  10,  1H07,  By  lire  Rev.  Phillips  Monypeuny,  M.  A.  Vica/ 
of  Iladlow,  in  Kent.  pp.  19.  price  is.  Kivington,  1 807. 

.subject  selected  by  Mr.  Monypenny  on  this  occasion  was  the  di¬ 
versity  of  religious  opinions;  and  bis  text  was  Lph.  iv,  .‘5.  Endcavim- 
in^  to  ke(ft  the  uni  t/  of  the  Sfnrit  in  the  bond  of  Peace,  He  first  obsertcf 
that  this  diversity  chiefly  respects  the  “smaller  parts  of  Religion;’*  hcthfi 
nrentions,  as  the  causes  of  this  diversity  ;  1 .  the  prejudices  of  education;  S. 
|>erHonal  resjrcct  or  deference  ;  M.  the  respect  ve  vices  to  which  men  are  ad¬ 
dicted  ;  L  “  a  judicial  blindness  to  which  God  in  his  justice  mav  give  men 
up  for  the  abuse  of  their  reason,  &c.’*  It  is  curious  to  observe  a  prcachtf 
so  dexterously  take  tire  wrong  causes,  when  it  seemed  almost  inevitable fot 
him  to  take  the  right :  the  first  two  are  precisely  as  absurd  as  the  assertiOB 
of  a  cert.ilir  author,  that  “  the  first  irilrabit4ints  of  Ireland  took  possession  of 
it  bv  their  valour  — the  third  is  wrong  in  the  sense  and  in  the  terms  of  the 
author;  tor  to  what  vice  respectively  are  we  to  ascribe  a  preference  (w 
Calvinism  or  ;\rminianism,for  Lpiscopacy  or  Presbytery,  for  Adult  or  Inhtt 
Baptism:’* — the  fourth,  even  admitting  the  notion  of  judicial  blindness  to 
hr  well-founded,  cannot  he  the  cause,  because  God  is  the  immediate  autko' 
of  it  ;  it  is  more  like  the  efiect. 

Mr.  M-  recommends  honesty  and  sincerity  as  guides  to  the  discovery  ot 
religious  imth,  and,  not  contented  with  exhibiting  his  inability  for  origin 
compi'siilon,  gives  the  follow'ng  specimen  of  bis  talents  at  quotation U 
cites  the  text  .lolm  %ii.  17,  llter.dly  thus: 

“  It  anv  ntan  s;.ith  b.c  will  do  C  lod’.s  ill,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctria 
whether  it  Ivot  (iod  or  wlteiher  I  sy-ik  of  myself!”  p.  18. 

The  praetical  exho/Ulions,  bowevei,  are  not  so  exceptionable ;  l.tort 
erciee  ebaiit\  ;  “.to  .dom  llie  truth  by  piety;  8.  to  “  have  a  due  rfga-’< 
fO  till'  Word  ot  »•  4^1,  the  only  rub.  of  taith,  and  to  the  <iocijinc  of 
Church,  laid  doN^n  in  h^r  I  iiurgy,  Catechism,  and  Articles  of  P-iik’' 

V 

Mr.  M.  has  nud^  *‘omr  vale  able  dlsccTcries  ;  one  is,  “  that  the  doctnoe®^ 
Aut  tLss  yf  iratrsts  in  ihc  ministr\%  the  memb<  rs  of  ♦hi*'* 
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ipply  to  thf  msdvcs  exclusively  the  title  of  Gosjxl  Preacher*,— has  arisca 
f[Dm  some  or  othcrof  these  measurei,” — “  fanciful  accominoci.itions,  distort^ 
ftlpaswj^es,  false  translations,  forced  analogies, — pra^iscil  on  the  Sacred 
▼elume  to  corrupt  its  doctrines.**  The  other  is  still  more  surj)rising^— 
thn  “  Acwrrc/ ’*  the  questions  reintive  to  the  Kucharist  and  transubstantia- 
iion“  are  determined,  need  nothini^  affect  him  who  frequents  and  receive* 
this  Sacrament,  as  it  is  explained  by  our  church  in  her  articles,  her  cate-' 
chisni.and  her  communion  service  !’*  p.  5. 

If  we  have  misunderstood  Mr  M. in  any  case,  we  bc^  him  to  excuse  us, 
in  consideration  of  a  strange  and  unaccountable  drowsiness  that  Came  over 
ui  while  j  erusing  his  sermon  ;  he  must  be  well  aware  how  diffcult  it  is  to 
♦orm  clear  ideas  when  one  reads  or  wriu‘3  betweim  asleep  and  awake. 

Alt.  XXI.  ColUctiinta  Oraioriii  ;  or,  the  Academic  Orator:  consisting 
of  a  Diversity  of  Oratorical  Selections,  appiMtaining  to  every  Class  of 
I'ubl’e  Oration-;,  ap|>ositely  arranged,  and  calculated  for  the  Use  of 
J^chools  and  Academit^s.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Dissertation  on 
Oratorical  Pronunciation  or  Action  ;  mostly  abstracted  from  I’rofessor 
\V.ud*s  System  of  Oratory.  By  .1.  H.  Rice,  small  Svo.  pp.  4Dl, 
I’rict  5s.  bound.  Longman  and  Co.  1808. 

^rilE  compiler  of  this  work  has  deprived  us  of  the  pleasure  of  announcing 
-  it  with  entire  satisf.ittion  to  the  public,  by  the  insertion  of  sevcial  im- 
trojH  r  articles.  The  whole  of  the  section  of  “  Dramatic”  Oratory  will 
tf  quite  superrtuous:  and  even  offensive,  to  those  who  do  not  wish  their 
children  to  CKCOine  theatrical  p»Tformcrs  or  critics.  The  section  of  “  Sa« 
end  and  Moral  Orations,**  is  injudiciously  confined,  almost  entirely,  to  ex- 
tracts  tiom  Fawcett’s  Sermons,  in  which  many  sentiments  occur  of  injurious 
tendency.  In  other  respects,  the  publication  has  high  claims  to  public  pa- 
tfcn.ige  ;  it  includes  a  large  quantity  of  useful  matter  ;  and  contains  many 
fine  specimens  of  British  eloquence,  ihmonstrative^  del'iherat'tvey  and  ;W/- 
cL7,  not  before  adopteei  in  similar  works.  One  of  the  articles  in  the  dr* 
paiiment  “  of  the  pulpit,**  is  the  “  Morning  and  F.vening  Service,**  with 
the  emphatic  words  expressed  in  the  Italic  character. 

Art.  XXI 1.  The^  Christian  Ministers  Duty  ami  Reward.  A  Sermon,  ad- 
dres.wd  as  a  Charge  to  Mr.  Richard  Pen^illy,  when  ordained  Pastor  of 
the  Baptist  Church  at  Newcastle  upon  lync,  Aug.  1«,  1807.  By  the 
Rev.  \V.  Steadman,  President  of  the  Baptist  Academy,  in  Yorkshire. 
Published  from  the  MS.  by  R.  Pengilly,  at  the  Request  of  his  Friend*. 
8vo.  pp.  4‘2.  Price  Ids.  Gateshead,  Marshall  ;  Burditt.  1807. 
^yEarg  sorry  a  discourse  so  full  of  admirable  simtimenti  and  exhorta¬ 
tions  as  this,  should,  through  any  circumstances,  appear  before  the 
world  in  a  form  uncongenial  with  its  moral  merit,  in  every  other  respect, 
than  as  a  m-><lel  of  composition,  it  deserves  the  solemn  attention  of  stuaentt 
3nd  ministers.  The  subjects  of  admonition,  founded  in  Rev.  ii.  JO.  are 
run.erous,  that  we  cannot  offer  a  satisfactory  analysis  of  the  j»erformaDtf 
wiiliin  due  limits.  We  shall  rather  admit  soire  renia*-!;*^,  v^  hich  exhibit 
die  s;  irlt  oftlie  prc.ichcT  in  a  very  amiable  light,  and  inculcate  tluigeauirve 
pnnciple  of  /eal,  arising  from  piety,  and  co-exisieat  with  candour,  which 
arc  happy  to  think  is  incrtasingly  pievalrnt  amongst  every  parly  of 
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Ouittiant.  The  state  of  things  we  bope»  is  somew'hat  mended  liace  tke 
time  of  St.  Paul  (Philipp.  II.  21.)  ;  it  is  not  true  thatd//  seek  their  on 
intcicr,  in  preference  lo  that  of  Chrisiianity. 

‘‘  Vou  are,  it  is  tru^i  a  Dissemter — a  Baptist :  1  doubt  not  but  you  irp 
ro  from  the  pi' rest  motives  ;  and  as  such  you  cannot  be  thought  indifferrm 
to  the  pcculiaiitics  of  that  denomination  of  ChrisiLins  to  which  you  have 
joined  yourself.  But  allow  me  to  say,  my  brother,  that  your  first  and  chief 
aim  must  be*,  not  to  make  men  Dissenters  or  Baptists,  but  Chrittumt. 
And  when  the  lesser  points  on  wiiich  we  scp.iratc  from  somcof  qur  felW 
Chriftlans  employ  our  attention,  which  they  veiy  properly  rr.ay  do,  our  zeal 
for  thejji  must  not  arise  from  the  consideration,  that  they  are  our  distin¬ 
guishing  tenets  ;  but  from  that  of  their  being  the  truths  and  ordinances 
of  Christ  ;  and  our  endeavours  to  bring  others  to  our  views,  must  spring 
from  a  desire  dt  making  them  somewhat  more  cofonrmed  to  the  mind  and 
will  of  Christ.  '1  hus  will  self  in  every  view,  be  abased  ;  and  Christ  aluot 
exalted.”  p.  17. 

Art  XXI 1 1.  Thou^hfJ  on  a  ^enaal and  exfilicit  Union  of  the  Congre^iitknLl 
Churches;  ocoasionid  by  an  Address  from  the  London  Committee  to 
Ministers  and  Churihes  of  tlie  Congregational  Order:  in  a  Letter  to 
tlic  (icntlem  -n  of  that  Committee.  By  a  Li  iend  to  the  Union,  8to. 
pp.  30.  Price  la.  Burdiit.  1S07. 

^PlllS  *' Friend  to  the  Union”  of  Congregational  Churches  has  sub¬ 
stantiated  his  right  to  the  title,  by  offering  sensible  admonitions  and 
suggestions  to  the  Commiitec  for  carrying  the  sclicme  into  effect.  The 
pamphlet  merits  the  notice  of  all  who  ft*el  inica'stcd  in  a  plan,  which  i«  no 
doubt  capable  of  being  lendcred  beneficial  to  the  denomination,  but  which, 
if  ill-irrang  d,  may  Iv  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  its  active  friends^ 
and  of  conuiition  aiwng  those  societies,  whose  efforts  it  is  intended  to 
combine. 

Art  X  X  i\  .  jd  Chemifisi  Cjtcchism,  with  copious  Notes,  a  Vocabulary  of 
Cbemicil  Perms,  Useful  Tables,  and  a  Ch.ipter  of  Irsirunivc  and 
Amusing  F.Vf)cr:incnts.  By  San.ue!  Parkes,  Manufacturing  C  hcTuist 
Second  Ftliti  n,  with  Cv^nsiderabic  additions,  l.arge  Pvo.  j>p  631. 
Pi  ice  P-s.  Inis.  Lackington,  Synonds.  lf^7. 

''I'lilS  is  a  very  comprehensive  and  entertaining  work  ;  its  characterlifk 
form,  ti'atof  a  Catechism,  .:dapts  it  .peeuii.uly  for  tiu*  purposes  of 
regulai  tuition  in  schools  and  families,  wltJmut  dlsquJifying  it  for  nrivatf 
perusal.  Wf  a; e  sure  that  our  reader;  will  feel  the  morai  and  religious 
admonitions  intrcxluccd  in  diff- rent  paits,  to  lx*  a  strong  le*  oniiueudnion 
oi  it  to  their  patronage*.  The  aurlwu  has  evidently  studied  the  gratiika- 
tlon,  .»8  well  as  the  instruct’on  of  his  readers  ;  and,  a.s  wc  fuliv  accord  lo 
bisw  rm  cu'ogium  of  chemical  studies,  \vc  hope  t)u*  peiusal  of  his  work 
will  siigyrsted  to  \mung  T>eople  in  general,  as  a  projy  r  employ iiient  fof 
hi>ui.s  that  would  othei  wise*br  i 'sr  m  idleness,  or  \vas;**vf  upon  books  of 
t  ction 

*l  hi‘  following  are  the  C'T.tonrs ;  •*  An  LsSay  on  the  T^tiliiy  ofChenui- 
♦  rytoilw*  \r.s  — Ch.^p.  I.  Iniroduc’ory.  ‘2.  Of  Atmoapheiie  Air.  3.  Of 
Caloric,  f  Of  Water.  .7.  (  •♦  I  arths.  (i.  Of  Alkalies.  7.  Of  Acids- 
Ot  P.  t.)f-  Simple  ComhustiMe®.  10,  Of  MetJ.s.  I  L  Of 
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Oxides.  12.  Of  Combustion.  13.  Of  Attraction,  Repulsion,  and  Che¬ 
mical  AfSoity.—Addi.ion^  Motes.  Chemical 'l  ablct.  Select  Instructive 
Experiments.  Vocabulary  of  Chemical  rerms.  Index.  Index  to  New 
Matter.*^  The  Additions  are  very  considerable  and  imporumt ;  a  neat 
“  etching  on  glass  by  Huoric  acid/*  forms  the  frontispiece. 


Art.  XXV.  Select  htt/ntu,  A  Supplenient  to  Dr.  Watts’s  Ptalma  and 
Hymns,  primarily  designed  for  tlu*  Use  of  the  Congregation  assemb¬ 
ling  in  the  Chapel,  Huxton  Academy,  London.  Ixiuo.  Hymns. 
Price  2s.  bound.  2f.  Gd.  calf.  Baynes,  &c.  l^OS. 

Art.  XXVI.  yf  Supplement  to  Dr.  ll^attis  Ptalms  and  ifymns  ;  selected 
from  various  Authors.  By  Willi.im  Mason.  12mo.  291  Hymns. 
Price  2s.  bound.  Button,  Williams,  1807. 

'I'^IIESE  publications  are  very  similar  in  quality,  as  well  as  in  price  and 
apjK'arance ;  they  necessarily  include  a  cousiderabie  number  of  tiie 
tame  hymns,  the  beauty  or  piety  of  which  h.i8  introduced  them  to  general 
favour.  This  circumstance  so  much  lessens  the  diversity  which  might 
naturally  be  cxj)ected  from  the  difference  of  taste  in  tlie  respective  selec¬ 
tors,  tliat  it  is  not  easy  to  discriminate  them  by  any  specific  character. 
Their  general  merit  and  purity  of  principle,  justify  us  in  recommending 
them  to  the  notice  of  iliuse  religious  societies,  for  whose  benefit  they  have 
been  prcpaied. 


Art.  XXVII.  The  Claims  of  the  Establishment ;  A  Sermon  preached  Au¬ 
gust  30,  I  SOT,  at  Croydon,  in  Surrey  ;  by  John  Ireland,  D.  D.  Pre¬ 
bendary  of  Westminster,  5(c.  pp.  29.  Price  Is.  ilatchard.  18()7. 

JJR.  Ireland  vindicates  the  exclusion  of  non-conformists  from  civil  power 
and  official  emoluments,  on  the  bro.id  principle,  that  the  governom 
b*ve  a  right  to  choose  .i  religion  for  the  governed,  and  to  deprive  them 
of  civil  rights,  as  offenders  against  the  law,  for  refusing  to  be  converted. 
He  intimates  that  dis.scnters  may  think  themselves  well  olf  in  being  indulged 
t'ith  liberty  of  worshipping  God  according  to  their  consciences,  and  not 
being  {persecuted  as  the  first  Christians  were  under  heathen  Emperori.  He 
is  much  to  be  commemied  for  WinJoyaJty^  in  conforming  to  the  code  of  re¬ 
ligion  estabhshcii  by  law  because  it  is  establi^^hed  ;  and  we  shall  net  offend 
him  by  douliting  that  the  same  loyal  disposition  would  |)a*8crve  to  him  all 
the  privileges  of  a  good  citizen,  thougli  the  Bible  in  England  should  tud- 
deoly  be  supplanted  by  the  Koran,  or  the  throne  of  his  Holiness  should  be> 
erected  in  thu  palace  of  Lambeth.  It  is  a  more  than  common  offence 
againat  propritty,  th.at  sueh  a  Political  Essay  should  be  preached  in  a  church 
of  Christ,  and  published  under  the  si  niblancc  of  a  sermon. 

Art.  XXVIII.  The  Juvenile  Tree eptor  ;  or  a  Course  of  Rudimental  Learn¬ 
ing.  Volume  the  fourth ;  contiining  a  Spelling  ami  Pronouncing 
i>ictionarv,  arranged  in  four  Parts,  according  to  the  number  of  Sylla¬ 
bi's.  12mo.  pp.  f*rice  U.  bound.  Nicholson,  Pougnnilt 

nvar  Ludlow  ;  Symonds.  1807. 

'I'HE  previous  voiiiini's  of  this  course  we  have  airr.uly  noticed ;  the* 
8|vlling  and  Pronouncing  Dictionary  is  inritled  to  th^samc  general 
commendation,  thougn  wc  m'ght  eaiily  except  against  particular  articltf 
of  its  |>!:4n  or  of  its  execution,. 


(  190  ) 

Art.  XXIII.  SKl.FCT  LH  IJIARV  IXFORMATIOX. 

Gentkmfn  and  PuhTtshrrs  *zvho  have  Ivor  Is  in  the  jiress^  will^  oblige  the 
Conductors  of  iicLECTiC  Review,  by  sending  information  t'post  paid^) 
cf  the  subject^  extent^  and  probable  price  of  such  wdrls  ;  <which  they  may 
depend  on  being  communicated  to  the  public^  if  consistent  with  its  4ihin, 


Tli«  U«v.  J.  W.  Cuniiia^lKUn  has  in  the 
nn  F-nwy  «>n  thr  Duty,  ami 

muMU’e*  (it  iittr<Hluoia^  the  I'hris- 
tian  Kelig.oii  iat*>  Asia. 

'I‘l»e  ttiini  a  id  hnmh  vjilntao  of  .^rr- 

laoits,  l>v  ttii'  latf*  'K*  V,  Walkci', 

1‘retideiit  «'t"  tl.i*  M.iii<'h»'n  i  Soei’ty.  "  it  a 
a  at?H  t'dituui  •'!*  l!^»-  lir^t  and  •'tr  a«\  \‘'* 
luiiK'S,  will  H)»|i«Mi'  sinu't'y.  ll**  two  V(»- 
Inines  ot  K>^:iv's,  l*lid«>^n|>h’r.i1,  I.tfj.iry, 
ftiid  Maral,  aic  aFo  in  a  >t.ite  et  for- 
waidar.ss;  tt>  which  will  he  {Meiixcti,  Me- 
itf  his  I.if 

A  volatile  of  rmoa^,  hy  thr  late  Atc!i- 
df.ic  III  l*aley.  wdl  slioitly  hr  pahlisiied. 

Mr.  Huttflev  has  nrifty  u  .idy  faj  yuhlj- 
c.aiion,  in  two  'laa'l  iohiiat>,  the  h.iMnu- 
my  of  a  t  hiislina  I.jfe;  eon»ii!!t,ii);  of 
niaviias  and  rales  of  nluiiai^  anl  moral 
roartuet,  t.ikoa  lioai  the  .''a*’r<  <l  Writini'S, 

The  Kev.  Josi.ih  I’lait,  I'd.for  of  the 
Woths  of  Hisho|i  Mall,  last  fN*iaplrtnl,  in 
ten  'H'tavo  roluairs,  will  shortly  puhlish, 
in  three,  o^'ta'o  vohnne.'.,  ttu;  Works  ot  l>i- 
shop  Hopkins,  w.th  a  Idle  of  the  uiithoi, 
•tvl  a  roptons  Index. 

Thr.  Ilev.  W.  I>a\y,  of  l.ustleinh,  has 
r.ow  roinpletnl  hi.s  ni  of  D.viiiity,  the 

first  solnuir  of  whieh,  piinted  hy  hinisnlf 
•ppr  aml  nbotit  twelsi-  jo.aifc  a^o.  The  w’  >rk 
extends  to  twiiitv-six  vidmne*,  o<*t.’vo ; 
and  hr  pro|>o^es  to  pnhlish  ttie  whole  in  .1 
iinifonii  manner,  if  a  Millicitiit  nninber  of 
frirnda  flodl  be  foniwl  to  nuthori/i-  so  ex- 
tensivi  an  wndtitnkini;. 

Ml.  MhIcoIiu  is  iniploytd  in  e’cliln"  fifty 
plut(^  fri  LI  drawinrs  made  hy  Inin^i  lf, 
wliirh'^'  to  ti'»  aia'onip3ni«**l  hy  explniia- 
tory  Aiwl  ht'>t.oiical  payes.  'I'he.  idea  of  this 
Work  has  ('eciinttl  to  him  fioiii  obs4*r\iii)f 
that  n.ost  to|>>.’rHphical  piibli(*ntio;i.s  h.ivc 
orifTHv.ited  alTo<»'t  *xc’nsixily  fioin  tlic  s.*mr 
•i t  of  antiipie  I  uildiniT'.  >lr.  M.  inten  d  to 
!rr«  k  sneh  new  and  intei  i'»t'ni;  suh.eet^,  ns 

•  liiill  iwit  only  lOi*-  the  .irehit»*etmal.  hn» 
the  ii.itnral  charact*  ri'-iu  s  el  tlie  place: 
aeh«in  t  with  such  a  poitn'a«4  circnniia«'*'iii 
•and^eap.*,  .'i'*  will  he  nsi  fi..  ui  .a  g»s  Lr.t]>l.i- 
r;.l  p**niiofsnw. 

Dr.  Jaiiiutoti’w  F.tymoUmieal  Dielian  iry 

•  »f  tlie  Scottish  1  in  two  quait«j  .0- 

‘.oiius,  will  .ijpe.  r  a  ♦  w  w«.»'ks. 

tTr.  Walur  ¥ealt’<  .  <4.1, w’l  At  thw  m/i  e 


Works  ot  Dry.len,  will  vrry  soon  apiiear* 
an<l  also  his  |M»eni  of  “  Marinio  t.’’ 

John  W*ylaiul,  .Inn.  Ls<j  author  of  1 
Short  Kncpnry  inti)  the  Poor  L..ws, 
shortly  puhl.sh  a  b‘lt«*r  to  ,a  C  iuu  ry  (ini- 
tlein.in  on  th**  F.dnc  ilion  of  the  T.ower  Ur* 
deis  of  Society. 

•Mr.  H.gfaii'J,  tUe  author  ivf  Letters  a« 
History,  an  I  other  Works,  is  about  to  pu^ 
ll^Il  a  flis'ory  of  the  tt'orld,  to  he  eoiupriw 
»:il  ill  lour  closely  priiitc.l  octavo  ▼t.hifnc#. 
U  wdi  inehuh' aUo  a  gtMi.Taphic  li  deser  p* 

I  mil  ol  the  d.ll'-ri'iit  countries  of  the  globe, 
and  an  artomil  of  w  hatever  i.s  uiQSt  i!itcr>it- 
intr  in  ndatioii  to  their  natural  producthjai, 
in'iahitant.s,  f,.c. 

I’hr  Misl'eal  and  Chiiurirical  Snrirty  will 
sliortly  puhhsn  a  smad  videeiion  of  thr  invU 
nit  crest  mg  PajVTs  on  Suhieots  rtlatiair  to 
Mul  cine  an  i  Suigery,'v  Im  h  havp  bren  rued 
at  the  m«x*tings  of  the  society  diiriog  tne 
last  two  years, 

I'he  iV’cand  voliimr  of  the  New  Lno- 
<h*n  Mnlical  Dictionary,  comideting  that 
work,illusttat<xl  by  «  great  nunilirr  of  |ikibe9« 
will  bo  pnhi.shed  in  Maich  next. 

Mr.  Hill  of  Hinckley,  is  pre^iaring  I 
work  on  those  diseasi^s  of  tlwf  Bonn 
whftdi  produce  Distortions  iif  tJie  Spine  and 
Lijiihs,  III  which  U.v  medical,  surgical,  and 
iiirehaniral  modes  of  tri*atnient  will  he  eoujj* 
deix:d,anil  the iatteiniodr  ilhuJ rated  bypiatrt. 

Nearly  rt  ady  fir  the  pis  ss,  in  one  vtiinnr 
»»ctavo,  An  Impery  into  the  (,'haiiges  (if  tke 
Hnm.an  Ilij.ly  at  the  dillenml  Age  :  c  viuin- 
a  concise  History  of  the  Natural  and. Morbid 
State  of  the  Org.ans,  and  the  Causts  of  tbe 
(ieneral  Murtaliiy  in  eaeti  Period  of  I.ite:  to 
wlii.’h  are  prt'fixed  (teiicral  Ol>!a*rvatIons  oe 
the  (Miange-  of  Orgaiiij'.'itiun  in  the  Aniitid 
aiil  Veg'*t;rljle  KmgdoiiiS,  written  in  a  stile 
iiiteili^ihle  to  gimeral  n.*aders,  by  Thomil 
JaiiieH  .n,  .M.  D.  .\!Miil»er  of  the  0)lU.gei<d 
Ph>  sici  «n.s  01  I.jii(hMi  and  Ednihnrgh,  aud 

.\  iw^^w  work  has  ju!«t  hf«Miput  to  press  enth 
♦led  the  Medical  Mentor,  or  Redetion* 
the  lll^tury,  luipurtauce,  Objects,  and  Oilfi* 
eiilti.  s  of  the  Ili'aling  .Art;  con.sislinj  of  a 
a<*rics  t*t  letters  fi  um  an  old  pbysieiaii  to  hi* 
i  NI,  during  his  ooiiogintc  and  otiirr  stiidiof. 
(ir«:{>a(ator\  tohis  engagcniciits  in  th^  act/»r 
dutirioft-s  pr-*fa*'Iau  Kis  t^iomiewa  * 
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Sikit  Literaty  In  forma 


Hi4<>rT  of  PliVti'i’ ;  a  View  i»f  Ihr  Pr«*$t'nt 
Sate  of  M«li‘*al  riactitiou?rs;  an  Acv.'ount 
of  the  Qualtlioatioji  iKt'oinary  for  the 
pr.'fp«>u»n;  «llh  (icui*ral  View  of  the 
iMaratwn  ami  Pn'paralory  Sln*iie.s  a*i- 
to  qualify  the  Pupil  for  the  Di-J- 
chir.f  of  its  Duti***:;  toiretljcr  with  a  Var.ety 
Hi  Mis'ellaueous  Kuitiarks  oa  Suhiw  ts  ron- 
o,vtfit  With  the  Hraetice  of  l*hysit'  and  Sci- 
gna-  in  ^  ‘lu  ral. 

The  first  part  of  the  third  volume  of  Mr. 
John  Surgery,  eontaimup  C'onsiilta- 

t-ous  aud  ItiMMalioii'*,  \%  now  ready  for  puh- 
licatioi). 

Mr.  Bell  has  lietMi  loivi  oeeu|>ied  in  pre- 
]«rin^  t«o  woiks,  of  wliioli  the  foilowiui;  is 
i  dijht  aecouut. 

1.  The  Kleineuts  of  Sureery,  deduCA'd 
fi\»m  .\iiatouiy,  iti  ^hort  aphon>tieal  rules, 
of  the  eonduet  of  the  Sur>:eoii  in  every  ordi¬ 
nary  acenh  ut  «*f  praetiee,  as  well  as  in 
#\fr>' greater  o|x  riit km.  t)n  one  plate  will 
be  reprevuted  the  various  htrins  of  the  dis¬ 
ease;  on  the  opposit*^  p'ate,  plans  of  the 
part*  ordoM'etions,  and  the  iustruinetits  with 
«lieh  the  operation  is  iMwConned,  and  in 
the  aceouipmymg  text,  short  rules  for  dis- 
tiikMiisIjIiur  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  for 
it«  general  treatmt'iit. 

11.  A  eolleelion  of  the  most  inteivst'mr 
•nd  iwftd  (!ases,  adapted  to  illnstiate  the 
Aplior'oms  of  Stirgery,  and  the  Praetiee  of 
Medk'lne,  in  all  organic  disensi'S,  seleetisl 
from  the  works  of  theleariMxl  societies  of  la^n- 
dhn  lalinburgh,  Manehe«ter,  Dublin,  &c. 
snii  from  the  er»  atest  masters  of  the  profi  s- 
anai  ill  Kiiidand;  as  Hunt*'!',  .Monro,  lliillie. 
Ah'  rmthy.  d'h»*  w  hole  w  ill  makv  live  m'tavo 
volanies  'Iheso  volumes  will  he  a<'»sjin- 
psnirsl  by  ^luirt  prefaces,  introductory  of 
each  suhieit,  and  marginal  notes explniii’ui; 
each  iiidividna!  eUM*,  coinmeiitin?  u|>on  tlie 
aature  an  l  ti  ti  leney  of  the  llis^1l^e,  and 
p*iintini:  out  the  meenuify,  the  mistakes, 
thf  nieeevH,  or  the  disap|x.intincnts  of  tlic 
orurinal  author. 

A  new  eilition  of  Mr.  Helps  |M»|Hilar  work 
on  the  Cow-pox  w  II  shortly  l>c  j»uhlislte#l. 

Dr.  Carpenter,  of  Fxeter,  is  firepariiiy  for 
r”>hhrslion,  an  -Account  t»f  the  S'.rueture  and 
iuiictiori  of  the  I’ye,  principally  inltuded 
to  dliistrate  the  arj^uinents  contained  in  the 
tirst  and  sieond  ^•haptl•ra  of  Paley  s  Natural 
Thfs,lojry^  |{  ^.,11  tie  printed  to  eorre.sfe»*,f  d 

•a  si/eniid  tyjie  with  that  w’urk,  so  as  to  tiind 
‘'pwith  It,  it  w'lsh’si  hv  the  pnrelKcers. 

A  n«‘*  edition  ot  Miss  Kdirewoftli’s  Irish 
h'«l|»,  alter  d,  and  very  much  iinprovcsl, 
•id  In-  PNvIy  in  a  few  day*. 

Dr.  Shaw  will  publish  his  Leefur»*s  on 
Natural  History,  deliveixsl  last  yiar  at  the 
•‘I'  yal  Iieiitjirion ;  and  they  are  now  in  the 
i  iny  wiU  DC  illustrated  with  plate:,. 


The  P^ev.  Kichard  (>cil,  Miniates  of  St. 
John’s,  Chaiv*!,  lUsltord  Uow,  Is  pn*pariiiy  a 
Memoir  of  tin  late  eminent  Kev.  John 
Newlou,  I^'CtorofSt.  Mary  \V<Hihi«>th,  who 
die  !  on  the  '.Msl  of  Dtvomlvr,  ag:ed  8'2  year*. 

Mr.  Cox  will  «hurt1y  put  to  prosit  a  new 
and  iinjiritved  edilion,  in  oetavo,  of  his  Lifa 
of  Lord  \Val|n>le. 

T'lie  Ivev.  Thomas  IV’«*s  bus  nearly  ready 
for  ptiMication  a  Familiar  Introduction  ti> 
the  Arts  an<l  Scienct's.  It  will  farm  one 
voUimc,  and  will  comprise  the  fundatncnt.\I 
principles  of  JUMentific  knowlcslge,  simplified, 
aihladaptt'd  to  the  caparitii's  of  children  and 
young  persons;  illustrated  by  a  <.*ousiderable 
tuimh.  i-  of  appropriate  engraviius.  Ques* 
tions  an«l  pracli<'al  ext‘rc>ses  will  Ih*  append¬ 
ed  to  each  department  of  C'Hisequ«uce. 

FMxrly  this  iiioiith  will  he  published  tha 
third  edit'on  of  the  “  Coinplctr*  t^raxter,** 
(the  S4*coud  edition  of  which  we  nuticcrl  in 
our  iiumUr  for  September,  l{h)7)  rerined, 
coiiisMisI,  and  materially  enlarged.  Amon^ 
the  additions  will  be  found  three  new  plates, 
«les<’ribing  the  iimst  useful  grasses,  togCtlier 
with  var.uus  additional  particulars  intn>- 
<iueed  re»pis!tmg  shet'p,  giuss<‘.s,  and  wool, 
beside  new  sections  mi  the  tutbjfH't*  of  assi'*, 
mules,  poultry,  rabh’ts,  l>ees,  Ace.  A  co¬ 
pious  and  t  iilargisl  lialex,  togi'ther  with  n 
new  I'ahle  of  Contents,  accompanying  thi* 
impression. 

Pro|K>Nr\ls  are  iHSUrd  In  Philadelphia  for 
a  new  rslition  of  l>r.  Clili’s  Kspiisition,  which 
is*ai)out  to  he  published,  10  vols.  4to.  at  fix 
dolars  eaeli. 

Dr.  Hawker  is  aliout  to  publish  a  reply 
to  the  virulent  “  H  iits,  *  ol  “  a  Barrister*' 
on  I'.saugelie  al  Preaching. 

Mr.  Styli  s,  Author  of  the  Kssay  on  th« 
.S»agc  lia-.  m  the  press  N!etimirs  of  the 
l.ite  of  fi.ivid  Braiiwisl,  Miss  oTiary,  with 
cxtr.icts  (roin  his  Di.iry,  and  JoN'iial,  illus- 
tr.itive  of  h'S  charaeter  and  usefniiics*. 

.Mr.  I’o.ier  has  in  great  forwanlncv,  A 
full  and  vMieumstanlial  Aecount  of  the  Lite 
of  l.uther,  and  of  tlie  Kufor illation ;  of 
whieh  He  w  im  tlui  instnitiient. 

Mr.  (traiiam  has  is^msl  pro|w»i(alfi  h»r  m 
Volume  ot  .s*  riuons,  to  U;  publislusl  by  .Sub- 
atrript  on, 

Mr.  Jay  is  engaged  In  fire|Kiring.  Me¬ 
moirs  of  iIhj  late  lU'v.  Corncliua  Wint*  r, 
wntti  u  by  him-elf. 

Sito  rtly  f  rprr  .'»•(/, 

An  Apology  for  the  late  Christian  .Mi*- 
fcior..<  to  India.  By  A.  Fuller. 

Onsfacle*  to  Success  in  ReligioiiN  Mduca- 
lia<‘ :  a  .Sermon,  by  the  Kev.  R,  Winter,  at 
the  Moiittdy  Meeting,  Jan.  7,  1809. 
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A^^aicPlTt'RB. 

lAHfm  mH  Pnprr«i  «>it  Anricuhtin*,  Flnnt- 
lie.  i»k^r«!  from  fhi»  wn-spondi-nc^ 

U*r  B^ih  «nH  Wrt<  r#  Knirfand  55orioty»  f>r’ 
thr  t^oura|{rin*  nt  of  AfriraRaf^,  Arts,  kc, 
Vol.  II.  8to.  Tf.  6d. 

•TfM.HAfinr. 

An  lt)tm<lurtlnn  to  the  kn«m|rdf#  of  rirc 
att«)  hditMinfcof  tlir  Cirvrk  ami  I.atin 

CUvit't,  inrtudinc  the  of  Polyglot 

Biblm,  the  b»*%t  CJrt'ck,  ami  (ireiii  uii<l 
Ijitjii  i'dit’ton%  of  tlte  St-ptuagtnt  jiiid  Now 
T<-«t.iiiN*nt ;  the  Senptam  tit  tie  Huatirn  ; 
C«r^^‘k  KotnaiKN-^,  and  lA'xicou^,  and  (train> 
lyarv  lly  tlio  Rrv.  ITio^nal  IHUdiii,  f.  S.  A. 
^  »ol#.  crown  8\o.  I8«.  hoards. 

Memoir*  of  Sir  Tboma-s  More,  with  a 
Dew  tranitlalion  of  ht»  rto|na,  his  His¬ 
tory  ul  king  Richard  III.  ajwl  hi.4  luitin 
Pueiiit,  by  Arthnr  (*ayhy,  the  yout^nr, 

I  »q.  '2  vol*.  4to.  'Jl.  i.<. 

Memoir*  ol’  the  I.ifo  of  Jkivid  tiarrick, 
F3«|.  intiTtpcrMHl  with  Chaneftr*  and 
Anredutiw  of  hi*  TIu*Htr  rul  OMiliuii(M>r.itirs. 
The  aliole  forming  a  History  of  the  Stage, 
incinding  a  p<*rM>d  of  ib.rty-six  ye.im,  by 
lltoina*  Davi*,  '2  small  8\o.  ih  »  »s|i- 
tion,  with  adfliilons  and  ilhutmtivo  noUy  14s, 

Memoir*  »»!  the  I.ife  and  Writings  of 
tieofge  HMi'haoan.  Uy  l)a\id  Twiia-.  8\o. 
y*.  Uainis. 

coMMrrrr. 

.\n  I'tsay  on  the  I'he.  ry  of  Moo-'V,  and 
•I  klxidiangc.  Ry  Th».nu*  .^tiiiih.  7*. 

rr  ecArioN. 

Amu-inc  0*»^eT\  ath  ns.  madr  bv  Cinldr.  n 
iti  rarle  l.te,  whieh  will  rnubi**  them  to 
!•  am  to  read  amt  <'*»n’ri»e  with  ini'RrMtv  j 
wrth  tw«breng»AMi.g%,  U  M.  pl.iin,  or  Is. 
6d  coloured. 

A  iww  Mitim!  ol  l<  ;ii  iiMtg  \t  itb  faiilitv 
ti  c  Cnsk  longtn.  frt  »n  tbr  Pp  ni’b  of 

fn  Messieurs  nr  P»n*  l-ov*l.  Hy  Thon..is 
l.D.  A  IH*»  ♦sjt^ioti  ..  f'tl. 

Abre,.^  de  L*M  s*  :rr  ('*  \ngleterif  ;  ti.i- 
dtrlctfe  la  ti(>/en«  •••'iti.ai  do  IT.  (.'old* 
aiutth.  Iktuo  r^  rd  .^h.  rp. 

.\nnal«  of  (ji  .it  Rtitaiu,  fiv.’ti  the  .\i\'e«. 
vl<tn  of  Gtvfge  I  r  to  tlo.  Pc^.  e  iK  .4ini«  t,s. 
0  Ssu  11.  7->. 


Tbt  Tnal  of  J.  H.*tton].  om*  of  th<  Ttr  t- 
ith  Swoaw-n  wtw»  were  taken  out  of  the 
Anur.cDtt  Frifate  C'i  e«a}»«  ako  wh.  n  NCjiretHsI 


by  the  Lpf>|Hiird ;  in  which  the  (iroDDdt  d 
the  present  Dispute  betwetm  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Amerii  a  are  shewn  in  tbc  IMcarut 
anti  Diust  Antbentic  Manner.  Is. 

Statutes  at  large,  47  George  3d  4to.  \U 
board*. 

ifAtvtAL  ftisToar.  ^ 

ZnograpTiy ;  or  the  Beanties  of  Xatair, 
displavtd  in  srlce.t  Descriptions  fruoi  tkf 
Animal  anil  Vegt  table,  with  additnat*  frSD 
the  Mineral  Kingdom,  systematically  ir-  I 
mngetl.  By  W.  AVitbd,  F.  I*.  S.  3vol*.lrg 
with  plates.  By  Mr.  \V.  Daniel.  dc»j3L 
l3l.  t'd.  royal  ('*1.  Si. 

iiir.eror.Y. 

A  Scddom  on  the  dtity  anti  expethenry  c# 
translating  the  Si'riptur.’S  into  the  cunM 
I.anguagCh  of  the  Fast,  ft>rthe  useandbeae- 
tit  of  the  Nnlivtjs;  preac  hed,  by  special  ip- 
polnlinent,  Iji'forethe  (Tuiver.slty  of  fheftad, 
Kt>v.  ‘29,  1807,  hy  l»m  Rev.  Fdword  Nam, 
M.  A.  late  Fellow  of  Merton  Collefic, 
Keclor  ttf  Bidtlendeti,  Kent.  Sa.  6d. 

'I'he  expetlksicy  of  tratislailng  fair  Senp* 
turcs  int'i  se\t  ral  t)f  the  ttritiital  lanjni*|[ri 
and  the  means  of  rendering  tboac  1  ranil** 
tions  nacliil,  in  an  attempt  to  convert  tk* 
Nations  of  Imhu  to  the  (Ihiistian  Faith;  s 
St  nnun  preaeht  d  by  .special  ap|»ointii»ett, 
U  forc  the  university  ofOxfonl,  Nov.  8, 1807. 
liy  I  lie  Rev.  \V.  B.inrow,  of  Qm  e®’»  Col¬ 
lege,  1. 1..  D.  .and  F.  S.  A.  Author  of  an  f** 
say  wn  Fducatiun,  anti  the  Bainpton  lie* 
iiiri' St  rmonsfor  1799,  l.s.  t»d. 

Pi*rf<-ct  Ihiittii  with  the  t'stabll*''etl  rhoffk 
of  Fngland,  i eeonuncntled  in  a  aennoo 
preached  before  the  .Archtleaetm  of  Wilts 
in  the  parinh  church  oi  St.  Peter’s  MaH* 
h  wtaigb,  August  1 1, 1807,  by  Chailo*  Fna- 

Ct.H.  Is. 

^  Sermon,  prenoherl  in  th«  parish  chu^ 
of  St.  (♦.'♦.rce,  Hantwer  scpiare,  (»n  it*  be.o| 
n*  iipi  o«tlf«.r  tliv’me  *er>'iee  on  Sunday,  No* 
\»  in‘t»  r,  2  ..,1807,  by  the  Rev.  Roln-rt  Hcdf 
vrti,  l-t.  fkl. 

I>  .HM  rtatitai*^  on  the  prinrip.il  Propbec.e*? 
reprt  <wmiiig  tiie  divine  anti  lH:man  charK^ 
t»r  t.I.mr  I  tuil  Jesns  Christ,  by  Willi*® 
Hairs,  1).  n.  Rt  -tor  of  Killi  s^intlra,  h  rint^ 
P.of»Asi*r  til  ♦«r‘ental  laiiju-ces  in  the  Ipe 
\e*>i*y  of  lUibliit.  The  serturd  tdilii*! 
rected,  :n  8\o,  jgit-e ‘Js  in  l»oartis. 

Sliii  *  lire- on -Subjects  t  hit  dy  relat  ng 
the  «s^alrfishcd  re(igit*n  and  tin*  Clergy  1 
two  lett»*r*  to  his  patron,  trwin  *  couaVT 
1  lerayman,  3s.  lid. 


7  V  Hr  of  fhit  I  Ait  •wjr'po-vti  to  (ht  *rfri  .Vt^'cr, 


